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The hammer with the 
Solf club feel 


HERE’S a new kind of hammer on the 

TP imarkel with a handle that was copied 
after a golf club shaft. It won’ make a 
week-end golferwant tostay homeand drive 
nas. But it actually has a golf club feel. 
The idea was to create a handle that 
wouldn’tbreak and that wouldn’t transmit 
shock. It had to be stronger than wood, 
niére flexrblé than solid steel. What cotld 
they us€? The enginéérs at ‘True Temper 
had an wlea. Why not try the same tubing 
for the handle of this hammer that had 
helped revolutionize the de¢Sign of golfclub 


shafts—a certain analysis of Timken® steel? 

Sb the first hammer with a hollow steel 
handle was made. Its tubular steel"desi¢n 
“dampens” shock, gives the hammer 
perlect balance. But how well does it stand 
up? To find out, they first propped «the 
handle against acurband rolled a nvultiple- 
ton truck on it. The truck restedson ‘the 
handle, without giying it a permanent 
bend! Then came the destructidn test. 


The claws were anchored and increasing 


pressure was put on the handleuigpedme- 
thing gave. It was the forged steel head 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 


AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 


8 
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that broke—not the handle! Witha handle 
like that, no wonder-the manuf@eturer cai 
guarantee»the Hammer indestructible for 
all‘normaluse. 

Hére. was a hammer handle, that’ was 
stronge:*and tougher than any other ever 
made. Yet the Tunken steél tubing is easy 
to draw and heat treat, and the manufac- 
turer cdn make the handles to clese toler- 
atices withr practically no’ rejects. 

“Phis is a case where one preblem 
‘solved by..Timken alloy steel’ helped 
solve another. Your problem may be 
similar to many we’ve.alreadysolved. Lf 
you have a special steel problem, why not 
bring it to us? Write: The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Steel and Tube Divi- 
siongCanten 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
SSPIMRQSC »”*. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
AlloySteeland Tubing, Removable Rack Bits. 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS 


Nihian, 


~wAL\ 





BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


“Dp” FOR DEFENDER! 


The F-86D Sabre Jet—the Air Force's first 
one-man interceptor —is vital to America’s 
continental defense system. Hundreds of 
these continental defenders are now flying 
from Air Force bases ringing the United 
States ...and another version, the F-86K, is 
in production for NATO countries. 

Day and night, in all kinds of weather, 
the North American F-86D carries out its 
mission. A hit from a single one of its 24 


ENGINEERING 


Mighty Mouse rockets can destroy any 
known modern bomber. 

The “D’ and ‘K” are another example 
of North American's ability to design and 
produce airplanes that meet today’s defense 
needs today... at home or abroad. 

Research and development make North 
American foremost in aircraft, rocket engines, 
guided missiles, electronics and peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 


AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


Norts American Aviation, Inc. 
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Ever see 


pour banker in 


a locomotive ? 





You might think that the cab of a locomotive is one 
of the last places to look for a banker — especially 
when the locomotive is being serviced in the diesel 
shop. But the man you see here with a railroad offi- 
cial is actually a lending officer from The First National 
Bank of Chicago! He’s familiarizing himself with all 
phases of railroad operations because he considers a 


knowledge of railroading important to his job. 


The banker in the locomotive is from Division H 
—the Division of our Commercial Department that 
specializes in transportation. Because he wants to know 
as much as possible about railroads and airlines — 
about the bus systems and truck lines and shipping 
of America—he gets out in the field whenever he can. 


He’s an “industry-specialized” banker. 


This man is typical of the bankers in all 10 Divi- 
sions of our Commercial Banking Department. Each 
division specializes in one group of related industries 
exclusively. Each is staffed with men who get out and 
study new developments in their fields firsthand — 
all over the world. 


One of these Divisions specializes in your field. Its 
officers know markets, trends and current problems 
as they pertain to your business. They know what kind 
of financing you want and why. And most important, 


they speak your business language. 


Why not discuss your situation with a man from 
The First — a lending officer with a genuine interest 


in your field? Call him today. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Connecticut 
INTERCOMMUNICATIONS 


Small office or big plant — you can now 
enjoy the money-saving advantages of private 
telephone intercommunication. Connecticut 
systems provide extra services that help you 
get more done in less time, by cutting down 
steps, delays, effort. Write for booklet show- 
ing how Connecticut intercom saves rentals 
on outside phone equipment, shortens toll 
calls, reduces call-backs, expedites all inter- 
nal operations. 


DIRECT-A-CALL Intercom 


Telephone intercom with 
pushbutton signalling for less 
than 10 stations. No tubes or 
batteries — plugs into 110 
volt outlet. Easily installed 
with screwdriver. Complete 
5-station system $179.50. 


“PRIVATE LINE’ Systems 


Automatic, dial-operated 
switchboards, expandible 
from 5 to 1000 or more 
, phones. Can be integrated 
with central dictation, 2-way 
radio, voice paging and other 
services. 





LOUDSPEAKER STATIONS 


Where two-way speaker serv- 
ice is desired, Connecticut 
loudspeaker stations can be 
installed as part of the tele- 
phone intercom system. Talk 
and listen from any place in 
the area. 





Cur 


TELEPHONE RIC CORP. 


152 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 
Send literature and psices on inter- 
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TRAVELING PRESIDENT 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, his eight-week 
P stay in Denver ended, returned to 
Washington, left almost immediately for 
trips to Connecticut and New York. At 
Hartford, he received an honorary de- 
gree, took time to do a little politicking 
for Governor John Lodge. In Manhattan, 
he plugged for the election of Senator 
Irving Ives as New York Governor. He 
toured the city, and, in contrast to earlier 
political jaunts, he stopped frequently to 
shake hands with voters. Said one accom- 
panying reported: “It looked like Ike was 
running for sheriff.” 

With the election practically upon 
them, Republicans still were debating 
whether a President, not running for 
office himself, could really transfer his 
popularity to those who are with a few 
speeches and visits. 


SUEZ: BACK TO EGYPT 


FTER 72 YEARS, Britain gave up her 
A rights in the Suez Canal zone, the 
vital link between the waterways of 
Europe and Asia. In the Hall of the 
Pharaohs in Cairo, British diplomats put 
their signatures to papers agreeing to re- 
turn control of the Canal zone to Egyp- 
tian hands. The last British soldier is to 
leave Egypt by June 18, 1956. 

Signing of the agreement was an im- 
portant victory for Egyptian Premier Ga- 
mel Abel Nasser, pushed him even fur- 
ther into the forefront as a top man in the 
Arab world. For Russia, the agreement 
meant no easy acquisition of Suez; the 
Canal was guaranteed against outside 
attack. For Sir Winston Churchill, the 
pact meant presiding over the liquida- 
tion of one more evidence of British 
Empire. 


CIA CHECKUP 


HE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
js Ba operations are known only on 
the highest levels of Government, is 
doing a “creditable” job, President Eisen- 
was told. A four-man group 
headed by Lieut. Gen. James Doolittle, 
checking up, also reported that there are 
“jmportant areas” in which the CIA 
should be improved. Specifically noted in 
the report: The CIA is carefully check- 
ing the loyalty of its employes. 

The Doolittle investigation, ordered by 
Mr. Eisenhower, reportedly was touched 
off by the defection to the Communists 
of Dr. Otto John, West German intelli- 
gence chief, shortly after his Washington 
conferences with CIA chiefs. 


Officials of a Hoover Commission task 
force conducting a separate survey of 
CIA said they would continue with a 
“top-to-bottom investigation.” 


“METAL FATIGUE” 


iT BY BIT the broken pieces of a Brit- 
B ish Comet I jet airliner which had 
crashed off the island of Elba were re- 
covered, some from under the sea, and 
reassembled. With each piece, investiga- 
tors learned a little more about why two 
Comets had mysteriously disintegrated in 
mid-air. 

After nine months of inquiry, the in- 
vestigators came to a tentative conclu- 
sion: The crashes had been the result 
of “metal fatigue’—weak spots in the 
fuselage which gave way to heavy pres- 
sure of air inside the cabin. 

What causes the metal to grow tired 
and give way wasn’t made clear. But the 
Comet, once proudly in the vanguard of 
the U.S.-British jet-airliner race, was 
giving the United States a chance to 
catch up. 


MORE INTEGRATION 


TTORNEY GENERAL Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., called upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abolish racial seg- 
regation on interstate railroad trains. 
Such discrimination, said Mr. Brownell, 
violates both the Constitution and the 
Interstate Commerce Act. If segregation 
in the schools is illegal, he declared, so 
is segregation on interstate trains. Mr. 
Brownell supported a suit by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People against 12 railroads. 
The brief was another step in the long 
process of reversing the Supreme Court 
ruling, handed down in 1896, that segre- 
gation is legal if equal facilities are pro- 
vided for both races. How long it would 
take to eliminate segregation completely 
was something few were predicting. 


RED ROUNDUP 


Cer AGENTS in New York, 
Texas and San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
jailed 11 leaders of the Puerto Rican 
Communist Party on charges of plotting 
forcible overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The arrests, said the FBI, would 
cripple the party in Puerto Rico. Among 
those held: Ramén Mirabal Carrién, and 
Juan Santos-Rivera, Moscow-trained 
party member since 1932. 

The roundup—fifteenth of top-rank 
Reds since 1948—brought to 129 the 
number arrested under the Smith Act. 
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The customer is in... 


You know he is. You telephoned ahead ™ 
from your last town for an appointment. ye 


He'll see you... 


You know he will. He said so 
when you telephoned. 





4 He’s interested... 


/ You know he is. You told him enough 
/ over the telephone to arouse his interest. 


, ahead for appointments—regularly. 
> “f Find out for yourself how Long Distance opens doors. 
Saves you time and money. Builds your confidence. 


Improves your chances of making sales. 


LONG DISTANCE DOESN’T COST—IT PAYS 
Bell Telephone System 
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[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Republicans Seek McCarthy Aid . . . Churchill Hopeful 
Of Ike-Malenkov Talks . . . Eisenhower Tired of Job? 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, remains convinced that Mr. 
Eisenhower will not accept nomina- 
tion to a second term if the elections 
of this year produce a defeat for the 
Republicans. 


oe 


Mr. Eisenhower is giving more and 
more signs that he considers the job 
of being President an onerous one and 
that he would like to be back in pri- 
vate life. One sign among several is 
the offhand remark to some West 
Point alumni: “Just give me a little 
time and I will be back in the crowd 
cheering for some other poor sucker 
v~ ‘s up here.” 


x *k 


President Eisenhower has admitted to 
friends that he finds criticism of his 
Administration hard to take, even 
though criticism may be a prerogative 
of political opponents. 


x * * 


Paul Hoffman, who had been close to 
the President, somewhat miffed Mr. 
Eisenhower by turning down a request 
that he accept appointment as U.S. 
Ambassador to India. Mr. Hoffman 
begged off, to the chagrin of the White 
House. Mr. Hoffman is reported to 
have suggested that he might accept a 
roving ambassadorship to the coun- 
tries of Asia. 


* k & 


Senator Joseph McCarthy received 
last-minute overtures from some offi- 
cials high in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, asking him to campaign ac- 
tively for Republican candidates. 
Earlier, these same officials had sought 
to discourage any campaigning by the 
Wisconsin Senator. 


xk * 


William Knowland, Republican Sen- 
ate leader, is going to have a very 
difficult time trying to keep the com- 


ing special session of the Senate from 
wandering far afield from the ques- 
tion of censuring Senator McCarthy. 
For one thing, a big legislative fight 
and debate is brewing over the con- 
tract that President Eisenhower or- 
dered signed with the Dixon-Yates 
electric-power combination to pro- 
duce power for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


x kee 


A group of 10 to 15 Republican Sena- 
tors is prepared to talk a long time in 
the Senate on the issues raised by the 
proposal to censure Senator Mc- 
Carthy. 


* « ¢ 


More than one member of the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet is planning to return 
to private business early in 1955 if the 
Democrats take control of Congress. 
A number of top officials had come to 
Washington for what they thought 
would be one year and already have 
stayed two. Mr. Eisenhower may find 
it difficult to induce businessmen to 
stay longer. 


x wk 


Frank Lausche, four-time Governor 
of Ohio, regarded as a sure-fire choice 
of voters for a fifth term, is to be a 
factor in the next Democratic Nation- 
al Convention. Mr. Lausche is a 
proved vote getter in Ohio but, as a 
Catholic, runs into the barrier that 
helped to defeat Al Smith, when 
his mind turns to thinking of higher 
office. 


: FF & 


Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Senator “ 


and 1952 candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, is 


almost assured of control of the 
Tennessee delegation to the next 
Democratic Convention now that 
“Boss” Edward Crump, his arch po- 
litical foe, is dead. Senator Kefauver 
is hard at work on electric power 






as one issue to be dwelt upon in the 
future. 


x * * 


Thomas Dewey, retiring New York 
Governor, is reported to be assured of 
an income of $200,000 a year in a top- 
level legal job offered him. Mr. Dewey 
is expected to return to politics once 
his personal fortunes are improved. 


*x& &€& ¢& 


Averell Harriman’s name will move 
high up on the list of Democratic as- 
pirants for the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1956 if he becomes Governor 
of New York. The Governor's job in 
New York has been a traditional step- 
pingstone to the presidential nomina- 
tion in both parties. 


x ke * 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, expects that, after the No- 
vember election in the United States, 
President Eisenhower will be more 
receptive to the idea of a meeting with 
Russia’s Georgi Malenkov to talk 
about peace in the “cold war.” 


x * * 


The French have been quietly dropped 
from the five-power intelligence col- 
lective group that meets periodically 
in Singapore to compare notes on the 
military situation in Southeast Asia. 
The four other powers—Britain, U. S., 
Australia and New Zealand—appar- 
ently feared that the French would 
leak joint planning and military 
build-up secrets to the Communist 
Viet Minh in Indo-China. 


xk * 


Edgar Faure, Finance Minister of 
France, got a cool reception in Wash- 
ington when he asked for 250 million 
added dollars to support the French 
expeditionary corps in Indo-China 
during 1955. The U.S. has agreed to 
discuss the subject, but the French 
will be lucky to get half what they ask. 
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The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, world’s #1 dictating machine. 


Around the world... 
THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 


dictating machine helps 


busy people get more done 


In 68 lands, Dictaphone experts are ready to serve you. 
Extraordinary service is one reason for Dictaphone’s 
enthusiastic customers and world leadership. 


Wherever you are, the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine and plastic Dictabelt record help 
you double your capacity to get things done. 


Find out today how you can save time and com- 
municate better with the one dictating machine known 
and used the world over. Write JKA, Dictaphone 


Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE? coeroxssion 


Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt are registered 
and trusted trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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ANOTHER SINCLAIR FIRST! 


There’s dramatic significance in 
this new boiler at Sinclair’s cata- 
lytic cracking unit at Houston, 
Texas. 


Developed by Sinclair Refining 
Company, the Houston boiler is 
the first of its kind to achieve com- 
plete conversion of waste gases 
into useful power. 


Steam created by the combustion 


of this gas now supplements the 
boiler capacity of the refinery, re- 
ducing the amount of fuel needed 
to produce the refinery’s power 
requirements. 


This Sinclair “first” offers impor- 
tant practical advantages to the 
Company, to the industry, and to 
you. It provides a more efficient 
plant operation; it insures substan- 


tial fuel savings, and it contributes 
to the conservation of our country’s 
natural resources by saving thou- 
sands of barrels of oil a year. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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If only usual “off year" trends are running in this election year: 

The Senate, in that event, is likely to go Democratic by 2 to 5 seats. 

The House will be won by Democrats with a margin of 30 or more seats. 

There is nothing now in sight to indicate that normal trends are not at 
work in 1954; that Republicans have a counter to those trends. 





Real Republican problem is this: In 1952 voters gave a landslide to Mr. 
Eisenhower. At the same time they gave the barest possible margin for 
Republicans in both houses of Congress. The slightest shift away from the party 
in power--normal when a President is not being chosen--will give the Democrats 
control of Congress, take control from Republicans. 





Pocketbook factors, probably, are to dominate November 2 voting. 

Unemployed total 1.5 million more than a year ago. Wage earners in many 
industries find that their income goes a little less far than it did. 

PY "Real" take-home pay--with taxes taken out and with living-cost changes 
applied to what's left--often is lower than in 19535. Auto worker has about $2 
a week less on that basis. Steelworker's pay, on an average, is off around $3 a 
week, a coal miner's pay off about the same amount. 

Farm operators find their "real" income off around 7 per cent. The dairy 
farmers and corn-belt farmers are not doing that well. That's a situation that 
does not contribute to contentment, may cause some irritation instead. 

Pensioners, on the other hand, are better off. Investors, too, are a 
trifle better off. Businessmen, generally, are about as well off. 

Republican losses this year, if they occur, will indicate that voters 
insist upon being better off each year; that they want living-standard trends to 
be ever onward and upward, never to undergo adjustment. 





























You can be quite sure of this much, either way the voting goes: 

Money will be kept abundant, interest rates low. Farmers will get more 
benefits, not less, barring a White House veto. Public works will expand. 

1 Highway building will be pushed. Public-school construction may get federal aid. 
Taxpayers will find Congress interested in giving them relief. 

Republican chances to hold the White House in 1956 will relate closely to 
the state of business in that year. There will be a strong political urge to 
use Government powers to assure continuing prosperity. Democrats almost surely 
will go along with Government efforts to stimulate business activity. They'll 
try to claim credit for any real uptrend that does appear. 

Basic trends, probably, are to be on the side of moderate inflation. If 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
Republicans lose, it will be a sign that even mild deflation is unpopular. 


White House, looking ahead, favors these policies to help business: 
Mortgage money to be kept abundant and cheap. Highway building to be 
pushed with more federal help. Tax cuts to be favored over a broad increase in 
federal spending. Tax policy to encourage business investment as well as to 

release more income to individual consumers for spending. 

Democrats would put more stress upon direct spending by Government. 
Republicans will tend to favor more indirect stimulants. Both are taking the 
view that Government is responsible for assuring good times. 











Stock-market rise indicates investor optimism about business. There is no 
present sign that people with money fear effects of a political shift. 

Rising stock prices, to date, reflect these things: (1) abundant money 
supplies seeking investment; (2) low interest rates, which make yields on many 
stocks seem attractive; (3) outlook for improving profits in 1955, which may 
result in higher dividends for some companies; (4) a less abundant floating 
supply of stocks as pension funds, institutional investors accumulate more. 

Buying of stocks, however, remains quite selective. "Blue chips" for a 
time dominated buying. Tendency now is to favor other strong companies with 
good earnings records in lines of activity that look most favorable. 

There's no sign yet of runaway speculation by the public. 








It's in the field of highway building that big plans are shaping. 

At present, highway construction costs 3.7 billions, maintenance 1.7 
billions a year. Planned is a program to cost up to 10 billions a year for new 
construction, plus an increase to 2 billions a year for maintenance. 

That's more than a doubling of expenditure if it really is tried. 

How to pay for it? The device under study is this: Create a new U.S. 
Government corporation with power to borrow backed by a Treasury guarantee. 
Divert federal gas tax collections to this corporation for paying interest and 
anortization on the bonds. Keep this whole operation outside the budget and 
outside the national debt. Idea is that up to 20 billion dollars could be 
underwritten on this basis as a starter. States would match. 

It's a suggested return to something like New Deal methods. 








Military spending at the same time is being cut further. To show how the 
latest spending proposals stack up with the recent past fiscal years: 

In 1951: Army, 7.5 billions. Navy, 5.6 billions. Air Force, 6.4. 

By 1955: Army, 16.5 billions. Navy, 11.9. Air Force, 15.1 billions. 

Now: Army, 9.2 billions, Navy, 10.5 billions. Air Force, 15.5 billions. 

It's the Army that is in a squeeze. There is a break from the days when 
defense dollars were divided three ways--almost equally. 


Odds appear to be growing that Eisenhower will insist upon stepping out 
after 1956; that he will prefer--at age 66--to be a one-term President. 

After 20 months of trying, the President is not noticeably warming up to 
his job; is giving occasional hints that it isn't what he expected it to be. 

Richard Nixon, Vice President, is the White House political favorite at the 
moment. A tussle, Nixon vs. Senator William Knowland, may be shaping up. 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No.2 ina series) 


“Room for 70 football fields 
under this roof —room to build 


bigger bombers and transports” 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


One football field covers more than an acre, yet in 
Marietta, Georgia, there’s an aircraft plant with a 
single building that could house 70 football fields. 

This statistic is just as important as it is amazing 
—important, of course, to U. S. defense. The plant 
was built big by the government for a purpose—to 
manufacture big multi-engine airplanes in quantity 
with utmost speed and efficiency. 

Today GAP-6 (Government Aircraft Plant No. 
6) is operated by Lockheed for the U. S. Air Force, 
is building big turbo-prop C-130A assault trans- 
ports and six-engine B-47 jet bombers, more than 
half the parts being made under the same big roof. 
Another production line modifies early B-47’s, and 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 


there’s still room for a fourth production line. 

GAP-6 is not just big for bigness’ sake but for 
production efficiency. And the record made there 
in the last three years proves the advantage of 
“everything under one roof”... (1) first B-47 flown 
60 days ahead of schedule; (2) subsequent and 
current production all on schedule; (3) now build- 
ing planes with 25% of original man-hours; (4) 
learning curve now 73% and still going down, well 
under the 80% industry average; (5) third best 
safety record in the entire industry. 

Already a vital part of America’s defense indus- 
try, GAP-6 can easily produce even more and big- 
ger planes for U. S. protection. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 
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Or THE WEEK 


> CONTINENTAL COMMANDER, to 
have a key role in shaping up a new U. S. 
Army Reserve program, is Gen. John E. 
Dahiquist. The idea, in the phrase of 
Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens, is to 
create a Reserve “with meat on its 
bones,” tied closely to Army units and 
ready to take up arms without delay. 
General Dahlquist is taking over as 
first head of the new Continental Army 
Command. Previous assignments have 
prepared him for a part in remodeling 
the Reserves. Before World War II he 
specialized on plans to mobilize Reserves 
and National Guardsmen. After the war, 
he was the War Department’s deputy 
director of personnel, later went to Ger- 
many to change the First Division from 
an occupation outfit into a scrappy 
fighting command. The General also is 
credited in the Pentagon with effective- 
ness in talking before committees of Con- 
gress. This is ability he can use in the 
next few months when Congress is ex- 
amining a new draft and Reserve plan. 
General Dahlquist, 58, is an officer who 
reached four-star rank without attending 
West Point. He attended the University 
of Minnesota, entered the Army, after 
training at Fort Snelling, Minn., as a 
Reserve second lieutenant. He is also a 
fighting general who commanded the 
36th Division, a Texas National Guard 
unit, during a year of combat across 
Southern France and Germany. 


> TROUBLE SHOOTER for the U.S. in 
the Far East is Walter S$. Robertson, 
a persuasive Virginian who left a pros- 
perous investment-banking business in 





—Wide World 


GENERAL DAHLQUIST 
. . a remodeled Reserve 


Richmond to take a hand in diplomacy. 
With things in Korea, Japan and For- 
mosa constantly abubble, Mr. Robertson 
never knows when he will have to catch 
a plane and go settle a crisis. 

His job is to keep things quiet. Latest 
trip was to Formosa to talk with Chiang 
Kai-shek and to put over the idea that 
the U.S. does not want to get involved 
in a war with Communist China. Last 
week Chiang’s air force was dropping 
propaganda leaflets, instead of bombs, 
on the mainland. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, too, seemed to be shrinking from 





> DIXON-YATES is a pairing of 
names mixed in political con- 
troversy although the men be- 
hind the names are little known 
to the public. The men are Edgar 
H. Dixon and Eugene A. Yates, 
executives of power companies 
operating next door to Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The controversy now figuring 
in the campaign reopens an old 
public-vs.-private-power fight. 
What triggered it was a Gov- 
ernment decision that a new firm, 
formed last July by Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates, should build a power plant 
at West Memphis, Ark., to supply 
current to TVA. A TVA plan for a new 








MR. DIXON and MR. YATES 


immediate war, perhaps under the influ- 
ence of a recent Soviet mission. 

Mr. Robertson, 60, is an Assistant 
Secretary of State. For two years during 
World War II he was Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator in Australia, then spent two 
years in China. Experience in China led 
him to urge aid for Chiang and to cau- 
tion against trusting the Communists. 
After returning to banking, he resumed 
his diplomatic career with the Eisenhower 
Administration, where his first big job 
was to talk Korean President Syngman 
Rhee into accepting a cease-fire. 


> THREE U. S. DOCTORS, who won the 
Nobel Prize for medicine last week, 
worked as a team to find a new weapon 
against poliomyelitis. The prize of 
$35,066 goes in equal shares to Dr. John 
F. Enders, Dr. Thomas H. Weller and 
Dr. Frederick C. Robbins. 

Vaccine against polio came from their 
discovery. The three doctors learned how 
to grow the three known polio viruses in 
test tubes, cultivating them in tissues of 
monkey kidney nourished by a solution 
of 66 chemicals. The discovery permits 
mass production of the viruses as the 
basis of a vaccine. The vaccine was de- 
veloped by Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, now is being tested 
and soon may be mass-produced. 

Dr. Enders, 57, led the team. He was 
educated at Yale and Harvard and is 
associate professor of bacteriology at 
Harvard Medical School. Since the 
1920s, his researches have been directed 
at infectious diseases. He now is work- 

(Continued on page 14) 





EDGAR DIXON EUGENE YATES 


plant to supply extra current needed 
by an atomic-energy plant was re- 
jected in Congress, which is still to 
pass on the Dixon-Yates deal. 

Mr. Dixon is president of Middle 





—Wide World 


South Utilities, Inc., a holding 
company that owns power com- 
panies in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi and has an 80 
per cent interest in the new firm. 
He is 49 and has been in the 
utility business since going to 
work for Electric Bond & Share 
Company at the age of 18. He 
is regarded as an expert in utility 
financing. 

Mr. Yates, 73, is chairman of 
the Southern Company, which 
owns power companies in Mississippi, 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia and 
has 20 per cent of the new firm. He is 
a graduate of Rutgers University and 
an engineer. 
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“People believe in The American Magazine 
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because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


THAT’S WHY YOUR ADVERTISING GETS RESULTS 


To an advertiser, one of a magazine’s greatest assets 
is the responsiveness of its readers. The American 
Magazine has cultivated deep and lasting loyalty that 
assures this response by demonstrating constantly to 
its millions of readers that The American Magazine 
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One great reason why people believe in The American 
Magazine is the impressive list of outstanding Ameri- 
cans whose articles appear in our pages. For example: 


os 
* 
: J. EDGAR HOOVER, Director of the Federal Bureau 
“4 of Investigation. 

* PHILIP D. REED, Chairman of the Board, General Elec- 
* tric Company. 

* DR. HAROLD DODDS, President, Princeton University. 
* 

* 

* 


* 
x 
* 
* 
ke 
* 
* 
+ 
a. 
HELEN TRAUBEL, Famous in opera and TV. 2 
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understands them and their interests. And this 
unique credibility in our editorial pages extends to 
your advertising—a plus that is of inestimable value. 

Take advantage of this sales producing editorial 
atmosphere. Place your advertising where it will be 
believed and, more important, where it will be acted 
upon—in The American Magazine. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 





“It moves goods because it moves people.” 


© The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion. 
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ing on vaccines for mumps and measles, 
trying to cultivate viruses of these dis- 
eases as he did the polio virus. 

Dr. Weller, 39, a professor in the Har- 
vard School of Public Health, was edu- 
cated at the University of Michigan and 
at Harvard. He is a student of parasitic 
diseases, has isolated and grown the 
viruses that cause shingles. 

Dr. Robbins, 38, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and at Harvard, iso- 
lated the organism that causes “Q fever” 
while he was an Army Medical Corps offi- 
cer in World War II. He left Harvard in 
1952 to become pediatrics professor at 
Western Reserve Medical School. 


> VANNEVAR BUSH, who supervised 
U.S. scientific research on weapons in 
World War II, appeared last April before 
a board hearing the case of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer and suggested the possi- 
bility that Dr. Oppenheimer was “be- 
ing tried because he expressed strong 
opinions.” 

“If you want to try that case, you 
can try me,” he said. “I have expressed 
strong opinions many times, and I intend 
to do so.” 

It is now disclosed that in June he 
expressed a further strong opinion to a 
subcommittee of Congress: that the con- 
fident relationship between scientists 
and the military, built up during the 
war, now is being wrecked, mainly be- 
cause of the security program. His fellow 
scientists, he said, are discouraged and 
feel that they are suspected. 

Mr. Bush, 64, is one of America’s 
best-known scientists. He was educated 
at Tufts College, Harvard and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
during World War I did research on sub- 
marine detection for the U.S. Navy. He 
was dean of MIT’s school of engineering 
for six years until elected president of 
the Carnegie Institution, a scientific re- 
search organization, in 1938. He adminis- 
tered the atom-bomb project in its early 
stages, helped pioneer the development 
of electronic calculators. 


> LABOR LEADER with rising power in 
the Teamsters Union, biggest organization 
within the American Federation of La- 
bor, is James R. Hoffa. Reports last 
week that he has taken control of the 
union and is using the union’s president, 
Dave Beck, only as a front, were denied 
by both men. 

At only 41, Mr. Hoffa is a man of in- 
creasing influence within the union. He 
comes from Detroit where he heads a 
local, is chairman of the Midwest Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. He also is an inter- 
national vice president of the union. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


VANNEVAR BUSH 
... “strong opinions” 


When Mr. Beck was elected to succeed 
Daniel J. Tobin as head of the union, 
it was votes influenced by Mr. Hoffa that 
helped him win. 

One thing that Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Beck 
disagree over is Michigan politics. Mr. 
Hoffa’s followers have backed Senator 
Homer Ferguson, a Republican, for re- 
election. Mr. Beck last week said he op- 
poses Mr. Ferguson because of the Sena- 
tor’s voting record in Congress. 

Once a grocery-store checker, Mr. Hoffa 
became an AFL organizer in 1936 when 
he was 23, soon called a sit-down strike 


—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT TUBMAN of Liberia is 
greeted by President Eisenhower 


against the company he had been work. 
ing for. Four years later he was business 
agent for a union local of truck drivers, 
used that strategic spot to vault into 
high position in the Teamsters. 


> LIBERIA’S PRESIDENT, an energetic 
descendant of onetime U.S. slaves, is 
bustling about this country on a good- 
will tour. The chief of the African Negro 
republic, William V. S$. Tubman, was a 
White House guest of President Eisen- 
hower last week and in Washington 
talked about U.S. loans to his country 
and about aid for development. 

On tour, he had a tight, split-minute 
schedule through the North, with civic 
receptions and special visits to the plants 
of Firestone Rubber Company at Akron 
and Republic Steel Company at Cleve- 
land. Operations of these firms in Liberia, 
where Firestone has rubber plantations 
and Republic is mining high-grade iron 
ore, provide most of the revenues for his 
Government. 

President Tubman’s schedule during a 
week in the South had not been com- 
pletely spelled out except that he is to re- 
ceive honorary degrees from three Negro 
universities and is to travel in a private 
railroad car. 

President Tubmen, 58, heads the True 
Whigs, only effective political party in 
Liberia, has been President since 1943 
and has accepted a “draft” for another 
four-year term beginning in 1956. 


> NEW CANDIDATE for Congress, who 
is trying to hold Utah’s first district 
for the Republicans with one of the 
shortest campaigns on record, is a well- 
known educator, Henry Aldous Dixon. 
He was drawn into the race suddenly, 
and only after some persuasion, to re- 
place Representative Douglas R. String- 
fellow. Mr. Stringfellow withdrew from 
the race when his story of being a World 
War II secret agent was disclosed to be 
a hoax. 

The race for political office is Mr. 
Dixon’s first. He is 64, was president of 
Weber College at Ogden, Utah, for 18 
years, has been president of Utah State 
Agricultural College for a year. He is 
nationally recognized as an educator, was 
on an advisory committee to the U. S. 
Office of Education for several years, and 
was a member of President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education from 
1946 to 1948. 

Politically, his work is cut out for him. 
His Democratic opponent, Walter K. 
Granger, is an experienced campaigner 
who served six terms in Congress before 
unsuccessfully seeking a Senate seat in 
1952. 
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Smith’s paper work was mounting— 


Then he found that one call can do it all; 
(he was shipping umpteen different ways) 


sending RAILWAY EXPRESS really pays! 
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a call Railway Express first. A complete 
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As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 
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Here are the queens of the over-ocean sky routes 


In the past five years nearly one and 
one-half million people have chosen the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, and the airlines 
operating this luxurious aircraft, when 
making trips abroad. 


Boeing Stratocruisers are queens of 
the ocean crossings flown by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, British Overseas 
Airways, and Northwest Orient Air 
Lines. In addition, Northwest operates 
Stratocruisers across the continent. 


Why are Stratocruisers assigned to 
the smartest flights, and selected by ex- 
perienced air travelers? It could be the 
greater comfort of deep, restful seats 





and extra leg room. Or roominess: 
Stratocruiser aisles are wide, and this 
is the only transport with a lower deck 
lounge. Quietness? The Stratocruiser 
has a lower sound level than other air- 
liners. Altitude-conditioning? At 20,000 
fect, the Stratocruiser maintains a cabin 
altitude of only 2,700 feet. These, and 
other advantages, add up to the pleas- 
antest, most comfortable long-distance 
flight you can make today. 


In addition to the commercial Strato- 
cruisers, Boeing has built more than 
600 of their military counterparts — the 
C-97. As the next logical step the 





BSOEMN 


company has built—and is now test 
flying — America’s first jet transport, the 
“707.” This prototype airplane was 
built with company funds to demon- 
strate its potentials for either military 
or commercial use. The Air Force has 
placed an order for a limited number 
of the tanker version of this aircraft. 


Boeing today is the nation’s largest 
single producer of multi-jet aircraft. 
Among its products are the B-47 six- 
engine Stratojet medium bomber, the 
B-52 eight-engine Stratofortress heavy 
bomber, and now the four-engine jet 
transport-tanker. 
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FINAL SIZE-UP 
OF ELECTIONS 


On-the-Ground Survey Points to Victory for Democrats 





All measurable political signs, just be- 
fore election, indicate that the Demo- 
crats will win and the Republicans lose 
control of both houses of Congress. 

In last week’s issue of U.S. News & 
World Report a forecast was made, based 
upon pocketbook factors as they influ- 
ence voting trends in each State and 
each congressional district. This appraisal 
indicated Democrats would come 
out of the election with 5 more 
Senate seats than the Republicans 
and 55 to 79 more House seats. 

A size-up of the election out- 
come now has been made by mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report on the 
basis of on-the-ground surveys that 
they make in all key States. In 
this case, the appraisal is based 
upon the traditional _ political 
tests—local straw votes, opinions 
of experienced political apprais- 
ers on both sides, evidences of 
disaffection and splits within the 
two parties. 

Again, the results indicate a 
Democratic victory. The outlook 
suggests that the Democrats will 
come out of the election with 4 
more Senate seats and 44 more 
House seats than they now hold. In 
that event, the Democrats, would 
have 5 more seats in the Senate 
than the Republicans would have, 
and 84 more seats in the House. 
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The political “feel” from one end of 
the country to the other is that of at least 
mild trouble for the Republicans. In 
some States, the party is deeply divided 
by internal fights that spell loss of zeal 
and votes. In other States, there are 
pockets of unemployment, always trou- 
blesome for those in office. Overtime is 
out and income down for many workers. 





“COUNTING THEM ALREADY” 









Hesse in The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 





And there is a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion among farmers whose income has 
declined. 

These and other points of irritation 
seem to outweigh the satisfaction shown 
at the end of the Korean war. Generally 
speaking, Republicans have been having 
trouble selling their theme of peace and 
prosperity. 

Trained political observers, after 
six weeks of traveling and sounding 
sentiment in the field, are unable 
to report any evidence that the 
voters are so well satisfied that they 
intend to elect more Republicans 
instead of fewer of them. Normal 
trends run against the party in 

_power in mid-term congressional 
elections. This usually loses seats 
in Congress for that party. There 
appears to be no departure from 
this tendency in the making for 
1954. 

Instead, there are a good many 
signs of voter irritations. These 
show up especially in big-city areas 
where Democrats are strongest. But 
they also reach into rural areas 
that helped to give the election to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the Re- 
publicans in 1952. 

Impartial observers around the 
country expect the November 2 
voting to be just about normal for 
mid-term elections so far as turn- 
out and result are concerned. Over 
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the last 50 years, the average loss of 
House seats for the party in power in 
mid-term elections has been 37. 

For this year’s elections, registrations 
are fewer in some areas. There is a great 
deal of voter apathy. Many Republicans 
who turned out to win for Mr. Eisen- 
hower in 1952 apparently are not excited 
enough to go to the polls in 1954 to vote 
for Republican Senate and House mem- 
bers. But the Democrats, pressing for a 
comeback, are busy. This suggests a 
normal mid-term drift away from the 
party in power. 

In big-city States, and in industrial 
and mining areas of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan, a tide appears to be running 
against Republicans. A great many farm- 
ers in the Middle West who voted for 
Mr. Eisenhower now say they are turn- 
ing to the Democrats. Some of this senti- 
ment seems to overleap the Rockies and 
reach the Pacific Coast States of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

First traces of the shifting sentiment 
showed in the Maine elections in Sep- 
tember. The restlessness overspreads 
New England to reach through the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and into the Alle- 
ghenies. It hits the Republicans hardest 
in areas that hold pools of surplus labor: 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, where 
some mills are closed or working part 
time; in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and some Rocky Mountain 
States, where mines are closed; in Illinois 
and Michigan, where automobile and 
farm-implement industries have trimmed 
working hours and cut employment. 

In the Middle West, farmers are dis- 
turbed by lower prices for hogs, for eggs, 
for chickens. Some will not vote. Others 
are shifting to the Democrats. Similar 
feelings reach into the Rockies. Drought 
bothers big cattlemen and sheepmen. 
And there is some disquiet about Repub- 
lican power and irrigation policies. Be- 
yond the Rockies, there are pools of un- 
employment in newly industrialized re- 
gions on the Pacific Coast. 

Party divisions are hurting one party 
or the other in some specific areas. In 
the main, these divisions are harming 
Republicans more than Democrats. It is 
easier for a party to unite when it is out 
of power. 

Sharpest Republican divisions show up 
in New Jersey and Indiana. In New 
Jersey, old-line Republicans are fight- 
ing hard against Clifford P. Case, the Ei- 
senhower-supported nominee for the 
Senate. This may help to give the Demo- 
crats a Senate seat. In Indiana, a Re- 
publican struggle between the Governor 
and the two United States Senators over 
control of the State organization is 
weakening the party’s chances of holding 
House seats. 
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ON THIS BASIS— 
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*Seat now 


technically 


held by 


Republican 


appointee 


Democrats may pick up 5 Senate Seats and 


lose 1 (in Ohio), for a net gain of 4. 





The Senate then would line up this way: 


50 Democrats, 45 Republicans, 1 Independent. 


Democrats in Idaho are deeply di- 
vided by the Senate candidacy of Glen 
H. Taylor, a former Senator and running 
mate of Henry A. Wallace in the latter’s 
race for the Presidency on the Progres- 
sive Party ticket in 1948. So many con- 
servative Democrats are leaving Mr. Tay- 
lor that Republicans claim the re-election 
of Senator Henry C. Dworshak, the Re- 
publican candidate, is assured. 

It is the economic factor, however, 
that is damaging Republicans in Senate 
races in Oregon, Kentucky and Wy- 
oming. And the Nevada Senate race is 
in a class by itself. 

Republicans fear the loss of a Senate 
seat in usually Republican Oregon. The 
race is close, but observers say Richard 
L. Neuberger, Democrat, holds a dis- 
cerhible lead over the Republican in- 
cumbent, Guy Cordon. Mr. Neuberger, 
a pronounced liberal, is helped by un- 
favorable economic conditions and in- 
creasing Democratic registration. He is 


expected to score heavily in Democratic 
Portland and may cut down usual Re- 
publican margins in rural counties so 
that Mr. Cordon cannot overcome the 
Portland majority. 

The aging Alben W. Barkley, long a 
Senator, then Vice President, has been 
brought into the field by Democrats in 
Kentucky in their struggle to recapture 
a Senate seat now held by Republican 
John Sherman Cooper. Impartial ob- 
servers give the edge to Mr. Barkley, who 
is trying to put down talk about his age 
by the vigor of his campaign. He has on 
his side a good Democratic organization, 
a lopsided Democratic registration and 
large numbers of unemployed miners and 
workers. Mr. Cooper, in an uphill fight, 
is running on his own record, which even 
Democrats call good. 

Former Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
a New Deal Democrat making a political 
comeback, is rated well ahead in Wy- 
oming. Mr. O’Mahoney, well known, 
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ON THIS BASIS — 





Democrats may pick up 45 House Seats and 


lose 1 (in Ohio), for a net gain of 44. 





The House then would line up this way: 


259 Democrats, 175 Republicans, 1 Independent. 


personally popular, usually gets Republi- 
can help. He lost narrowly in the 1952 
Eisenhower sweep. This time, his candi- 
dacy is strengthened by economic trou- 
bles, drought on the cattle ranges, un- 
employment in the towns. 

Supporters of the Republican nominee, 
Representative William Henry Harrison, 
an enthusiastic Eisenhower man, are 
pounding at three issues in an effort to 
head off Mr. O'Mahoney. These are that 
he spent most of the last two years in 
Washington, that his law firm is defend- 
ing Owen Lattimore, and that he has 
represented Cuban cane-sugar interests. 
Wyoming has its own beet-sugar in- 
dustry. The attacks may be drawing away 
some votes, but hardly enough, it is 
thought, to beat Mr. O’Mahoney. 

Democrats count on a sure Demo- 
cratic replacement for the late Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada. The seat now 
technically is held by a Republican ap- 
pointed by a Republican Governor to 
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succeed Mr. McCarran. Republicans 
tried to avoid an election and make the 
appointment stand for the remainder of 
the McCarran term, expiring in January, 
1957. But the courts ordered an election. 

Nevada is a Democratic State, and a 
strong pro-Democratic tide has been 
running there. The nominee of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, Alan 
Bible, popular, long a McCarran protégé, 
is called a cinch to win over Republican 
Ernest S. Brown, the Governor’s ap- 
pointee. 

Thus, the best prospects for Demo- 
cratic Senate gains are figured as in 
New Jersey, Kentucky, Wyoming, Ore- 
gon and Nevada. This would give them 
a gain of 5 seats, to be offset in the 
minds of most appraisers by the possi- 
ble loss of 1 Democratic seat in Ohio. 

Ohio is a special case. Here, Demo- 
cratic Senator Thomas A. Burke is serv- 
ing by appointment in the place of the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. Mr. Burke 


faces Representative at Large George H. 
Bender, who has won six State-wide races 
for election to the House, and thus is 
better known all across the State than is 
Mr. Burke. 

Moreover, Ohio is normally Republi- 
can and is in better shape industrial- 
ly and employmentwise than is the rest of 
the country. In Ohio even farmers are 
not stirred up as they are elsewhere in 
the Midwest. Mr. Bender is being given 
the edge in this race. 

In the House races, farm unrest and 
the pinch of unemployment are showing 
up in selected areas sprinkled across the 
nation. 

The biggest areas of House gains in 
prospect for the Democrats are in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Unemployment, and a shift in 
voting arrangements that enabled Demo- 
crats to get their men on the ticket all 
across the State in the primaries, promise 
changes in the California line-up. Farm 
and labor unrest and irritations among 
Republicans, themselves, give hope to 
Democrats in Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
Labor unrest and a lopsided Republican 
share of the New York House seats sug- 
gest changes there. 

The same pattern of labor uarest is 


found in Connecticut, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 


Jersey, Kentucky, Oregon, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. Through 
Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada and Utah, it is a combi- 
nation of farm, labor and mining un- 
certainties that is disturbing the Re- 
publicans. 

In Virginia, 2 of the 3 House seats that 
swung to Republicans with the Eisen- 
hower tide now are being claimed by 
Democrats in a swing back to normal. 

Ohio, torn between the two parties— 
what with a Democratic Governor and a 
predominance of Republicans in other 
offices—is making an apathetic approach 
to the election. Impartial observers are 
expecting the Democratic Governor— 
Frank J. Lausche—to be re-elected. And 
there is expected to be considerable 
juggling of from 3 to 5 House seats 
which may wind up with a net gain of 
1 seat for the Republicans in the State. 

In the Senate, aside from prospective 
changes in Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon and Wyoming, few observers see 
alterations in the line-up. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall is in a 
rough battle in Massachusetts. Textile 
unemployment is giving votes to Foster 
Furcolo, the Democrat, and may swing 
2 House seats to the Democrats. But 
Massachusetts Democrats are somewhat 
divided in their support of Mr. Furcolo, 
and Mr. Saltonstall is given the edge in 
his race. 

In Rhode Island, few regard the vet- 
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eran Senator Theodore F. Green in any 
danger from Republican Walter I. Sund- 
lun. Democrats hold all the House seats 
and the Governorship there. 

The race of Democratic Senator J. 
Allen Frear, Jr., for re-election in Dela- 
ware still is a close one. Representative 
Herbert B. Warburton, the Republican 
candidate, is banging away at the idea 
that this may be the seat that will turn 
control of the Senate. Some New Deal 
elements in the State regarded Mr. Frear 
as too conservative, and there was dissent 
from his nomination. But impartial re- 
porters give the edge to the Senator. 

Republicans in West Virginia give their 
man, Thomas B. Sweeney, only an outside 
chance of defeating the Democratic vet- 
eran incumbent, Matthew M. Neely, in 
that State’s race for the Senate. Mr. Neely 
is calling President Eisenhower person- 
ally responsible for conditions in West 
Virginia. The State, with closing mines, 
has been hit hard. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, for the Dem- 
ocrats, is listed as running ahead of Re- 
publican Joseph T. Meek in Illinois. The 
Senator has a stout organization busy in 
Chicago, and there are suggestions that 
he has been making inroads into Repub- 
lican strength down-State. Down-State 
miners have been out of work and some 
farmers have been dissatisfied with Re- 
publican handling of drought relief. 

In Michigan, Senator Homer Fergu- 
son, Republican, is given an edge over 
Patrick V. McNamara, the Democratic 
nominee. Mr. McNamara got the nomina- 
tion after the death of former Senator 
Blair Moody, is not too well known over 
the State. Moreover, he has less than 
solid labor support, something greatly 
needed by Democratic candidates in 
Michigan. In the closing days of the 
campaign, however, there are signs of a 
big labor push that is throwing a scare 
into Republicans. The Democrats may 
pick up two House seats in Detroit and 
the Michigan iron country. 

Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, Repub- 
lican, holds a lead in the race for a Senate 
seat in California. The lead is being nar- 
rowed by an aggressive campaign by 
Representative Samuel W. Yorty, Demo- 
crat, although experts still give Mr. 
Kuchel a clear advantage. Five Repub- 
lican-held House seats are threatened, 
some by economic factors, some by the 
usual off-year trend working against nar- 
row margins of victory in 1952. One 
Democrat may lose, giving Democrats a 
net gain of four. 

Most factors favor the re-election of 
Democratic Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey in Minnesota. There are farm dis- 
contents, unemployment in some areas. 
Polls put him far ahead of the Republican 
nominee, Val Bjornson—leading by as 
much as 56 to 41 per cent of the vote 
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Democrats May Pick Up 
These House Seats 


Probable 
State Net Gain 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Total 44 


*Net loss of 1 seat for Democrats in Ohio. 











(3 per cent undecided). Farm irritations 
threaten Republican House members in 
two districts. 

Democratic Senator James E. Murray, 
78, has things just about sewed up in 
Montana. He has opposition from Repre- 
sentative Wesley A. D’Ewart, Republican 
from the eastern agricultural plateau. 
But Mr. Murray is strong in the gen- 
erally prosperous area of the plateau, 
usually carries it in his elections. And 
the Senator is figured to run comfortably 
ahead in his own western section of the 
State with its depressed mining and 
smelting towns. No House changes are 
foreseen. 

Democrats are highly confident of 
holding their Senate seat in New Mexico. 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, late starting 
his campaign, now is considered safely 
ahead. He is one of the best vote getters 
in the State. His opponent is Governor 
Edwin L. Mechem, Republican. The 
State’s 2 Republican House members are 
figured as comfortable winners. 

Senator Dworshak is expected to win 
re-election in Idaho, though perhaps nar- 
rowly. To clinch his victory in a State 


that presents a mixed economic picture, 
the Senator is counting on the votes of 
many Democrats who say they “can’t 
take” Mr. Taylor, the Democratic nomi- 
nee. Mr. Taylor is considered to be cut- 
ting Mr. Dworshak’s lead. Some even 
give Mr. Taylor a chance to win, but 
most forecasts are that he will fall short. 

South Dakota is sticking by its Re- 
publican Senator, Karl E. Mundt. Farm 
folk are upset about Eisenhower farm 
policies, but Mr. Mundt and other Re- 
publicans speak against them, too, and 
favor mandatory high farm price sup- 
ports. The Senator’s usual majority may 
be somewhat reduced, but newspaper 
polls show him with a commanding 
lead. Mr. Mundt’s role as chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee that investi- 
gated the Stevens-McCarthy dispute 
has scarcely been mentioned in the 
campaign. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette, a conserva- 
tive Democrat who appeals to conserva- 
tive Iowa Republicans, has a_ close 
election on his hands, but Iowa political 
analysts expect him to be re-elected. 
Polls give him an advantage, and distress 
in poultry and dairying areas works in 
his favor. Mr. Gillette’s Republican op- 
ponent, Representative Thomas E. Mar- 
tin, is running on a platform of all-out 
support for the President. One Republi- 
can House seat in Iowa is called in 
danger. 

Farm and industrial troubles make the 
auguries good for continued Democratic 
hold on a Senate seat from Colorado. 
John A. Carroll, a former New Deal 
House member and a White House aide 
under President Truman, is figured to be 
leading, although he may lose some con- 
servative Democratic votes. The Republi- 
can Senate nominee is Lieut. Gov. 
Gordon Allott. One Republican House 
seat in Colorado is in danger. 

Thus, the over-all picture works out to 
a net gain of 4 Senate and 44 House 
seats for the Democrats, enough to give 
them easy control of Congress. This 
could be more, or it could be less, ex- 
perts say, depending on local shifts. 

Most appraisers agree, in the main, 
that the pattern for the campaign appears 
to have been fixed. Talk about peace and 
prosperity, oratorical appeals have had 
little effect on those who have less 
money in their pocketbooks. And a good 
many Republicans, disappointed that 
the works of the New Deal were not 
immediately thrown out, are not now 
enthusiastic enough to vote. These are 
the factors upon which the election may 
turn. 

Why Mr. Eisenhower has not been 
more active in the campaign is told on 
page 21. Texts of major political 
speeches by former President Truman and 
Vice President Nixon start on page 96. 
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WHY IKE DIDN’T CAMPAIGN MORE 


Ike's last-minute campaigning 
is not from choice. It’s a conces- 
sion to Republican candidates 
who want his help. 

Politics doesn’t come natural- 
ly to Mr. Eisenhower. He would 
rather keep the White House out 
of the congressional campaign. 

History provides reasons for 
keeping aloof. Few Presidents 
have been able to help their 
parties in off-year elections. 


President Eisenhower was urged by 
Republican candidates in recent weeks 
to take to the road in a barnstorming 
political tour. From one end of the 
country to the other, candidates called 
for help. Most of these calls went un- 
answered. In the closing days of the 
campaign, there was no time for a 
speaking tour across the nation. 

Mr. Eisenhower went into the 1954 
campaign with the plan of making one 
or two high-level speeches and no more. 
At the end, he had made more speeches 
than that, but several of his talks were 
labeled nonpolitical, a distinction that 
disappointed both party leaders and 
candidates. 

Actually, the President has a distaste 
for politics. He does not regard it as his 
duty to campaign for Republican candi- 
dates for Congress. His own view is that 
it is not in keeping with the dignity of 
the White House for a President to get 
out and stump the country in a partisan 
political fight for control of Congress. He 
feels that each individual candidate 
should stand on the Eisenhower program 
and do his own campaigning. 

In his campaign talks, Mr. Eisen- 
hower refused to campaign against in- 
dividual Democrats, although he was 
urged to do so. In the main, he gave 
general support to Republicans rather 
than to specific candidates. And, to the 
surprise of his advisers, the President 
insisted that any idea that he could 
transfer his own popularity to individual 
candidates was mostly illusory. 

Here the President had in mind the 
history of mid-term congressional cam- 
paigns. No President in the past, how- 
ever popular, has been able to transfer 
his own glamour to the candidates of 
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his party in the field. Three Presidents 
have tried. Each of them failed. 

In 1918, Woodrow Wilson appealed 
for the election of a Democratic Con- 
gress, putting the appeal on a personal 
basis. In effect, he said, “if you have 
approved of my leadership” you should 
return a Democratic Congress. In the 
voting, Democrats lost 6 Senate and 19 
House seats. Control of both houses 
went to the Republicans. 

In 1938, Franklin D. Roosevelt went 
into the primaries of his own party in 
an effort to defeat 9 Senators and 3 
House members who had opposed vari- 
ous phases of his New Deal program. In 
spite of his personal popularity at the 
time, the advice of Mr. Roosevelt was 
rejected in every case except one. One 
House member was beaten. 

In 1950, Harry S. Truman made two 
cross-country speaking tours. He ap- 
pealed for the election of Senators and 
House members who would help to put 
through his “Fair Deal” program. That 
November, the Democrats lost 5 Senate 
and 28 House seats. 

Most Presidents, aside from these 
three specific examples, have taken very 
little part in mid-term congressional cam- 
paigns. Now and then, one would write 
a letter of personal endorsement to a par- 
ticular candidate. But they never took to 
the road with a series of campaign 
speeches. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 
who was among those suggesting that 
Mr. Eisenhower go out campaigning for 
a Republican Congress in 1954, did no 


He Feels Politics Lowers Prestige of Presidency 


such campaigning in the mid-term elec- 
tions of 1930. Mr. Hoover confined his 
activities to an announcement that he 
was for the late Dwight Morrow for Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and to writing a 
letter endorsing Representative Carroll 
Reece in Tennessee. Mr. Morrow won. 
But Mr. Reece was beaten in that election 
by an Independent Republican. 

In spite of history, however, the pres- 
sures upon Mr. Eisenhower have been 
unrelenting during the campaign. Be- 
cause of this, the President has taken a 
more active part than he planned. 

The President’s campaign program in- 
cluded at least 22 speeches between 
August 19 and November 2. Often, he 
has called those talks “nonpolitical,” just 
as Mr. Truman did in 1950. In his 
“nonpolitical” talks, Mr. Eisenhower 
rarely mentioned politics. 

In a speech about the accomplishments 
of the 83d Congress, Mr. Eisenhower 
trimmed out many references to the Re- 
publican Party that had been put in by 
his speech writers. In talks at Hartford, 
Conn., and New York City, he dwelt 
upon international problems. But the 
movements of the President through 
crowded areas of the East, behind police 
sirens in New York City and elsewhere 
bring out crowds and stir up interest. 

The noise, the tumult, the interest— 
in part, these are what the politicians 
want. They fear the apathy of the cam- 
paign and think the President might do 
something about this. He creates interest. 
And he is the most prominent Republican 
symbol. 
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IKE; CAMPAIGNER (With Party Chairman Hall, Majority Leader Knowland, Vice 
President Nixon, Representative Arends, Colorado Gov. Thornton, Speaker Martin) 
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MORE U.S. ARMS FOR REDS? 


A Big New Haul Is in Sight From Indo-China 


Below the truce line in Indo-China— 

An area loaded with U. S. arms and equip- 
ment is drifting to the Communists. The way 
things are going, Red armies stand to get the 
whole works—their richest haul to date. 

Chaos and confusion are riding high. Be- 
hind a screen of tight censorship, South Viet- 


SAIGON 


The U.S. can lose more of its arms and 
equipment to the Communists in this 
corner of Asia than the Reds captured in 
all of China or during the darkest days 
of the war in Korea. 

American fighting gear is streaming 
south in Indo-China now, moving down 
from the war zones of a few months ago. 
And the Communists are coming right 
behind it—not fighting this time but in- 
filtrating and organizing for a take-over 
of South Vietnam. 

This whole area, saved from Commu- 
nist armies by a truce, is in a state of 
speedy disintegration. Allied officials say if 
something drastic is not done within the 
next six months South Vietnam is almost 
certain to fall to the Communist troops. 

If that happens, the Communists will 
get their biggest haul yet in U.S. mili- 
tary goods: tanks, trucks, artillery—even 
the equipment for whole airfields moved 
out of last spring’s battle zones in Indo- 
China. 

The situation now is this: 

The French have title to all U.S. aid 
items they hold. But, under terms of the 
aid agreement, they cannot remove any 
American arms or equipment that came 
directly to Indo-China. They can evacu- 
ate only such supplies as came from, or 
by way of, France—amounting to only 
about 50 per cent of all the equipment 
used by the 170,000-man French Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

The plan has been that the French will 
withdraw their forces from Indo-China 
gradually, completing the evacuation by 
the middle of 1956. Equipment will be 
turned over to the Vietnamese Army. 

Thus the U.S. is almost certain to re- 
consider that plan as danger grows that 
the Communists will take over that Army 
and South Vietnam itself. 
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If the French forces stay in Vietnam, 
then equipment and supplies will stay. If 
the French begin withdrawing, the U.S. 
and France together probably will or- 
ganize an “Operation Salvage” to keep 
American weapons from going to the 
Communists. 

U.S. losses, so far, have not been 
great. 

At Dienbienphu, Communists captured 
about 50 American 105-millimeter guns 
and quantities of automatic weapons and 
ammunition. During the entire year prior 
to the truce agreement, Communists cap- 
tured about 50,000 U.S. small arms, 
mostly through Vietnamese desertions. 

The French salvaged most American 
equipment from the delta region of 
Northern Indo-China before the Com- 
munists marched in under the truce 





—Three Lions 


IN SAIGON: BAO DAI‘S PHOTO 
He rules from the French Riviera 


nam is in a state of rapid disintegration. Com- 
munists are moving in, getting ready to take 
over, maybe wthout firing a shot. 

Robert P. Martin, Regional Editor for U. S. 
News & World Report, flew to Hong Kong from 
Saigon to cable this uncensored dispatch on 
the turn of events in Indo-China. 


agreement. Practically no guns, except 
the light arms of the rear guard, were 
left behind when the French completed 
their evacuation of Hanoi. At the air- 
port, the control tower was dismantled 
and steel mats were ripped up from the 
runway. 

Much of this equipment in the North 
is now piling up at the port of Haiphong. 
The French are saying that troops and 
supplies must be evacuated from that 
port by next April 18, one month in ad- 
vance of the date on which France turns 
the port over to the Communists. 

Meantime, U.S. military hardware is 
coming south in a steady stream. In 
South Vietnam right now, it is difficult to 
find military equipment that is not Amer- 
ican. Eighty per cent of all arms and al- 
most all rolling equipment used by the 
French were turned out by U.S. fac- 
tories. All arms and equipment of the 
Vietnamese came direct from the U.S. 

Chaos. Whether any of this equip- 
ment can be salvaged if South Vietnam 
collapses is becoming more and more of 
a question as chaos mounts. 

Four to six months is the maximum 
time left for South Vietnam to save itself 
from the Communists. This is the esti- 
mate of experts who have surveyed the 
situation in remote villages as well as in 
Saigon, the prosperous and complacent 
capital of Vietnam. 

In the northern part of Vietnam, the 
Communists are entrenched and prepar- 
ing for these twin goals: 

© If a nation-wide plebiscite for Viet- 
nam is held, as scheduled, in 1956, the 
Communists will have indoctrinated and 
propagandized enough voters in the 
South to swing the elections. 

e If an election is not held, and the 
“war of liberation” is resumed, trained 
Communist soldiers and political workers 
in the South will be ready. 
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The French and the South Vietnamese 
politicians have done very little to com- 
bat Communist infiltration in the country- 
side, and have done nothing to equal or 
surpass the Communist promises. 

The 350,000 refugees, most of them 
Catholic, who came down from the North 
chose voluntarily to quit the Communists 
and try for a new life under a non-Com- 
munist government. The French and 
Vietnamese, with American aid, could 
have thrown their efforts into a massive 
drive to get these refugees settled. It 
would have been evidence that the non- 
Communists can do as much for the poor 
as the Communists. 

Instead, in Saigon’s suburbs and on a 
50-mile stretch of highway leading north 
through the great French rubber planta- 
tions, you find thousands of refugees 
living in makeshift tent-and-hut villages. 
Refugee resettlement is still in the blue- 
print stage. 

Each refugee is supposed to get the 
equivalent of 20 cents a day for food. In 
some camps, the refugees actually have 
been paid for only four days out of 14. 

Outside Saigon, 400 refugee students 
from the University of Hanoi are trying 
to live on a Government dole equivalent 
to $12 each a month. They are under 
orders to evacuate their present quarters, 
and they plan to build a new school with 
their own hands. They are bitterly anti- 
Communist—but university students in 
Saigon, who have never lived under the 
Communists, call the refugee students 
“French lovers” because they fled Com- 
munist rule. 

Practically every American who wit- 
nessed the Communist occupation of 
Hanoi testifies that it was orderly and 
that the people genuinely welcomed the 
Communists. The contrast with the chaos 
in the South is so great that a high-rank- 
ing Indian member of the neutral com- 
mission in South Vietnam reports that 
he is now receiving 1,000 applications 
a week from Vietnamese who want to 
return to Communist-controlled areas. 

Infiltration of Communists into South 
Vietnam is easier than before. The Com- 
munists were supposed to evacuate their 
troops from the South under the truce 
agreement. But thousands of Red sol- 
diers simply buried their arms and are 
now political agents. Some of them, pos- 
ing as non-Communists, get themselves 
elected to village councils. Others operate 
openly as pro-Communists. 

In villages along the central coast, 
which the Communists controlled until 
the truce agreement was signed, they 
still maintain “shadow” governments and 
courts. This persuades many Vietnamese 
that the Communists are irresistible. 

But the real impetus toward Com- 
munism is what the Vietnamese see in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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SAIGON LOOKS PROSPEROUS AND COMPLACENT (above), but 
thousands of refugees such as those below are camped nearby 
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Leave at the 
end of one 


business day... 





On overnight trips, sensible railroad schedules usu- 
ally let you work a full day and still have plenty of 
time to get aboard your Pullman without rushing. 
And, you arrive in the heart of town. . . at a business- 
like hour . . . rested and ready for business! 


Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, convenient and safe 











Have a “Rent-a-car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. 
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Saigon, a city of a million and a half 
people and one of the last great West- 
ern-dominated cities in Asia. 

On the surface it is pleasant though 
overcrowded, prosperous though very 
expensive. For the first time in years, 
civilians can drive outside of the city 
at night without fear of Communist 
ambush. 

Saigon is at peace, and idle talk and 
champagne flow freely at the nightly 
cocktail parties. - 

But the capital has the same smell 
of death that shrouded Shanghai and the 
other great cities of China before they 
fell to the Communists. Many French, 
Chinese and Vietnamese are making more 
money than ever before, and sending it 
abroad for safekeeping. 

Those who can afford it—and they 
are many—are in riotous pursuit of 
pleasure. Gambling casinos and_ night 
clubs, open 24 hours a day, do a roaring 
business. 

A few. hundred yards from one of 
Saigon’s biggest refugee camps, where 
there isn’t enough room for all the home- 
less refugees to sleep at one time, a new 
300-girl brothel has opened in a com- 
pound patterned after an American 
motel. 

It is run by the Binh Xuan, a gang- 
ster organization that controls all the 
opium, gambling and prostitution traffic 
in Saigon. Its chief is also head of the 
South Vietnam police and one of the 
most powerful political figures in the 
country. 

Corruption is on a massive scale. A 
farmer bringing vegetables to market 
pays four different levies to local police 
and militia. A policeman blackmails a 
Chinese who has received letters from 
his relatives in Red China. Permits to 
go abroad are sold openly. Some U.S. 
aid supplies, including medicines, may 
pass through three or four hands, each 
exacting a profit, before they reach the 
open market. 

This corruption has reached the point 
where it greatly reduces the value of 
U.S. economic aid. Contracts let here 
run from two to three times the value of 
goods and services involved in order 
to pay the “squeeze” to top officials. 

Legal barriers on remittances to 
France in francs have been lowered, and 
official permits are sold openly. But to 
remit the equivalent of $300 to France 
costs the remitter $100 for a permit. 

Speculation is rampant and profits are 
enormous. Many of the profits cannot be 
remitted, and Frenchmen are investing in 
new apartment buildings. Rents are high 
and earnings are good. One contractor 
said there was really no risk to it. If the 
Communists take over later, he said, the 
investor wiil collect “war damages” from 
the French Government. 
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Newspapers are severely censored, not 
for military but for political reasons. Edi- 
tors cannot publish pictures of the Com- 
munist leader, Ho Chi Minh, attending- 
ing international Communist meetings in 
the 1920s. But the official news agency 
distributes anti-American articles from 
Moscow’s Pravda and Izvestia. 

Politically, powerful cliques and indi- 
viduals are struggling to get into office— 
not because they want to fight Com- 
munism, but because they want power 
and profits. 

The ex-emperor of Indo-China, Bao 
Dai, still has the right—until a new consti- 
tution is created—to appoint prime min- 
isters and change governments. From the 
French Riviera, he can interfere in pol- 
itics, usually on the side of collaborators 
who have become rich in office. South 
Vietnam’s Prime Minister, Ngo Dinh 
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TROOPS GET COMMANDO TRAINING 
More often, they just vegetate 


Diem, is a 53-year-old Catholic with a 
deserved reputation for absolute honesty. 
But he’s in constant trouble with the 
powerful groups arrayed against him— 
the police, the Army and_ old-time 
politicians. 

The French, too, are still involved 
deeply in the mess. To offset Communist 
propaganda, South Vietnam needed ab- 
solute, final evidence from the French 
that they were not trying to establish a 
“new colony” under the guise of helping 
South Vietnam defend itself. But the 
French are accused of playing off Viet- 
namese against each other, instead of 
sponsoring a national front. The Viet- 
namese simply do not believe the French 
promise to withdraw from the country. 

Meantime, practically nothing is being 
done by the French to get the South Viet- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Here’s a mew corrugated board 
with a new uniformly brighter color 
and a mew smoother-than-ever finish 


As another in a long list of “firsts,” 

Hinde & Dauch has produced CoraBRITE— 
an entirely new corrugated board. 

Over the years, H & D has developed strong, 
durable boxes to meet an incredible 
number of packaging needs. Now, to this 
strength and durability, H & D has 

added a vastly improved surface. 


This lighter, smoother, stronger finish, 
which will be standard on all Hinde 

& Dauch regular shipping boxes, is the 
product of progressive paper 

chemistry at the laboratories of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 
CORABRITE Offers a far better printing 
surface, thus enhancing the advertising 
value of your shipping boxes. Your boxes 
will have a more uniform appearance, 
too—CorRABRITE eliminates 80% of the 
color variation found in natural finish kraft. 


Don't wait. Write or 
call your H & D 


someeeone Corabrite 


HINDE & DAUCH 











IF YOU 
WANT TO 
LOCATE WHERE 





When you locate in Pennsylvania, you 
find yourself in Nature’s own vacation- 
land. Because life is better people do 
better in Pennsylvania. But the State has 
more than scenic beauty. It has the larg- 
est rural population and more small com- 
munities—whose citizens are of native 
American stock—than any other state in 
the union . . . and a deeply-rooted tradi- 
tion of religious and racial tolerance. All 
favor growth, progress, and profits. As 
you plan for the future of your Company, 
consider Pennsylvania . . . where business 


is good . . . and life is better! 




















PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 


GREAT RESOURCES 
OF MANPOWER 


BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 


ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 


UNEQUALED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Write in confidence for further information .. . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (B-7), HARRISBURG, PA. 
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namese Army into shape. Occasionally 
the troops go into the field and fire a few 
practice rounds. But mostly they vege- 
tate in their camps. 

A few optimists here see some bright 
spots in the otherwise gloomy picture. 

As one example, at least two villages 
in former Communist-controlled areas 
dug up arms caches left behind when 
the Communists were evacuated and 
turned the weapons over to the South 
Vietnamese Army. 

The Army also has a plan to create a 
special disciplinary corps that would 
indoctrinate soldiers against the looting 
and raping that terrorize much of the 
countryside, and to give the Army the 
job of creating an anti-Communist front 
in villages. 

Even the most optimistic Americans, 
however, think there is considerably less 
than a 50-50 chance of invigorating the 
Government and stopping the dry rot 
that eats at the heart of the Army. De- 
sertions since the Geneva truce was 
signed are approaching the 50,000 mark. 
Out of 700 cadets at Nhatrang Naval 
Academy, only 250 remain. Others 
simply packed up and went home. 

The pessimists believe there is only 
one chance in 10—some say only one in 
50—of saving South Vietnam. 

Not only the French and Vietnamese 
are blamed for the mess. Very strong 
criticism is reserved for the U.S., which 
is regarded as having a third-string team 
in South Vietnam. 

That team includes many of the same 
people who accepted the old French 
policy of “divide and rule” in Indo-China, 
refused to get tough on any issue with the 
French, and reported to Washington that 
the French were winning the war—right 
up to the moment when Dienbienphu 
fell. These Americans still operate on the 
theory that, if enough U.S.-dollars are 
poured into Vietnam, the Communists 
can be beaten. 

Here’s how one of the best-informed 
Western observers here looks at the 
situation: 

“The U.S. has to get its first team out 
here—one that will report the truth back 
to Washington and get action, and one 
that can deal quickly and energetically 
with problems on the local level. 

“Then South Vietnam has to get a 
Prime Minister who will act like a Prime 
Minister instead of a small boy, and 
a Chief of Staff who will act like a 
general instead of a corporal. 

“Finally, the U.S. has to deal with the 
French on the basis that this is an 
Asian problem, not an adjunct of 
France's position in Europe. 

“If all three cannot be done simul- 
taneously and immediately, then the 
U.S. might as well accept it as inevitable 
that Indo-China will go down the drain.” 
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Because of higher speeds 
the wings are steel ! 


When planes go over 600 miles an hour, the fric- 
tion of the air heats the skin. It becomes so hot 
that stainless steel or titanium must be used 
for wings. These metals hold their strength 
through temperatures up to 1000°F., where 
other metals fail. 

And is 600 miles an hour so much? 

Not any more. High speed is here to stay. 
People are hopping around the world today in 
jet propelled passenger aircraft. Some planes 
traveling at four or five hundred miles might hit 
600 in emergency. They must have wings that 
can stand emergency conditions. 

Sheer international competition, if nothing 
else, is pushing aviation constantly toward high- 
er speeds. In the last ten years, passenger planes 


have increased their speed from 180 to 500 m.p.h; 
fighters from 375 to over 760 m.p.h. More than 
doubled! The higher the speed, the greater is the 
need for the two metals which can hold their 
strength at high wing temperatures. 

In the turbo-jet type of plane that is now carry- 
ing passengers, the engines also are virtually all 
alloy steels. High speeds are only one of many 
factors increasing the use of special steels. As 
your demands for alloy steels, stainless or tita- 
nium increase, remember Republic’s staff of 
metallurgists are ready to help you solve pro- 
duction problems. 

Republic Steel is the only steel company which 
melts and rolls titanium: Republic is the largest 
manufacturer of stainless and alloy steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


General Offices 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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SOUTH DIGS IN FOR A FIGHT 


Mixed Schools May Be Two Decades Away 





JACKSON, Miss. 


There’s not going to be any quick end- 
ing of school segregation in this State. It 
may be two decades before Negroes and 
whites are educated in the same schools 
here. 

This forecast is no idle threat by rad- 
ical advocates of white supremacy. It 
is the consensus of responsible Mississippi 
leaders. 

Mississippi, they leave no doubt, is 
going to fight every step of the way to 
preserve its system of racial segregation. 
The dominant attitude of white people 
here is: “The Supreme Court has made 
its decision. Now it’s up to the Court to 
enforce it.” 

Enforcement, it is clear to see, is go- 
ing to be difficult. Immediate inte- 
gration of Mississippi's schools is 
out of the question. It would take 
an army to enforce it, the way Mis- 
sissippians feel now. Even the 
smallest start toward integration is 
called unlikely in the next few 
years. 

It has been over half a century 
since the Supreme Court laid 
down its doctrine of “separate but 
equal” facilities for Negroes—and 
Negro school facilities in Missis- 
sippi and several other Southern 
States still are nowhere near equal 
to those of whites. Many Mississip- 
pians regard 20 years as a short 
time for enforcing the integration 
ruling. 

Border areas, such as Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Washington, 
D.C., have begun mixing white 
and Negro pupils without a great 
deal of trouble. The opposition 
encountered was local and sporadic. 

But the Deep South is meeting 
the issue in a different way. No 


28 


start toward integration has yet been 
made in most Southern States. Sev- 
eral States are deliberately planning pro- 
grams of resistance or evasion. They plan 
to resist integration step by step. They 
intend to slow it up, even if they can’t 
stop it. And when people in these States 
talk of delaying integration, they do not 
mean months of delay, they mean years. 

Mississippi, where nearly half of all 
public-school pupils are Negroes, is tak- 
ing a strong lead in planning this cam- 
paign of resistance. Here it can be seen 
how this battle will be waged. 

The best legal talent, the most power- 
ful business and political leaders in Mis- 
sissippi are being mobilized to direct the 
campaign. A State official said, privately: 
“We are going to do everything humanly 
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possible to evade and get around the 
Supreme Court’s decision.” 

Pressures of all kinds will be used— 
legal, political and economic. The hope 
is that Negroes can be induced—or 
coerced—to refrain from attempting to 
enter white classrooms. If they try, new 
rules will be devised, school districts 
gerrymandered to keep them out. Delays 
will be sought. Suits by Negroes will be 
stubbornly fought. 

If all these means fail, a last-ditch 
action is threatened—abolition of public 
schools. 

The first attempt by Negroes to take 
advantage of the new Supreme Court 
ruling showed how Mississippi's strategy 
works. Thirty Mississippi Negroes peti- 
tioned for entry into a school with 
whites. They quickly withdrew 
their petition after authdrities made 
plain their stern disapproval—and 
one sponsor of the petition report- 
edly was threatened with dismissal 
from his job. 

Mississippi's first aim is to avert 
—or, if necessary, to suppress as 
long as possible—any challenge to 
its system of separate schools. 
Meanwhile, the State government 
and groups of citizens are prepar- 
ing dozens of devices to repel such 
challenges when they no_ longer 
can be postponed. 

This line of action, so far, has 
averted physical clashes. It has not 
prevented ill feeling between the 
races. 

Tensions are growing here. Ani- 
mosity between the races is increas- 
ing. False rumors aggravate this 
situation. People tell one another 
that Negroes in certain areas are 
arming to the teeth; that whites 
are burning fiery crosses, the fright- 
ening symbol of the Ku Klux Klan. 
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Actually, no evidence of such heavy 
arming is found by watchful officials. 
Cross burnings have been few. But the 
result of these rumors is an atmosphere 
of dangerous tension. 

The big danger is that an incident 
might precipitate a violent racial clash. 
One such clash could easily set off others. 

This growing bitterness between the 
races is a reversal of a trend toward im- 
proved relations that had been evident 
for several years. Until the Supreme 
Court decision, progress was slow but 
steady in bettering Negro schools, ex- 
panding Negro voting rights and eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

Now whites who were building better 
race relations are thrown on the defen- 
sive. Aggressive advocates of. white su- 
premacy are becoming dominant. A 
harder line is being taken toward Ne- 
groes. That, in turn, stirs Negro ani- 
mosity. 

The big hope of escaping more serious 
trouble lies in Negro acceptance, for a 
time, of continued segregation. That may 
well come about. Recently several Negro 
leaders have said that better schools for 
Negroes would solve 90 per cent of their 
problem. Some have suggested that Ne- 
groes concentrate on school improve- 
ment and set the segregation issue tem- 
porarily aside. 

The pressure on Negroes to accept 
this line of thought is mounting. 

Economic pressure is the weapon on 
which most reliance is placed. Its 
simplest form is the firing of Negro 
workers who insist upon integration, who 
attempt to vote, or otherwise come to be 
regarded as “trouble makers.” Sometimes 
the mere threat of firing suffices. 

Loans to Negroes that normally would 
be extended can be called when due, 
new credit can be refused. 

“Citizens’ councils’ have been 
formed in dozens of communities to 
direct this campaign of economic pres- 
sure. These semisecret organizations 
sprang up in the wake of the Supreme 
Court decision last summer. Now, their 
backers claim, they are active in more 
than half of Mississippi's 82 counties. 
Members include cotton planters, mer- 
chants, lawyers, bankers and—in some 
instances—public officials and State leg- 
islators. 

Already, numerous instances of eco- 
nomic pressure are being reported. 

A Negro doctor in Indianola, active 
in the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, received 
sudden notice to repay a loan. He lost 
most of his Negro patients. 

Another NAACP official, in Columbus, 
had an interest in a business that was 
summarily closed down by public au- 
thorities. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE MISSISSIPPI PLAN 
TO KEEP SEGREGATION 














Encourage Negroes to accept separate schools 
Improve Negro schools, as an inducement 

Put economic pressure on Negroes who balk 
Gerrymander school districts to keep races apart 
Set up new rules for assigning pupils to schools 
Discourage Negroes from registering to vote 

Bar many Negro voters through stiff qualifying tests 


Screen out political candidates who favor Negro 
demands 


Force pro-Negro agitators out of communities, 
without violence 


Require alumni endorsement for all college entrants 


Seek legal delays in enforcing Supreme Court 
decision 


Mobilize lawyers to fight any suits brought by 
Negroes 


As a last resort, abandon public schools 
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“There goes another foreign shipment on its way—and that was a close one. 
Our Export Department tells me that since using the Erie our shipments 
have made every boat.” 











“You can hand a lot of credit for that to Erie’s foreign freight traffic people. 
They pride themselves on their handling of export problems. It seems as 
though they have the know-how to get the job done and on time.” 








Erie’s fleet of diesel tugs, barges and other craft is one of the largest in 
New York Harbor. Port facilities—-open and covered piers, modern yards, all 
served by the most modern handling machinery—add up to fast and economical 
handling for shippers. Call your nearest Erie representative for safe, depend- 
able transporation — foreign and domestic—and “Route it Erie”. 
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Rural merchants in one area pressed 
a wholesale grocer into dismissing a 
veteran Negro employe who had regis. 
tered to vote. 

Attempts have been made to boycott 
several newspapers in the Delta area 
that had fought for better Negro schools 
and opposed formation of the councils, 
They had not advocated school integra- 
tion. 

Citizens’ councils are beginning to 
come under attack in some communities 
for actions that their critics call high- 
handed. Fanatics are showing up in 
their membership. Critics warn that the 
councils might get out of hand, turn into 
night-riding vigilantes. There have been 
some resignations by council members, 

Political pressure is another weapon 
against integration. The citizens’ coun- 
cils intend to “screen” candidates for 
local and State offices, try to defeat those 
who might favor mixed schools. 

To curb Negro voting, one proposed 
constitutional amendment would subject 
new voters to difficult qualifying tests. 
First-time applicants for registration 
could be required to interpret, in writing, 
any section of the State Constitution. 
Many sections are complicated. 

Uniformly applied, these tests also 
could bar many whites. But, even s0, 
only a small proportion of Negroes vote 
at present, and, if tests are applied only 
to new voters, most of those disfranchised 
would be Negroes. The effect would be 
to block Negroes from carrying their 
school fight to the ballot box. 

Citizens’ councils also are using their 
economic pressure to deter Negroes from 
trying to vote. 

New laws are being passed, others 
planned, with the aim of blocking school 
integration. One new law, passed at a 
special session of the Legislature this 
year, forbids conspiring “to overthrow or 
violate the segregation laws of this State 
through force, violence, threats, intimi- 
dation or otherwise.” 

Another new State law gives school 
trustees broad powers to assign pupils 
to specific schools under rules ostensibly 
designed to protect the welfare, health 
and morals of all children. This would 
permit trustees to exclude Negroes from 
white schools without openly applying 
the color bar. 

Cities place some hope in plans to 
redraw school district lines so as to place 
Negro residential areas outside white 
school districts. This is similar to the 
gerrymandering of election districts often 
used to favor one political party. This 
plan is expected to work fairly well in 
some cities, where Negroes are segre- 
gated in housing. But it won’t do much 
good in rural areas where residential 
patterns are mixed. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Sodium Acid Pyrophosphates 


Prepared cake mixes, dough- Monocalcium Phosphates— Calcium and Iron Phosphates Tricalcium Phosphate 
nut flours Baking powders; pancake,corn Enriching cereals, baby foods, Anti-caking agent for sale, 
; meal, and waffle mixes flour powdered sugar, soda 


... help make better foods 


Grandma was a good cook . . . with recipe secrets all her own. 
A pinch of this, a cup of that, and later, warm, sweet fragrances 
: wafted from fier kitchen. Back then, it required hours of pains- 
taking care-and years of experience to bake a cake. Today, 
. thanks to Vi¢tor leavening phosphates, the cake that didn’t rise 
is almos ‘existent. Brides make perfect cakes . . . puddings 
i tg instant 1 . . even five different kinds of pastries from one 

f mix. All just as good as “‘grandma used to make’’ because 
wey four’ 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 
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WarRREN PETROLEUM’S BusTEN 


He keeps his eye 
on 4300 tank cars 


Tulsa’s Warren Petroleum Corporation is 
one of the world’s largest producers of lique- 
fied petroleum gas, natural gasoline, and 
other light hydrocarbons — products that 
present transportation problems all their 
own. They must be moved in special pres- 
sure-type tank cars. These the company 
owns itself—4300 of them—and it cannot 
risk having any one of them tied up through 
slow or inefficient freight methods. 


Seeing that the tank cars operate at a profit 
is one of the demanding jobs of Harry A. 
Busten, Warren’s General Traffic Manager. 
He must be able to pin-point their location 
at any given time, and he regularly relies 
on the Wabash Railroad for help. 


“T ship Wabash,” says Mr. Busten, ‘“‘because 
Wabash people are extremely conscientious 
about furnishing needed records of move- 
ment. This is all-important to a eompany 
that depends on special equipment or has 
rolling stock of its own. Amd @he road’s 
promptness helps us meet peak seasonal 
demands without costly storage near our 
markets.” 


Whether you move’ goods in your cars or 
ours, you’ll find many benefits in Wabash 
service. Wabash representatives in 45 key 
cities have the facts! 


P. A. Spiegelberg 


Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


\t WABASH RAILROAD 


a Road of the Men Who Move the Goods 
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Police powers of the State may be 
invoked in defense of school segre- 
gation. By a declaration that mixed 
schools would lead to civil strife, the 
school system would be brought un- 
der the State’s police powers to preserve 
order. 

A new legal barrier has been raised 
to keep Negroes out of State colleges for 
whites. State authorities have ruled that 
an applicant for admission to any State 
college must be recommended by five 
alumni of that institution who live in his 
home county. Since alumni of all except 
Negro State colleges are white, it would 
be almost impossible for a Negro to 
obtain recommendations. 

Delay is a tactic to be used at every 
stage of the fight against desegregation. 
First, Mississippi hopes the Supreme 
Court will allow a long period of transi- 
tion from separate to mixed schools 
Then, repeated test cases in courts are 
planned. 

The idea is to compel Negroes to suc 
for admission to white schools in one 
district at a time, and on one issue at a 
time. For example, a Negro pupil might 
be excluded first on grounds of residence, 
then on grounds of health or morals. 
then on claims that he failed to meet 
scholastic _requirements—with separate 
hearings on each issue. 

If the Negro should overcome ll 
these legal blocks, then the school ad- 
ministration might be wiped out and 
superseded by another—reopening the 
whole series of suits. 

Even though all these devices ulti- 
mately fail, much time could be con- 
sumed. 

The planning of this legal warfare is 
by no means haphazard. To direct legal 
strategy, the State has its legislative 
leaders, the attorney general, and a legal 
advisory committee of 25 members. Hun- 
dreds of lawyers throughout the State 
have been mobilized, as assistant attor- 
neys general, to defend any suit filed 
in their localities. 

Abolition of public schools is being 
threatened as a last resort if separate 
schools no longer can be maintained. A 
constitutional amendment to permit the 
Legislature to wipe out the entire public- 
school system has been passed by the 
Legislature and goes to a public vote 
December 21. 

Actually, however, officials admit that 
this is likely to prove an empty threat. 
The big catch is that State officials have 
found no feasible substitute for a public- 
school system. A system of segregated 
private schools has been suggested, with 
the State paying pupils’ tuition. But 
this plan is found to present staggering 
problems. 

An influential legislator, who voted 
for the amendment, concedes that the 


private-school plan “just won't work.” 
Another legislator called it inconceivable 
that the Legislature would abolish public 
schools. “I don’t like to have my boys 
sit with Negroes, and I'll do everything 
possible to avoid it,” he said. “But | 
would a danged sight rather have them 
study with Negroes than not get an 
education.” 

There remains a possibility, however, 
of a local shutdown by a single county 
or school district facing orders to inte- 
grate its schools. 

Mississippi’s hopes of staving off 
Negro demands for integration might be 
better if its schools for Negroes were not 
so admittedly inadequate. Until recently, 
the State spent nearly three times as 
much. to educate white children as it 
did for a nearly equal number of Negroes. 
In some counties, the ratio was 10 to 1, 





~Black Star 


MISSISSIPP! NEGRO STUDENTS 


From the whites: many pressures 


In recent years, some Negro schools have 
been improved. But the cost of establish- 
ing a truly equal system of separate 
schools for Negroes is estimated at 160 
million dollars. 

Mississippians realize that they can- 
not resist the Supreme Court decision 
forever. Courts can cite officials for con- 
tempt, impose fines and jail sentences. 
Prosecutions for violations of Negroes’ 
civil rights are possible. 

Said a Mississippi judge: “Ultimately, 
schools will be integrated. We all realize 
that.” 

“Desegregation will come, of course,” 
conceded a State senator who opposes 
it. “But we can forestall it a while, buy 
time to get ready for it.” 

That is Mississippi's intention—to put 
it off as long as possible. And that may 
be a long time. 
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Napoleon chose Courvoisier—and down through history Courvoisier 

has been the choice of those who could command the finest. 

ee It is the traditionally correct cognac— unchanging in quality 
—matchless in flavour and aroma. 

Illustrated is Courvoisier V.S.0.P. Brand Cognac Fine Champagne 
in the distinguished Josephine bottle. Also available in all liquor 
_ stores—in the familiar tall bottle—is the popular Courvoisier 
> THREE STAR, the recognized standard of quality. 
\ Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, 
7 4 New York, N. Y. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 





) *Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
i a registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ZB 
a 
Special offer in French glassware — Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses about 3% inches tall, with Napoleonic 


emblem in permanent gold design. Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to TV. PO Box 1205, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. U-10.. Pay Postman 15¢ U. S. Postal Examination Charge on arrival. 
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DEADLY, TRIPLE THREAT F7U-3 Cuilass is latest in long line of Chance Vought’s 
Navy aircraft. Two Westinghouse J-46 jets and afterburners power this 12-ton 
fighter. Cannons, rockets or guided missiles are its weapons. 
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NEW AIR SUPERIORITY fighter, North American Aviation’s FJ-3 Fury, is a sea- 
Douglas F4D Skyray. It is powered by one 10,000-pound thrust Pratt & Whitney going relative of the famed U.S.A.F. Sabre Jet. This fast, hard-hitting airplane 
Aircraft J-57 jet engine, with an afterburner, for additional bursts of power. has one Wright J-65 jet engine which develops pounds of thrust. 


SHARP-NOSED DEMON, McDonnell Aircraft’s F3H, gives the Navy another high- SLEEK FOF-8 COUGARS are swept-wing, 700-m.p.h. versions of the Panther, 
performance fighter for service aboard carriers. The swept-wing fighter will be Grumman Aircraft’s famed Korea veteran, The new fighters are powered by 
powered by one 9500-pound thrust Allison J-71 jet engine. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 7250-pound thrust J-48 jet engines. 























OF NAVY FIGHTERS 


Another example of continuing progress in 
rebuilding Amerwan Air Power 


On land or sea, Air Power is the vital 
element of national security. Every citizen 
should know where the nation stands 
today in rebuilding its air strength, and 
what must be done to maintain such 
strength once it has been achieved. 

Through the combined efforts of your 
armed forces and the aviation industry, 
improved airplanes of every category are 
rolling from production lines. Typical are 
the Navy fighters shown on the opposite 





CONTINUING RESEARCH is the key to America’s 
continued air leadership. Every advance in air- 
craft performance depends on more knowledge, or 
new materials, developed by aviation’s research 
scientists. From their laboratories, test cells, and 
wind tunnels, comes the data needed to improve 
aircraft design, to increase engine power and to 
produce equipment like this small but vital 
Hamilton Standard air refrigeration-unit. 


page. They are second to none in quality 
and in performance. These and other air- 
craft are being produced today at more 
than four times the rate when war broke 
out in Korea in June, 1950. 

Despite this progress, a vast amount of 
work remains to be done. To meet the 
continuing challenge from behind the 
Iron Curtain, research and development 
for new generations of U. S. fighting 
planes must be continuous year to year, 





CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT of aircraft or engines, 
by design or material improvement, increases 
their performance and safety. Jet engines of 1944, 
for example, produced about 4000-lbs. thrust and 
had to be rebuilt after only a few hours running. 
Top engines today, like Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 
J-57, turn out 10,000-lbs. thrust, and much more 
when equipped with an afterburner, as above. 
Some jets now run 1000 hours before overhaul. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
East Hartford, Commecticut tn conaia:cannoin rrr a warner ncrart 0. 120 


Makers of 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT lurbojet and piston engines, 
HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and aircraft equipment, 
SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters 

for the armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 


while production must be high enough to 
keep your Navy and Air Force supplied 
with the most modern and most effective 
combat planes. 

Such a program has been given a 
vigorous start. If carried forward on the 
basis of a long-range plan, without costly 
stop-and-go interruptions, it can achieve 
and maintain—at the lowest cost to tax- 
payers—the kind of air strength under 
which lasting peace may one day beattained. 








ANNUAL MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
IN MILLIONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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CONTINUING PRODUCTION of the most modern 
aircraft and weapons is rebuilding U. S. Air Power 
from the weak level of 1947 to a position of major 
strength, as this graph shows. Today’s rate will 
give America a modern Air Force hy 1957. Esti- 
mated future production can provide continuing 
air strength at minimum cost to taxpayers. With 
far fewer planes, 1957 Air Power will be far more 
powerful than World War II’s giant air forces. 








YOUNG MEN—New generations of fighting jet aircraft depend on highly- 
skilled Naval aviators. You may qualify as an aviation cadet. Ask any Navy re- 
cruiting officer about the NAVCAD program and a career in the U. S. Navy. 











ENGINEERS: We need experienced enincers in many categories. If you are not engaged in national defense work, write to our Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications. 
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That colored stripe on the cover 
of the income tax forms soon to 
be mailed to taxpayers isn’t as 
innocent as it looks. 

There, for all to see, is a hint 
of the taxpayer's income. 

A red stripe means he makes 
less than $10,000. A yellow 
stripe means more than $10,000. 

This new “color code’ may 
cause something of a commo- 
tion at the mailboxes. 


Some personal secrets of taxpayers 
around the country are about to be let 
out by the tax collector. 

Without really intending to, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is going to give 
curious neighbors a clue to the earnings 
of millions of taxpayers. 

That clue will stand out like a light on 
the outer wrappings of the federal tax 
blanks soon to show up in mailboxes. 

A glance at the two “tax packages” 
reproduced on these pages will show you 
how this will happen. 
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What Your Neighbor Makes 


The New Tax Forms Will Give You a Tip 


A brightly colored stripe is the thing 
that gives the secret away. This stripe, a 
quarter of an inch wide, will appear next 
to the address on the mailing cover of the 
tax package, which contains the return 
blank, instructions and other tax papers. 
The color of the stripe will denote the 
taxpayer's occupation or his income 
bracket. 

Businessmen—proprietors or partners— 
will get tax blanks marked on the outer 
wrapping with a blue stripe. 

Farmers will get blanks marked with 
a green stripe. 

Other taxpayers—30 million or more 
of them—will get blanks marked with 
either red stripes or yellow stripes, de- 
pending on their incomes. 

If the taxpayer's 1953 income was less 
than $10,000, the stripe on his tax 
package will be red. 

If his 1953 income was $10,000 or 
more, the stripe will be yellow. 

These red stripes and yellow stripes 
are the ones that are likely to cause 
neighborhood gossip. 

The “color code” applies to all tax- 
payers who use the regular Form 1040 
tax blank. This is the form for everybody 
except people working for wages and 
salaries below $5,000 a year. 


The whole device of the colored 
stripes is new. In past years, there has 
been nothing on the face of the 1040 tax 
package to give any hint as to the tax- 
payer’s income. 

To this extent, the traditional policy 
of complete secrecy of tax returns is 
being modified. 

Actually, the Revenue officials who de- 
signed the new tax forms had no thought 
of departing from the policy of secrecy. 
The color stripes were intended merely 
to help streamline the big job of getting 
the necessary forms into the hands of 
taxpayers. 

Still, now that the job is done and the 
forms printed, there is some official con- 
cern about the color code. 

It is pointed out that many houses and 
apartments have mailboxes too small to 
conceal tax literature that measures 11 by 

% inches. 

Even the larger apartment-type mail- 
boxes often fail to hold everything the 
postman brings, so that tax pamphlets, 
along with magazine and other big 
pieces, sometimes are put on a table or 
left sticking out of the top of the box. 

It is feared that people who are not 
aware of what the stripe means might let 
their tax packages kick around the house 


if the Stripe Is RED— 
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ANYPLACE, U.S.A. 


THIS PACKAGE 
CONTAINS: 


2 Tax Returns (Form 1040) 
2 Capital Gain Schedules 
| Instruction Pamphiet 


You can save money for yourself 
and the Government, if you— 


Fite you return earty 
Mane sure the figures are right 


Under the new law, the Gnal dace 
for filing is April 15, but taxpayers 
who wait until the last minute 
often make costly mistakes. 


Give yourself time to double 
check every figure on your re- 
turn—this will save time and 
money in the long run. 


If you anced help or more forms 
finctading Form 1040-ES for 
declaration of 1955 estimated 
tax), go to the nearest Internal 








The taxpayer to whom the form is mailed 
earned less than $10,000 in 1953. 
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' “PARDON ME, SIR—YOUR INCOME IS SHOWING”... 

















...IN THE MAILBOX 


for a period of weeks, in plain view of all 
who come in. 

Others, including some who may be 
unmindful of the stripe, will take their 
tax forms to the office to work on them 
or to get help in filling them out. 

In some places, notably boarding- 
houses, incoming mail is left on tables 
for all tenants to shuffle through. There 
are houses, too, where two or more fam- 
ilies share the same mailbox. 


if the Stripe 





... ON THE HALL TABLE 


The point is made, also, that not 
everybody, especially in small towns, 
will relish letting the postmaster and 
letter carrier see who gets red stripes 
and who gets yellow stripes. 

IRS explains the stripes this way: The 
new tax law relieves most lower-income 
people of the necessity of filing declara- 
tions of estimated income. So IRS made 
up two “tax packages’—one, for higher- 
income people, containing the decla- 
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THIS PACKAGE 
CONTAINS: 


2 Tax Returns (Ferm 1040) 
2 Capital Gain Schedules 

| Instruction Pampiet 

| Estimated Tax Form (1955) 


You can save money for yoursell 
and the Government, i! you— 
Fits year rotere sarty 

Make sure the figures ore right 
Under the new law, che final date 
for filing is April 15, but tazpay- 
ere who wait until che last minute 
often make costly mistakes. 


Give yourself time w double 
check every figure on your re- 


If you need help or more forms, 
go to the nearest Internal Rev- 
enue Service Office 
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The taxpayer to whom the form is mailed 
earned $10,000 or more in 1953. 
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...IN THE LOBBY 


ration form; the other, for those with 
smaller incomes, omitting this form. The 
stripes were put on merely to help IRS 
keep the two packages straight. 

Nobody, apparently, anticipated any 
trouble at the time. Now, with some 
misgiving, IRS hopes for the best at 
the mailboxes. 


How to claim tax savings on dividend 
income—page 106. 


@ 1954, By U.S.News Pub. Corp. 
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R.O.R. 


—or 
“Regal on the rocks” 
is all right with us 


E HAVE an old friend in Wall 

Street. He is highly conserva- 
tive. He was the last man on the Street 
to give up white piping on his vest. 

Some years ago we had lunch with 
him at his club. He said to the waiter, 
“A Scotch Old Fashioned, please, with 
no fruit. And no sugar. And no bitters.” 

When the waiter left, we remarked, 
“This may be news to you, but the 
young men today have a way of sim- 
plifying things. The drink you want is 
now known as Scotch on the rocks.” 

He reflected a moment, then added, 
“Scotch on the rocks, eh? Not bad. 
Very handy. It will save me a lot of 
time in ordering.” 

Last week we lunched with him 
again at his club. He gave his order, 
“Regal on the rocks, please!” The 
waiter took off, and we raised a ques- 
tion: “Wouldn't it be clearer to order 
“Chivas Regal on the rocks?” (We 
have a certain feeling for the full name, 
because we are associated with the 
importers of Scotland’s Prince of 
Whiskies. ) 

Our friend snorted: “This may be 
news to you. Today any good barman 
knows that “Regal on the rocks means 
Chivas Regal.” Then he added, “There's 
something you'd better explain to me. 
You fellows have brought over a 
whisky so good that it has spoiled my 
taste for any other, and then you don’t 
have enough to sell me every time I 
want to buy it. Why?” 

We explained. It is not the dealer's 
fault, or our fault, that the demand for 
12 year old Chivas Regal has run ahead 
of the supply. A whisky of this mellow 
majesty cannot be mass-produced. 
When you ask your dealer for Chivas 
Regal (or your barman for “Regal on 
the rocks,” which is all right with us), 
please forgive him if it happens to be 
unavailable. We are doing everything 
—as far as nature will allow—to bring 
over more of this noble whisky that so 
many people want to buy. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF 
CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sometimes It’s Easy 
To Get U.S. Secrets 


Many of this country’s most 
tightly guarded secrets, the 
Government charges, have been 
“leaked” for years to a foreign 
power. 

The charge centers on a re- 
search clerk, working under close 
security, surrounded by barbed 
wire, armed guards. 

This is the story behind that 
charge, with an inkling of what 
it may mean to U.S. safety. 


Joseph S. Petersen, Jr., earning 
$7,700 a year at the age of 40 as a re- 
search analyst, had spent 13 years in 
this country’s supersecret National Se- 
curity Agency and its predecessor 
agencies within the armed forces when 
he was fired on October I. 

During all of this time, Mr. Petersen 
had worked in an atmosphere of greatest 
secrecy. His office was in a building on 
the outskirts of Washington surrounded 
by a double wall of high fencing, 
electrically charged. 

Armed guards were at all entrances 
and exits. Security officers were sprinkled 
throughout the establishment. Mr. Peter- 
sen himself had the highest security 
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JOSEPH S. PETERSEN, JR. 
The charge raises disturbing questions 


clearance, went through repeated secur- 
ity checks. 

No telephone calls could reach Mr. 
Petersen at his work, and any calls 
going out were monitored. There was 
no telephone in the Petersen home. 

In the course of his duties, Joseph 
Petersen had access to some of this 
nation’s most closely guarded military 
secrets. Within the NSA, topmost secrets 
were put into code before going to 
American officials in posts around the 
world. Here the most secret messages 
from the outside were decoded for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. If secrets 
could leak through the tight security pre- 
cautions at the heart of communications 
for the armed services, they could leak 
anywhere. 

Today, Mr. Petersen stands charged 
with taking many of those secrets and 
turning them over to a foreign govern- 
ment. The indictment, in count one, 
says: 

“That during the period from on or 
about March 1, 1948, to on or about 
December 31, 1952, . . . Joseph Sidney 
Petersen, Jr., for the purpose of obtaining 
information respecting the national de- 
fense and with intent and reason to be- 
lieve that the information was to be 


used to the injury of the United States 

and to the advantage of a foreign nation 

did copy, take, make and obtain docu- 
(Continued on page 40) 








—United Press 
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Taming Twenty Tons 
of Molten Metal 


Molten metal is controlled to 
exact pouring temperature at 
GENERAL METALS foundries by the 
latest method of electronic 
instrumentation. Masterminding 
precise temperatures up to 

3000° is accomplished by an 
Immersion Thermocouple, which 
supplements other commonly 
used control tests. 


For complete information on 
Quality-Controlled steel, iron 
and malleable castings, as well as 
press and drop forgings, call on 
GENERAL METALS— Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Houston. 


The precise 
temperature of the 
molten metal is 
electronically 
recorded by means 
of an Immersion 
Thermocouple. 


@ ADEL DIVISION — Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics 

e@ ENTERPRISE DIVISION — Marine & Stationary Diesels, Oil Burners 
@ METALS DIVISION — Foundry & Forge Products 

@ PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION — Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples 


GENERAL Gi 0=ae-eSe-3 CORPORATION 


DIVISION Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA Corporation 





OAKLAND, Calif.—701-105th Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.— 5701 S$. Boyle Ave. 
HOUSTON, Tex.— Homestead Rd. 








Concrete Bonuses 
for motorists and taxpayers 


You’re looking at a portrait of U. S. 12, the old concrete road 
between Lake Geneva and Genoa City, Wis. On a major route 
from Chicago to Minneapolis, it has served taxpayers with 
amazing economy since the day it was opened in 1923. 


Over the years, U. S. 12 has carried more and more traffic, 
heavier and heavier loads. Now the average daily traffic on this 
section is 4500 vehicles— 1000 of them commercial. 


Traffic loads like that are far more than the pavement was 
designed to bear. It’s an inadequate road by modern standards 
but it goes right on carrying the extra burden with very little 
maintenance expense, while other types of pavement have been 
rebuilt or replaced many times. 


Hundreds of miles of concrete roads built decades ago can 
match the performance of U.S. 12. They have long since earned 
their cost and keep in gas taxes and license fees motorists pay 
to use them—and they’re not through earning yet! 


By continuing to earn annual bonuses for motorists these old, 
durable concrete roads help pay for today’s new highways. And 
the concrete roads constructed today promise to deliver even 
greater bonuses because they can be built to last twice as long. 


U.S. News & World Report 





ments, writings and notes connected with 
the national defense . . .” 

In addition, Mr. Petersen is charged 
in two other counts with having “know- 
ingly and wilfully used in a manner 
prejudicial to the safety and interest of 
the United States classified information 
concerning the communication intelli- 
gence activities of the United States and 
of foreign governments,” and with un- 
lawfully concealing and removing these 
documents from his tightly guarded 
office. 

If these charges prove to be true, all 
of the security precautions did not pre- 
vent spy operations from leaking out 
more of this country’s vital secrets. 

Heart of the charge is that Mr. Peter- 
sen was able to copy or carry out secret 
documents from the NSA and turn them 
over to someone else “to be used to the 
injury of the United States.” 

In this case, the Dutch Government is 
named by the State Department as the 
nation that received the information. 
Whether or not it reached Communist 
hands is not made clear. The Nether- 
lands Embassy says this: 

“The association of Netherlands mili- 
tary personnel with Mr. Petersen dates 
from a period during the Second World 
War .. . The Netherlands authorities 
concerned could not but assume that 
the continuation of this exchange was 
known and authorized by the superiors 
of Mr. Petersen.” 

Questions are raised by this explana- 
tion, however, as the State Department 
says there was no such authorization. 
The secret data, if the charge is true, 
apparently were transmitted unofficially 
and personally by Mr. Petersen to a 
Dutch civil servant, J. A. Verkuyl, who 
had served the Netherlands in wartime 
Washington as a temporary. colonel and 
also was employed by the American 
Government. 

If it was to be transmitted abroad, why 
did it not go officially through a qualified 
official like Lieut. Gen. Ralph J. Canine, 
who heads the NSA? Why would the 
Dutch deal with a research clerk and 
assume such dealings had official sanc- 
tion? 

Concern is growing over broader ques- 
tions as well. Mr. Petersen is charged 
with “leaking” secrets for four years 
without being detected. If the charge 
is true, were the Dutch the only ones 
who have been getting NSA secrets? 
Have those secrets been “leaked,” in 
turn, by U.S. allies to Communists? 

More important, is there any real way 
to prevent this country’s topmost secrets 
from being handed over to a foreign 
agent despite the best efforts at security, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue) A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, IILimois) and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


if one of the most closely guarded U. S. 
installations proves to be so vulnerable? 
The answers are not yet forthcoming. 
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We taught the phonograph how to keep time 


(and better High Fidelity wasn’t the only result) 


Engineers have long recognized that it 
is impossible to obtain High Fidelity from any 
phonograph unless the record is played at the 
exact speed at which it was recorded. It is a 
surprisingly little known fact that even the 
finest record players vary in turntable speed 
at time of manufacture and get worse as they 
grow older. A variation of only one rpm in 
turntable speed will make an LP record sharp 
or flat by a full quarter tone. 


Zenith engineers tackled this problem, and 
they came up with a speed control for phono- 
graphs that provided the answer. The control 
has two simple parts. One is a fully variable 
speed regulator capable of any speed from 10 
to 85 RPM (including 33%, 45, 78 and 
the new Talking Book speed of 1624 RPM). 
A slight adjustment of this regulator compen- 


sates for any gain or loss of speed in the turn- 
table. 

Part two was the stroboscope speedometer. 
It showed by dots of light when the record 
was playing at exact studio recording speed. 
The stroboscope, operating in conjunction 
with the speed regulator, assured, for the first 
time, that you could play every record at the 
speed necessary for true High Fidelity repro- 
duction. 

Better music from recordings wasn’t the 
only result. Such continuing electronics re- 
search at Zenith yields two benefits: 

One is better radionics products for home 
enjoyment. The other is equally important. 
Over the years, Zenith’s specialized experi- 
ence in radionics has served the U. S. govern- 
ment with better weapons of defense. 








When additional production was 
needed during the Korean emer- 
gency, the Government looked to 
Zenith for production of proximity 
fuses. This trust resulted from Zenith’s 
experience in radionics and Zenith’s 
World War ll production records. 











tre royetty ot RADIO 2 TELEVISION® 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 
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FROM IKE’S BUSINESS ADVISER: 
THE RECESSION IS ENDED 


The man who tells President Eisenhower 
what business will be like is now telling the 
country what to expect in the months ahead. 

As he reads the signs: 

® Business is picking up steam, should get 
better. Steel, autos, building will lead. 

® The U. S., shaking off its latest recession, 


is headed toward another period of expansion. 
These are the conclusions of Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, Chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
Dr. Burns, in what follows, tells also what 
steps the Administration has taken, and will 
take, to keep business setbacks in hand. _ 
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by Dr. Arthur F. Burns 


Chairman, President’s Council of Economic Advisers 


The assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a responsibility for curbing 
the business cycle and promoting a 
stable prosperity is a very recent de- 
velopment. I want to say something to- 
day about the way in which the Gov- 
ernment has been discharging this 
responsibility. But before I do that, I 
should like to make a few historical 
remarks. 

A generation or two ago most econo- 
mists and men of affairs took the busi- 
ness cycle for granted. The prevailing 
view was that in a free economy such 
as ours, in which men may buy much 
or little, work or not work, invest or 
refrain from investing, embark on new 
ventures or pursue the path of routine— 
that, in such an economy, some fluc- 
tuations in production and employment 
were bound to occur. 

Beyond this, it was widely believed 
in those days that occasional declines in production served a 
useful function, first, because they facilitated an adjustment of 
the volume and structure of production to the state of de- 
mand; second, because they impelled workingmen and busi- 
ness managers to greater efforts and thus served to weed out 
producers unable to make their way under conditions of 
vigorous competition. 

It was very natural for men whose thinking ran along 
these lines to argue that any interference on the part of 
Government with the normal processes of the business cycle 
would not ouly restrict efficiency and curb progress, but 
would also give rise to public controls that in time would 
undermine our system of free enterprise. 

These views, which were very common and strongly held 
a generation ago, have gradually lost their hold on the minds 









DR. ARTHUR F. BURNS 


of men. For this there are several rea- 
sons. In the first place, experience has 
taught us that while a lull in activity 
may tend to stimulate advances in 
efficiency, dependable workmen lose 
their jobs along with the shiftless few, 
once an economic contraction deepens. 
Well-managed firms, no less than those 
that are poorly managed, suffer losses 
and even bankruptcy at such times. It 
is therefore very doubtful if, on bal- 
ance, business contractions serve to en- 
hance efficiency. 

Experience has taught us that a busi- 
ness depression leads many men to lose 
faith in themselves, and that it also 
leads some to lose faith in our economic 
and political institutions. These dangers 
to morale are especially great in our 
time when international Communism 
is busily engaged in spreading false- 
hoods about the Western world, exag- 
gerating every weakness in the working of our institutions, 
and twisting the minds of poorly informed folk by false but 
alluring promises of a better world. 

Experience has also taught us that, as a result of the 
international turmoil that has ruled in the past 15 years, the 
Federal Government has become a very large factor in our 
economy; indeed, so large that it is no longer reasonable 
to suppose that it either can or should remain aloof from 
what goes on in the private economy. As one international 
crisis or breathing spell has succeeded another, people have 
gradually come to realize that the Government has at least 
a responsibility for moderating the economic impact of its 
own unsettling actions. 

Most important of all, experience has taught us that, al- 
though the Government is by no means omnipotent and 
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while it is capable of making mistakes, it can also pursue to checking the decline, and conclude by drawing a moral 
policies that not only promise to bring greater stability to or two that may, perhaps, serve us as a useful guide in the 
economic life, but also to expand the scope and add to the future. 
vigor of private enterprise. By the midsummer of 1953 it became reasonably clear 
Today it is no longer a matter of serious controversy that our economy was headed for some readjustment. The 
whether the Government should play a positive role in help- first visible sign of recession was a sharp reduction of business 
ing to maintain a high level of economic activity. Men and expenditures on inventories. This adjustment of inventories 
women in all walks of life, and in both of our political parties, to current sales necessitated some reduction in output. After 
now generally agree that economic storms of inflation and the cessation of hostilities in Korea, this decline was aggra- 
depression must not be left to run their own course. What we vated by a drop of governmental spending on military goods. 
F debate nowadays is not the need for controlling business The reduction of spending on inventories and on defense 
cycles, but rather the nature of governmental action, its led, of course, to a reduction of employment. Within a few 
timing, and its extent. Even on these matters we have won months hundreds of thousands of men and women lost their 
greater agreement than seemed likely only a short-time ago. jobs—many of them in [Detroit]. In early March, 3.75 million 
Thus, during the past year, while our economy was under- were without jobs, another quarter million were temporarily 
going contraction, very few students of affairs seriously urged laid off, and a large number were working only part time. 
that taxes be increased to wipe out the public deficit; or A cry of impending depression arose on many sides and lay- 
that interest rates be raised to speed the liquidation of ex- men began vying with the experts in following and interpret- 
cessive inventories and of superfluous industrial plants; or ing every cloud, real or imaginary, in the economic sky. 
that banks call in their loans and reduce the outstanding The depression that so many feared or expected did not, 
money supply in order to protect their financial solvency; however, develop. Towards the end of 1953 strong indica- 
or that the general public be exhorted to save its money, and tions began to appear of improvement in financial markets. A 
postpone buying automobiles, furniture, and other things that little later it became clear that construction contracts, in- 
people like. Yet—incredible though it may now seem—these stead of collapsing as some expected, were in fact increasing 
were precisely the remedies for curing a business recession sharply. Commodity prices, instead of declining as is their 
that had a considerable vogue .in earlier times. custom during economic contractions, remained stable on 
I should now like to leave these general remarks and com- the average. 
ment more specifically on our recent business contraction, Consumer spending began to increase again early in the 
then sketch the steps that the Government took with a view new year, and so too did the flow of new orders to business 
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__ Income from production dropped . . $3,500,000,000 
"Social Security benefits rose. . . . $2,000,000,000 
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firms. Sales to foreign countries were well maintained and 
even rose above the level of the preceding year. Some indus- 
tries and localities, especially those that had previously con- 
centrated on defense goods, suffered sharp declines in output 
and employment. But, by the spring of this year, our economy 
—viewed as a whole—managed to stabilize at a very high 
level of activity, and more recently has begun to feel once 
again the invigorating impulse of expansion. 

The course of our recent contraction raises an interesting 
and important question, namely: Why did the economic set- 
back of 1954 prove so mild on an over-all basis? Why did our 
total national output of goods and services decline merely 3 
or 4 per cent? Why did not the decline turn into the cumu- 
lative, spiraling depression that many feared and some ex- 
pected? Why, to put a still more exacting question, did the 
gross national product decline merely from an annual rate 
of about 370 billion dollars in the second quarter of 1953 to 
356 billion in the third quarter of 1954, or by 14 billion 
dollars in all, when the primary contracting factors—inventory 
spending and federal spending—declined between them by 
23 billion dollars? 

These are difficult questions and I cannot profess to be able 
to answer them completely. But five facts seem clear and 
basic to me. First, our fiscal system automatically cushioned 
the economic decline. Second, the monetary, tax, and expend- 
iture policies pursued by the Administration helped to inspire 
widespread confidence on the part of the people. Third, trade 
unions conducted their affairs with an eye to basic conditions 
and with a sense of responsibility. Fourth, both business firms 
and consumers retained great confidence in the economic fu- 
ture and expressed it by maintaining their spending at a high 
rate. Fifth, continued economic recovery in England and 
Western Europe helped to expand our exports and to bolster 
the prices of internationally traded raw materials. 

Thus, many factors contributed to the recent course of 
events. On this occasion ] must confine my remarks to the 
Government’s part in stemming the economic decline and 
easing the readustment from war to peace. 


EFFECT OF CUSHIONS— 


I think it is well to recall at the outset that we have de- 
veloped in our country a fiscal system that automatically tends 
to cushion or offset a decline in private income. The offsets 
cannot be counted on to prevent a depression, but they can 
be of very material assistance. For example, total personal in- 
come derived from production decreased at an annual rate of 
about 3.5 billion dollars between July, 1953, and July, 1954. 
But in the meantime Social Security benefit payments to the 
public increased at a rate of about 2 billion, while tax pay- 
ments by the public—quite apart from the change in rates that 
became effective this January—fell at the rate of another billion. 
Hence, these two factors alone served, in very large part, to 
offset the over-all decline of personal income from production. 

Again, corporate income decreased at an annual rate of 
about 7.5 billion dollars between the second quarter of 1953 
and the second quarter of 1954. In the meantime, the tax 
liability of corporations was cut by about 4 billion, merely 
as a result of the decline in income and quite apart from 
any change in the tax rate. Once again, therefore, our taxing 
machinery automatically cushioned the impact of a declining 
income on the sums available to corporations for paying 
dividends to their stockholders or adding to their capital. 

Furthermore, the federal price-support program for agri- 
culture has resulted in considerable cash payments to farm- 
ers. If rigid price supports were continued, they would 
seriously aggravate the already large imbalance between 
production and markets. Nevertheless, they served to bolster 
farm incomes during recent months. 
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The Government was not content, however, to play merely 
a passive role with respect to the economy. On the contrary, 
very definite and deliberate steps were taken to promote a 
stable prosperity. 

Early in 1953, when a boom psychology existed and un- 
employment had reached a vanishing point, the Government 
adopted a policy of restraining the expansion of credit. The 
aim was to prevent a reckless increase of investment and a 
deterioration in the quality of new credits, such as had often 
characterized the closing stages of economic booms in our 
history. 

By May of 1953 it became clear that a restrictive credit 
policy had already accomplished its main purpose. The 
Government therefore proceeded to ease credit conditions 
once again: first, by expanding the reserves of commercial 
banks; second, by reducing the reserves that the banks were 
required to hold against their deposits; third, by rearranging 
the Treasury’s financing so as not to compete with mortgages 
and other long-term issues. These steps were taken, it is 
highly important to recall, before (not after) the peak of 
business activity had been definitely passed. 

Later, in September, 1953, when it seemed plain that an 
economic decline had already begun but when_unemploy- 
ment figures still continued to move downward for seasonal 
reasons, the Government announced that it would make siz- 
able tax cuts for individuals and corporations effective in 
January, 1954, so that people would have more money to 
spend or invest. 

In January, 1954, the President presented a comprehen- 
sive economic program to the Congress. This program was 
designed to strengthen incentives and to stimulate enter- 
prise—through a revision of the tax laws, through an en- 
largement of the credit facilities for housing, through im- 
provements of the highway system, and through a new and 
realistic agricultural policy. The program was also designed to 
foster economic stability by extending the protective scope of 
old-age and unemployment insurance, and by giving the 
President authority to control the terms on which federal 
assistance would be provided for housing loans and mort- 
gages. 


EASED: CREDIT, TAXES 


Between January and the closing of Congress, which—as 
you know—adopted the greater part of the President’s eco- 
nomic program, further steps were taken by the Government 
to ease general credit conditions and to reduce excises and 
other taxes. Aid was provided to some of our hard-pressed 
industries—notably to shipbuilding through a new construc- 
tion program, and to zinc and lead mining as a result of a 
revised stockpiling program. The Government also attempted 
to assist localities suffering from unemployment by channeling 
contracts to them as far as feasible, by boosting the allowable 
rate of accelerated amortization, and by its job-placement 
service. 

This, in very broad outline, is the record of recent govern- 
mental action. That the measures taken by Government have 
been reasonably effective is, I think, quite clear. Let me 
make, however, several observations. 

I noted earlier that between July. 1953, and July, 1954, 
the personal income from production fell by an annual rate 
of around 3.5 billion dollars, and that this decline was offset 
to a large degree by expanded Social Security benefit pay- 
ments and the lower taxes that automatically accompanied 
the decline of incomes. These offsets were, of course, sub- 
stantially reinforced by the deliberate reduction in personal- 
income tax rates that became effective this January. 

If we combine the effects, first, of the automatic reduc- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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They can’t even keep close— 


In one minute the girl at the Recordak 
Microfilmer will make a photographically ac- 
curate and complete record of 200 letter-size 
documents. 


You could add two hundred clerks to the staff 
shown above . . . quadruple their transcription 
speed, and it would still be no contest. 


This will give you an idea of how slow and costly 
manual transcription really is—with pen, type- 
writer, bookkeeping machine, etc. And why over 
100 different types of business, thousands of con- 
cerns, are now using Recordak Microfilming to 
simplify their daily record-keeping routines. 

In some of these routines, only a few words 
or figures on a record were being transcribed 
manually. Still Recordak Microfilming saved money 
—lots. For this truly amazing process gives you 
pictures for a fraction of a cent apiece. And, 
remember, they’re error-free. 


It will certainly pay you to double-check with a 
Recordak Systems Man soon. He has hundreds 
of case histories at his finger tips. And the chances 
are he can point out how costs have been cut on 
jobs similar to yours. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 








Write today for complete story—including facts 
on the line of Recordak Microfilmers designed for 
all requirements, all budgets. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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tion of tax payments resulting from reduced incomes; second, 
of the deliberate reduction of tax rates that occurred this year; 
third, of the expanded flow of Social Security benefit pay- 
ments, we get a sum of offsets to a declining production 
income that comes to about’ 5 billion dollars. Since the in- 
come derived from production declined by an annual rate of 
only 3.5 billion, the income available to the public for spend- 
ing or saving actually increased by about 1.5 billion. 

This result—namely, a rise in disposable personal income 
accompanying a 9 per cent decline of industrial production— 
has no parallel, as far as I know, in our economic history. 
And this remarkable achievement has had a simple but very 
significant influence on consumer behavior. Consumers con- 
tinued to spend their money rather freely and their expendi- 
tures on goods and services are now at a record level. 

A second fact to which I wish to call attention is that, 
during the recent period of contraction, expenditures on 
fixed investment were maintained at or very close to peak 
levels, while contracts for new construction—especially for 
housing, but also for commercial buildings and State and 
local public works—rose significantly. Such sprightly behavior 
of investment is very unusual for a period of business con- 
traction. I attribute this favorable development partly to the 
Government’s policy of easing credit conditions and partly to 
the high confidence of both business firms and consumers in 
their economic future. 

The third point to which I wish to call attention is that the 
recent period of over-all economic stability has not been a 
period of stagnation. On the contrary, it has been a period in 
which the civilian economy has moved forward and expanded. 
Between the first quarter of this year and the third quarter, 
the gross national product remained unchanged. Since federal 
spending during this interval declined at an annual rate of 6 
billion dollars, other categories of expenditure—that is, con- 
sumer spending, private domestic investment, foreign invest- 
ment and State and local expenditure—must have increased, 
in the aggregate, by the same amount. This, of course, is 
what happened. Not only that, but each of these four broad 
streams of outlay expanded. No one who contemplates these 
facts is likely to escape the feeling that our economy has been 
manifesting great strength during a difficult period of read- 
justing from war to peace. 


SETBACK—HOW DEEP? 


I must hasten to add, however, that more time must elapse 
before the recent setback of economic activity can be fully 
appraised. As of today, we know definitely that the decline 
in total output and expenditures has been small. We know 
that the decline has been halted. We know that a recovery 
in financial and investment markets has been under way for 
some months. We know that the decline of employment in 
our factories, shops and offices has recently stopped and 
that an expansion has again been under way in recent weeks. 
We know also that the expansive stimulus of our newly enact- 
ed legislation has not as yet been fully felt. Beyond this 
rises the veil that separates us from the future. 

Current indications are, however, that, while economic 
trends are mixed, business activity as a whole is improving. 
Construction has been setting new records each month. Con- 
sumer spending is at an all-time high. The deflationary im- 
pact of federal spending is abating. The worst phase of the 
inventory liquidation seems to be out of the way. The steel 
industry, which is very sensitive to the tides of trade,is now 
operating at a rate of 72 per cent, whereas only a few weeks 
ago it was at a 60 per cent level. Automobile production in 
your city and elsewhere will soon be in high gear again. The 
machinery trades have picked up. New orders are reported 
to be increasing all around. And the offices of architects are 
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bursting with new plans for homes, factories, power plants, 
pipelines and all sorts of commercial buildings. 

The evidence, as I read it, is, therefore, that we are again 
entering a phase of economic expansion. But, as every one of 
you knows, the art of economic forecasting is very imperfect. 
The history of economics is strewn with the errors of its 
practitioners. We cannot dismiss the possibility that the 
present recovery may prove abortive, as have many recover- 
ies in the past. 


THE LINE OF REASONING 


If that should happen, the question naturally arises: What 
further steps, if any, will the Government take to cope with 
the economic situation? Neither I nor, I believe, anyone else 
can answer this hypothetical question with the assurance of 
precise detail. I can say something, however, about the major 
premises on which the basic economic policy of our Gov- 
ernment has recently proceeded, and this may perhaps pro- 
vide a clue to the future. 

@ The first premise of our governmental policy, as I see 
it, is that we are living in an age of revolution. Violent po- 
litical currents are stirring the world. Since our system of free 
and competitive enterprise is on trial, the Government cannot 
stand aloof from the private economy but must be ready to 
take vigorous steps to help maintain a stable prosperity. 

@ The second premise of our policy is that the Govern- 
ment must take preventive action, and not trust exclusively 
to therapeutic measures, This means, among other things, 
that the Government must try to enlarge the potential role 
of automatic economic stabilizers—especially unemployment 


insurance. It means that the Government must act well before 


extensive unemployment develops. It means also that the 
Government must handle cautiously the fuel of inflation. 

@ The third premise of our policy is that the Government 
must conduct its affairs so as to inspire favorable expectations 
concerning the future on the part of people generally. This 
means that the Government must look to the long-range 
consequences of its actions, as well as to immediate results. 
It means that the Government must be capable of prompt 
as well as carefully considered action. It means that the Gov- 
ernment must avoid extravagance and make-work schemes, 
and yet meet fully its responsibility to provide those public 
assets on which an expanding private economy depends and 
of which our highway system, which has suffered great 
neglect in recent years, is merely an outstanding example. 

It means that the Government must use monetary policy 
in a flexible manner and assign it a very high priority in the 
arsenal of contracyclical weapons. It means that the Govern- 
ment must give priority to tax reduction over expanded ex- 
penditures in times when an unbalanced budget becomes 
difficult to avoid. And it also means that the Government must 
use tax reduction with an eye to stimulating both consump- 
tion and investment, rather than the one or the other. 

These are the basic premises that have controlled our busi- 
ness-cycle policy in the recent past. If governmental policy in 
the months and years ahead continues to adhere to these prem- 
ises, if Government resists doctrinaire thinking of both the right 
and the left, if Government steadily maintains a watchful eye 
on the state of business and consumer sentiment, and if it gives 
heed to the need of avoiding inflation as well as depression; 
we may, I think, be reasonably confident that—although we 
are likely to continue to have fluctuations in individual mar- 
kets and to some degree even in the economy as a whole—we 
will avoid in the future the business depressions that have 
marred our brilliant record of free enterprise in the past. 


The foregoing is the full text of an address to the Economic 
Club of Detroit, delivered by Dr. Burns on Oct. 18, 1954. 
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Fairbanks-Morse knows better than anyone else that a dependable 
scale mechanism is only one part of accurate weighing. 

The rest? Minimizing the human element! 

Fairbanks-Morse Scale Engineers created the 
Direct Reading Dial . . . virtually a dial behind a dial. . . that 
eliminates the chance for human reading errors. Regardless of the 
number of drop weights applied, weights are always read 
at the point of the indicator. As each drop weight is applied, 
the inner chart revolves, automatically changing the figures 
on the chart. No need for mental calculations... 
no need to add to the reading on the chart. 

Starting in 1830 with the invention of the lever system 
which makes modern weighing practical, Fairbanks-Morse has 
consistently led in major scale developments, including the latest 
electronic weighing equipment. That’s why, in every industry, 
in every land, Fairbanks-Morse Scales are known and respected. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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Another trouble spot in Latin 
America has the U.S. worried. 
This time it is Chile, where infla- 
tion is almost out of control. 

Hard times are making the 
country a ‘soft spot’ for Com- 
munists. They would like to come 
up with a second Guatemala. 

Actual revolt seems far away. 
But Chile is in a mess and U.S. 
gets much of the blame. Com- 
munists see to that. 


SANTIAGO, Chile 


Inflation is going at a dead run here 
in Chile, a country that is the main 
source of imported copper for U.S. 
industry in peace and war. 

The cost of living has more than dou- 
bled in the last two years. The peso, 
worth 130 to the dolla: 18 months ago, 
is worth only 300 to the dollar now. 
Living standards for most people are low, 
and still dropping. 

The situation is causing serious con- 
cern to U.S. officials who have poured 
more ‘han 100 million dollars in loans 
into bolstering Chile’s economy. It is 
even more disturbing to President Carlos 
Ibafiez, who seems to have lost much of 


BUS QUEUE IN SANTIAGO 
... also, 25-year-old autos 
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TROUBLE ON U.S. DOORSTEP 


Chile 


Has the Makings of Revolt—and Reds Know It 





PACIFIC 
OCEAN 
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the popularity that swept him into office 
two years ago. Political and economic un- 
rest is rising in the country, and the 
President cannot count on a majority 
in Congress. 

There is bitter feeling against the 
U.S. because copper is selling at higher 
prices in London than in New York. 
There is bitterness, too, against the Gov- 
ernment because of tax changes, adopted 
in an attempt to balance Chile’s chron- 
ically lopsided budget. Strikes were 


general until President Ibafez declared 
a state of siege that amounts to modified 
martial law. 

Communists, always active in Chile, 
are hard at work trying to convert the 
situation into another Guatemala. Just as 
they did in Guatemala, Moscow’s local 
representatives are probing and maneu- 
vering to stir up internal troubles and try 
to turn the country against the United 
States. 

Even though the party itself is out- 
lawed, Chile has about 30,000 militant 
Communists who can muster 60,000 
votes. In a country that normally casts 
about a million ballots, a block of 60,000 
can be decisive. 

In addition, the Popular Socialists—a 
splinter of the larger Socialist Party—are 
fellow-traveling with the Communists. 
Salvador Allende, a Popular Socialist who 
is Vice President of the Senate, has just 
made a trip back of the Iron Curtain as 
a guest of the international Communist 
movement. Earlier this year, Baltasar 
Castro, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, visited the Soviet world as 
Moscow’s guest. Shortly after he re- 
turned, the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a resolution condemning U.S. “inter- 
vention” in Guatemala. 

Main stronghold of the Communists 
is the coal miners’ union, and a coal 
strike can produce a crisis in Chile. In 

(Continued on page 50) 
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BUFLOVAK has answered over 7,000 processing problems 


the sample that tapped a million dollar market 





Million dollar ideas all start in somebody’s 
head. In the chemical and food processing 
lines, the next step is to get them into a 
bottle, and finally, into a market. 


This can be expensive, if the originator 
has to completely equip a plant so that the 
potential of the new process can be accu- 
rately appraised. This fact, alone, would 
keep a lot of wonderful ideas from ever 
getting off the ground, if it weren’t for the 
availability of facilities like those of the Re- 
search and Testing Laboratories main- 
tained by Buflovak Equipment Division of 
Blaw-Knox. 


Research and production men with new 
ideas in chemical or food processing come to 
the Buflovak Laboratory and find, ready 


and waiting, complete pilot plant equipment 
for drying, evaporating, extracting, solvent 
recovery and crystallization. Pilot runs 
yielding quantities from a few ounces up to 
a tank-car full can be produced, so that both 
utility and market possibilities can be accu- 
rately pre-determined. 

Thus, Blaw-Knox achievements are in- 
creasing productivity and lowering costs in 
chemical and food processing, as in other 
major fields of industry. The list of products 
and services below is indicative of the broad 
scope of its activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 
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Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment— Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 


Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn. 


Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
ae and Atomic Energy 

ants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 


Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Pa. 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Prefabricated Piping for all 
Pressures and Temperatures 

Automatic Fire Protection Systems 

Pipe Hangers 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 

Union Steel Castings Division 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 

Ordnance Castings 

Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 
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Johns-Manville 


Fibretone Acoustical Tiles 


reduce disturbing noise 
at low cost 


Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Ceilings reduce 
disturbing noise in the 
corridors and classrooms 
of this school... help pro- 
vide quiet that increases 
teaching efficiency. 





Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficiency in any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone* Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville Fibretone offers an acoustical 
ceiling which is highly efficient yet modest in 
cost. It consists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These holes act as 
“noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 
Fibretone is predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 
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Fibretone Tiles are easily 
installed over new or existing 
construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the 
sound-absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 
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many other unions the Communists are 
influential, and their strength reaches 
into the toil labor organization, the Single 
Confederation of Chilean Labor. 

With the country under a state of 
siege, the Communists have quieted 
down, but there is concern about how 
soon another rash of strikes will break 
out; Strikes, like inflation, are a habit in 
Chile—where wages often fail to keep 
up with constantly skyrocketing prices. 

A basic trouble is the fact that one 
regime after another since 1938 has in- 
sisted on living beyond its income, and 
each has made the Government bigger. 
For every four of the Government’s 
86,000 employes, there is one person 
drawing retirement pay or whose depend- 
ents collect a pension. 

The Chilean National Railways have 
26,970 workers and 11,375 pensioners. 
In the armed forces more than 500 high- 
ranking officers are receiving virtually 
full pay retirement. There are 41,924 
retired persons and pensioners in the 
armed forces, compared with 53,172 on 
active duty. All told, social security costs 
Chile 16 per cent of its national income. 

The Government keeps getting bigger 
in other ways. For many years it has 
owned the railroads. It recently estab- 
lished a commercial airline. The Govern- 
ment has a monopoly on petroleum pro- 
duction, is part owner of a steel mill and 
has a direct interest in many other enter- 
prises. Its business interests, plus social 
security make the Government an ex- 
pensive proposition, adding to Chile’s 
ravaging inflation. 

Ask the man in the street how he feels 
about things and he is likely as not to 
launch into a tirade against merchants 
and the Government. A common com- 
plaint is that President Ibanez was elect- 
ed in 1952 to end inflation—but that 
prices have risen faster since than they 
did before. 

There are price ceilings on gasoline, 
staple foods, soap, milk, drugs and some 
other necessities. But, when ceilings are 
set too low, the goods go off the shelves 
and under the counter, to be sold at 
black-market prices. Most American 
goods are scarce or unavailable because 
of the dollar shortage and import con- 
trols. 

Because of the dollar shortage, you 
rarely see a late-model automobile on the 
streets. A Chilean, as a rule, can get a 
new car only by working some compli- 
cated deal, and even then the prices are 
sky-high. Often he has to pay $10,000 
for a car that sells for about $2,000 in 
the U.S. 

Motorists, as a consequence, are slow 
to junk old automobiles no matter how 
decrepit the cars may be. Throughout 
the country you see many cars that are 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Cinderella’s Slipper for Industry! 





SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














The Southern Serves the South 


NLIKE THE MAGIC GLASS SLIPPER that would fit 

only Cinderella, the Southland of today holds unique 
economic advantages to fit the needs of industries of 
every kind. 

Good water for industrial use is abundant — both on 
the surface and underground. Inexpensive electric power 
is readily available. Rich sources of raw materials are 
close to expanding consumer markets for the finished 
products. Transportation facilities are excellent. Southern 
manpower is alert, quick to learn, and plentiful. 

Many an “industrial Cinderella” has blossomed under 
the spell of the bountiful Southland. It takes no magic 
to see why... 

“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


Hhrry A iM 


President 

















... an economic point 
for expanding operations 


Located in the economic center 
of the state and nation—served 
by a great network of air, rail 
and truck transport—with ready 
access to raw materials and 
skilled labor—greater Indian- 
apolis is proving an ideal point 
for the location of expanded or 
decentralized operations. 


SWiromentenruer 


National Bank 





.. “gateway to business 
in Indianapolis” 


The advantages of Indianapolis 
are further enhanced by the 
exceptional banking facilities 
available. With resources ex- 
ceeding $400,000,000, Indiana 
National has the capacity to 
serve business of all kinds, in 
every banking and trust function. 
Branches put complete banking 
service in easy reach of every 
business and every employee. 


@ Serving banks and 
business in Indiana 


since 1834 
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20, 25 or 30 years old—and sometimes 
older. Model T Fords are fairly common. 
And there are makes still in service, such 
as the Essex and the Oakland, that dis- 
appeared from the streets years ago in 
the U.S. 

The antique automobiles are a prod- 
uct of Chile’s dollar troubles, and a big 
cause of the difficulty is the fact that the 
Government has borrowed a lot of money 
in the U.S. Biggest U.S. creditor is the 
Export-Import Bank, which has author- 
ized credits totaling 111 million dollars, 
with 80 million still outstanding. 

All these loans have helped to make 
jobs and to expand the national income 
by developing the economy. But it takes 
dollars to meet the interest and principal. 
Chile is maintaining prompt service on 
these debts, but it costs about 50 million 


The Communists are working hard to 
counteract this trend of friendliness 
toward the U.S. Their daily newspaper 
never misses an opportunity to blast the 
U.S. Their weekly newspaper, right now, 
is campaigning for Government owner- 
ship of Chile’s three big copper mines, 

The country’s inflation also creates a 
favorable climate for Communism. Mil- 
lions of Chileans are having a hard time 
winning a bare existence. The Commu- 
nists never miss an opportunity to exploit 
this situation, and they are having some 
success. 

There are signs, though, that some 
people who once regarded the Commu- 
nists as an inoffensive domestic political 
group are changing their ideas. The visit 
of Ilya Ehrenburg, the Soviet propa- 
gandist, to Chile a few months ago 





CHILEAN MARKET 
Living standards are low, and dropping 


dollars a year, and that makes quite a 
hole in the available supply. 

Few Chileans, incidentally, realize 
the amount of credit their country has 
received from the U.S. Most of them be- 
lieve Washington should adopt a more 
generous lending policy toward Chile, 
and are startled to learn that this country 
has gotten more Export-Import Bank 
credits, per capita, than any other nation 
in Latin America. 

The U.S., though, has lots of friends 
here. Where Chileans formerly had 
strong bonds of history, language and 
culture with Europe, now they are look- 
ing more and more toward the United 
States. Most Chileans, themselves vigor- 
ous and hard-working, admire these 
qualities in Americans. Some well-to-do 
families are sending their children to 
school in the U.S. Many others would 
like to do so. 


aroused many thinking Chileans to the 
Communist threat. 

But, while there is a growing aware- 
ness of the danger and while the Gov- 
ernment is trying to solve the country’s 
problems, economic conditions are be- 
coming more and more favorable to 
Communism. 

A take-over by Communists and their 
fellow travelers, such as happened in 
Guatemala, is not regarded as likely here. 
Chileans complain about conditions, but 
they respect their Constitution and they 
are not inclined to revolt. 

The Communists are alert to take 
advantage of the growing unrest, how- 
ever, and they may gain ground unless 
some means is found to solve the coun- 
try’s many critical problems. Chile, des- 
pite its progressive, democratic traditions, 
is definitely regarded as one of the soft 
spots for Communism in Latin America. 
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You need more than a “green thumb” to make profits blossom . . . especially in a wild 
scramble like today’s $500,000,000 agricultural chemical market. For no matter what 
chemicals you sell—to industry or the consumer—price, quality and performance are vital 
to your competitive position. 


Take your own processing equipment as an example. A dig factor in your ability to meet 
competition’s challenge is the job tanks and pressure vessels do. Examine yours. Can you 
count on them for production that meets the exacting demands of today’s markets? 


If not, it’s time to invest in new equipment. You must have tanks and pressure vessels that 
withstand the effects of corrosion, assure uninterrupted production . . . that meet your 
needs for high or low temperature service, or pressure, or cyclical operation . . . that give 
you fast heat-up and uniform heat transfer . . . modify quickly and easily to take 
advantage of new techniques. But only the best equipment fabrication can assure these 
advantages. That’s why it pays to make use of a qualified fabricator’s knowledge and 
resources. Working with your own engineers and consultants from tke start, he brings the 
practical experience that means cost-saving suggestions and equipment tailored to your exact 
processing needs. Why not ask your fabricator’s help in sharpening your competitive edge? 





Or, for the names of equipment builders with experience in 
your field, contact us. Lukens knows fabricators from serving 
as a supplier of quality materials for 144 years. Contact 
NS Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 

670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 






LU 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPEGIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 
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Sor the best in world travel... 


make your first call SAI 


S-A-S SERVES MORE CITIES in Europe than any other trans- 


atlantic line, serves 42 nations on five continents in all. Visit 7 Countries, 14 Cities 


And on S-A-S you may visit extra cities at no extra fare for the Rome Fare Alone 
... ten or more cities for the fare to one alone. LONDON * PARIS * NICE * ROME © GENEVA © ZURICH 
i relax like royalty val Viking. , . ? P t 
_En route, you relax like royalty on the Royal Viking. uwicy © FRANKFURT » DUSSELDORF * COLOGNE * BREMEN 
You enjoy meals by master chefs, wines of vintage years, 
HAMBURG + COPENHAGEN * EDINBURGH 


the pleasure of travel with the Scandinavian touch. 
Europe, Africa and Near or Far East, specify S-A-S, 
first in first class luxury . . . famed for real tourist comfort. nr “ 5 
~ 2 
( ' — > 
\ 4 
@ @ a 


SCANDINAVIAN 


\ AIRLINES SYSTEM 







FIRST OVER THE POLF 








30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 


Ask your travel agent about the S-A-S Signature Travel Plan — Go Now, Pay Later 
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Is Worst Over for the Farmer? 
It Looks That Way, With Income Decline Slowing 


Farmers’ income probably will 
drop another notch in 1955. 
That's the outlook now, on basis 
of all available signs. 

Any decline next year is likely 
to be much smaller than the in- 
come losses of ‘53 and ‘54. 
Trends all point to a gradual 
leveling off in the farm busi- 
ness, with some gains, here and 
there. 

The worst appears to be about over 
for American farmers who have been 
suffering a loss of income at a time 
when expenses have been rising. 

In each of the last two years, farmers 
have lost heavily in income. Their cash 
income dropped 2.2 billion dollars in 
the 1953 crop year and about 1.5 billion 
on 1954 crops. 


For the year that lies ahead, 1955, 
there is the prospect of some further de- 





cline of income, but one no greater than 
1 billion dollars. 

Some groups of farmers are likely to 
be about as well off next year as this 
year. That will be true for dairy farmers, 
for cattlegrowers, for producers of corn 
to be sold for cash. Growers of wheat, 
cotton and hogs, however, are likely 
to face a further income decline because 
of enforced reduction of acreage. 

You get a picture of what has hap- 
pened, and an estimate for the year 
ahead, in the chart on this page. 

Falling farm income is regarded by 
politicians as a factor in the 1954 elec- 
tion. Political appraisers for both parties 
find that many farmers are not at all 
happy about their lot. 

Why this is so is to be found in the 
practical, everyday experiences of the 
individual farmer as he goes about 
his business. Women on farms are just 
as concerned as the men. Farm house- 
wives, in fact, are reported to be show- 
ing more restlessness politically than 
their husbands. Their cash is not going 
as far as it did. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


In everyday living, the farmer as a 
practical matter is exchanging his prod- 
ucts for manufactured goods that he 
needs or wants. 

When the farmer looks at his trades 
in this light, he discovers that each year 
of late he has been getting less in return 
for what he has to offer. 

When he pays the hired man, the 
farmer has to pay out $37 a week in 
cash wages, on the average. That repre- 
sents 18 bushels of wheat now. In the 
years from 1947 to 1949, the average 
wage of the hired man was $30 a week, 
or the equivalent of 14 bushels of wheat 
in those days. 

Every kind of farmer feels that differ- 
ence in his pocketbook. The corn farmer 
has to pay a week’s wage to his hired 
man equivalent to 24 bushels of corn, 
where the wage was 18 bushels before 
the Korean war. If he’s raising soybeans, 
the hired man takes 15 bushels of the 
crop e»ch week, where he got 11 in the 
earlier period. If it’s cotton, the hired 
man’s wages represent 107 pounds of 

(Continued on page 56) 


TO FARM INCOME 


Cash Receipts From Sales of Products 


1952 


$2,431 mil. 


1953 


$2,127 mil. 


1954 (Est.) 
$1,780 mil. 





$1,387. mil, 





$1,453 mil. 


$1,406 mil. 


$1,023 mil. 





$2,618 mil. 


$2,652 mil. 


$2,156 mil. 


"$1,980 mill. 





$6,251 mil. 


$4,887 mil. 


$4,991 mil. 


$4,959 mil. 





$3,512 mil. 


$3,649 mil. 


$3,667 mil. 


$3,487 mil. 








$4,566 mil. 


$4,370 mil. 


$4,188 mil. 


$4,150 mil. 


1955 (Est. 














$32,728 mil. $30,548 mil. $29,017 mil. 











$28,065 mil. 
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New Orleans 
is terrific 








and for transport 





In New Orleans you can catch tarpon within 
the city limits . . . and you can make profit- 
able use of the Nation’s second port. The 
Port of New Orleans and its interconnect- 
ing transportation, featuring lower inland 
freight rates to and from the Mid-Continent, 
mean important savings for industry. New 
Orleans offers all three essentials for profit: 
resources, markets and transportation. 


May we tell you more? New booklet answers 
questions about opportunities in New Orleans. 
No obligation. Your inquiry held in strict con- 
fidence; ask any questions concerning your busi- 
ness. Write M. B. Walle, Director,Greater New 
Orleans, Inc., New Orleans 16, La. 


Ship via 
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PORT OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


port of all important savings 


Unlimited water supply 


Nearby export markets 


Expanding domestic markets 


Low-cost fuel 
Fine living conditions 


Interconnecting transportation 


Second Port U. S. A. 
Low-cost electric power 


Abundant raw materials 


Cooperative labor 


Year-round mild weather means 


minimum absenteeism 
layoffs 
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the crop, where they were 96 pounds 
some years ago. 

The squeeze is tight, too, when a farm- 
er buys a piece of machinery. A combine 
costs the market value of about 2.600 
bushels of wheat now, compared with 
2,000 bushels in the years between 1947 
and 1949. 

A tractor costs nearly 1,300 bushels 
of corn at this time, or about 260 
bushels more than it cost before Korea. 

A one-and-one-half-ton truck is worth 
about 15 beef cattle, at present prices, 
where it cost the equivalent of about 
10 cattle a few years back. 

Higher costs of production confront 
the farmer nearly everywhere he turns. 
Farm real estate taxes have been climb- 
ing steadily, are 45 per cent higher on 
the average, per acre, than in the pre- 
Korea period. The cost of carrying 
debts, which are rising as income drops, 
is mounting, and interest payments alone 
are 62 per cent higher, per acre, on the 
average, than in 1947-49. 

Nearly every product that the farmer 
sells brings him a smaller return, in the 
form of things he buys, than in earlier 
years. 

It takes 55 gallons of milk to pay for a 
standard auto tire, where it used to take 
42 gallons. A pair of overalls costs the 
equivalent of 17 pounds of hog, com- 
pared with 14 pounds. 

The monthly telephone bill on the 
average farm represents 21 pounds of 
beef on the hoof now, compared with 11 
pounds in the 1947-49 years. 

A farmer's wife feels the financial 
pinch too, with less return for the same 
amount of effort. 

The farm housewife who wanted an 
occasional chair, for example, could buy 
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FOR CATTLE RAISERS .. . 
.;. 15 animals to buy a truck 
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a standard chair in the 1947-49 period 
with the money she got for 72 pounds of “ 4 
chicken. Now she has to send to market Th a d f S 
203 pounds of chicken to get enough e in 0 a e rv i C e 
money for the same chair. She has to sell 
728 dozen eggs to get the price of a four- 
burner electric stove, where she had to Y d Ch f Y If 
sell only 500 dozen to be able to buy the Ou 0 ose or Ou rse 
same stove six years ago. 
A cotton dress is worth 18 dozen eggs 
today; in 1947-49 it was worth 12 dozen. 
The decline in buying power has hit AE RO 


? farmers unevenly. 


The cotton farmer has lost the least, flowe 
in terms of the exchange value of his ay 

products. Cottongrowers have reduced 

output, under Government control pro- intl? Rew 
grams, but this appears to have paid off a 2 
in higher prices for their crops than 
would have been obtained with unre- 
stricted output. 

Cotton now is selling for about 3.3 
cents per pound, or nearly 11 per cent 
more than in 1947-49. That advance in 
cotton’s price is almost equal to the 12 
per cent over-all rise in prices paid by 
farmers for all goods and services, in- 
cluding interest, taxes and wages. 

The result is that the cotton farmer 
buys a truck, for example, for only 4 
per cent more cotton than he paid before 
the Korean war. 

The wheatgrower hasn’t been pinched 
as much as many other farmers, either, 
but the cut in his real income is sub- 
‘ stantial even so, and he faces a further 

drop in income next year. A wheatgrower 
has to lay out 19 per cent more wheat 
than in pre-Korea days for a_ typical 
farm truck. 

A corngrower finds that the same 
truck would cost him 23 per cent more, 

(Continued on page 58) 





EASY for You...SAFE for Your Furniture 


If you had to move to another city you’d want the finest moving 
service you could buy . . . one you could depend on to take the 
work and worry out of your move. The same is true of employees 
your company transfers to new locations. And it’s good business 

’ to see that they get that kind of service. It means a quicker move, 
less time away from the job, no distracting worries and time-con- 
suming details to settle. Mayflower moves are safe and easy. Let 
our nearby warehouse agent show you, or your associates how 
Mayflower can save time and money for your company! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 









~ mers Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse 
Po a ’ ” MAYFlova agents provides on-the-spot representation at the 
f fs wer ; most points in the United States and Canada. Your 


local Mayflower agent is listed in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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FOR WHEAT FARMERS... 
... @ further drop in income? 



















YESTERDAY, 
time 
and twine 


Wrapping materials 
galore were the costly 
tools of the merchan- 
dise shipper. In addi- 
tion, there were rates 
and classifications to be 
considered for each 


package. Until... 


TODAY, 
exclusive 


“SPEEDBOX”’ 


service 


...on the Missouri 
Pacific effects many 
new savings for the 
merchandise shipper, 
both in materials and 
labor. 


“The Speedbox” is a lightweight metal container... loaded by you 
... locked by you... moved swiftly (at ome all-commodity freight 


rate) in sleek Eagle Merchandise Cars ...and unlocked only by your’ 


consignee. Shippers report a minimum of handling, checking, 
“paper work”...and a new low in losses and damage. 


“Speedbox’”—another first in 
Mo-Pac’s continuing program for 
finer, more dependable transpor- 
tation for the West-Southwest. 
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in bushels of corn, than in the earlier 
years. 

Livestock producers have been hard 
hit by the decline in livestock prices, 
which tumbled from high levels reached 
in the early days of the Korean war. To- 
day, a cattle raiser has to market 44 per 
cent more pounds of beef to get the price 
of a truck than he had to market in the 
1947-49 period. A hog producer has to 
market 28 per cent more pork, if he 
wants to buy the same truck. 

The farmer's dissatisfaction is in- 
creased when he sees industrial workers 
making gains in real income, while farm- 
ers’ incomes are slipping. 

Since the pre-Korea era, farmers’ pur- 
chasing power, or real income, has fallen 
19 per cent. During the same years, em- 
ployed factory workers’ buying power, 





—McManigal 


IF THE BANK ACCOUNT DIPS... 
. it may be reflected at the polls 


or real income, has increased 18 per cent 
on the average. Some factory’ workers, 
however, have gone through periods of 
unemployment in these years and their 
income has shrunk accordingly. 

A slowing down in the farm-income 
decline, as now foreseen for 1955, thus 
offers some comfort for the farmer, but 
is not likely to make him forget the 
squeeze he is in. 

Since the 1952 crop year, the farmers’ 
annual cash income has dropped by 
about 3.7 billion dollars, and next year’s 
income probably will be about 4.7 billion 
under the 1952 level. It’s as if a city 
worker, who had been making $100 a 
week in 1952, had been cut gradually 
to $89 a week and now faced the pros- 
pect of taking another cut to $86 a week 
—the kind of income cut that anyone can 
be expected to worry about and complain 
about. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORL 


SAARBRUCKEN....BERLIN....ROME....TANGIER.... 


>> A smoky valley in the heart of Europe remains a worry for the world. 
The Saar still turns to Germany as its fatherland, to France for a living. 
This valley land is smaller than Rhode Island, smaller even than the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg nearby. But the Saar is rich in coal, steel and know-how. 
Saarlanders, nearly a million in all, are miners of coal, makers of steel, 
skilled workers. Their land is the most densely populated area in all Europe. 
For Germany, this is a valley of German people, the German language and 
German culture. For France, coal from this valley is needed to make French steel. 











>> Saar coal and steel maintain the balance of power in Europe. 

Added to France, Saar steel helps the French meet Germany's output. In the 
European steel pool, the Saar is allocated 7 per cent of production. That gives 
France a total of 34 per cent; Germany, 35 per cent, and others, 31 per cent. 

Added to Germany, Saar steel would make the Germans the dominant steel pro- 
ducers of Europe. And steel power, to Frenchmen, means war power. 











>> For more than a thousand years the Saar valley has changed hands in Europe. 
Temporary solution, after World War I, was to place the valley under inter- 
national control. But, when Hitler called, the Saar voted to rejoin Germany. 
Temporary arrangement, after World War II, was to separate the Saar from 
Germany. Economically it became part of France. Politically it had some freedom. 
“Agreements in principle" between the West German Chancellor and the French 
Premier now give Germany a chance at more Saar trade, more influence there. 
Permanent solution to the Saar problem, however, is not in sight. What's 
ahead for the Saar is a temporary agreement for Franco-German coexistence there. 

















>> Saar compromise was wanted so that Germans could be quickly rearmed to help 
defend Europe. Now the West Germans themselves have a _word of caution. 

"Do not hurry us!" That is the warning given privately to U.S. officials 
by those West Germans responsible for organizing a German Army. One said: 

"If we have to hurry in selecting and training men who will train recruits, 
then we will get an army fit only for a dictatorship and I may as well go over 
to Karlshorst right now." Karlshorst is the Soviet Army GHQ in East Germany. 

For a loyal Army, the German Republic's leaders want a slow start. They 
want 18 months just to train officers and noncoms, years more for a full Army. 














>> The Western Allies have no monopoly on troubles between friends. The board 
of directors of Soviet Communism, the nine-man Presidium, has them, too. 
Top-secret reports are being made to the Presidium now by four board 
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members who left Moscow to deal with proud allies and reluctant satellites. 
They are back to tell their colleagues of problems in Red China and Red Germany. 





>> Three who returned to the Kremlin from Peiping reported on an experience 
new to the men who run Russia. In China these three practiced the kowtow. 
Mikoyan, Russia's trade boss, found his opposite number in Peiping not con- 
tent with Soviet promises, as satellite leaders are forced to be The Chinese 
demanded delivery dates for Russian dynamos, textile machinery, steel rails. 
Marshal Bulganin, Russia's Army boss, found Gen. Chu Teh, now Red China's 
No. 2 leader, demanding not only tanks and jet planes, but also asking out loud 
when Russia proposed to share guided missiles and atomic weapons with her ally. 
Even Khrushchev, head of the Soviet Communist Party, who does not kowtow to 
Comrade Malenkov, chairman of the board in Moscow, found it wise and politic to 
speak with deep respect to Mao Tse-tung, Red China's No. l. 
Russia's leaders find they have much to learn about handling an ally. 




















>> Molotov, back from a tour through East Germany, can report trouble, too. 
"The happier life," a Communist slogan there, is not winning converts. 
Some prices are lower; rationing has eased. But the economy is full of contrasts. 
Communist show places are too elegant and too few. In Dresden, for 
example, Molotov was shown new state-built apartment houses. A month's rent for 
spacious flats was the equivalent of the price of a pound of coffee in state 
stores. But, in East Germany, all rents are based on the amount of floor space, 
irrespective of quality. Miserable flats cost as much as luxury flats. 
This strange economy, Molotov can report, makes few converts to Communism. 














>> Communists in Italy used a scandal to force the resignation of an anti- 
Communist Foreign Minister whose son was involved. Now they're on the defensive. 
Anti-Communists are fighting back with posters, reminding the public that 
some Communist leaders have police records. When this came up in Parliament, 
Communists attacked leftists with their fists. A brawl ensued. 
Scandal, it seems, may be a weapon of Communists, but they can't take it. 








>> Settlement in Suez takes the last British soldier off Egyptian soil in 
June, 1956. That will be the last of a 74-year British occupation of Egypt. 
British troops can go back to Suez if Soviet Russia attacks any Arab state 
or Turkey before 1963. By that time, presumably, either there will be a substi- 
tute for the Suez base, or all such bases will be outmoded by atomic weapons. 
End of the bitter feud clears the way for U. S. economic aid to Egypt. And 
Egypt may co-operate in a Middle Eastern Treaty Organization. But a METO is 
likely to await peace between Israel and the Arab states. There's no sign of that. 








>> There is a new angle to trouble in Morocco. It's more serious than ever. 
Spain is in the act now. Spaniards are encouraging anti-French Moroccan 
nationalists. They get jailed in French Morocco, welcomed in Spanish Morocco. 
A French snub to Spain did the trick. The French last year deposed Moroc- 
co's Sultan, Mohammed Ben Youssef, who favored freedom for Morocco, and put his 
pro-French uncle, Mohammed Ben Arafa, on the throne. Spain wasn't consulted. 
So Spain encourages its Moroccans to recognize the old Sultan, now a pris- 
oner in Madagascar, and to ignore the new one. And France is in trouble again. 
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How many of your company’s products 


will go 


These new homeowners are in the market for a great 
many things right now — products produced by major 
companies of America. Through their builder they’re buy- 
ing plaster and steel and concrete and brass — and later on 
they'll need furniture and carpets and a new refrigerator. 


And when their house is built and furnished they 
probably will have bought at least a half-dozen wood fiber 
products of Kimberly-Clark. 


They’ve just bought Kimsul, the reflective insulating 
material made by Kimberly-Clark. The backing on the 
sanding paper their carpenter uses came from Kimberly- 
Clark—and the hard wood used in making the flooring 
may have, too. 


Later on they may choose one of the new Kimberly- 
Clark Wallpapers — or furniture that has Kimberly-Clark 
padding and upholstery cording in it. And when their new 


into this new home ? 


china is delivered it’s almost sure to come packed in 
Kimpak, the softer-than-cotton packaging material made 
by Kimberly-Clark. 

Hundreds of products made from wood fiber exist today 
to make American business more profitable — to make the 
everyday lives of Americans more comfortable. Many 
more wood fiber products are now being developed. And, 
in the future, still others will come from the minds of 
the men at Kimberly-Clark. 


Kimberly Clark 


KIMBERLY* CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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AS SEEN BY— 


Brigadier Claude H. Dewhurst had a 
unique opportunity to know the Russians. 
From 1951 to 1953, he was chief of the 
British Mission to Soviet Forces in Eastern 
Germany. 

Across the conference table, in their of- 
fices and at convivial parties, Brigadier 
Dewhurst mingled with hundreds of Rus- 
sians, from generals and wily diplomats 
to lowly privates. He is said to have spoken 
with more Soviet authorities than any other 
living Briton. These experiences went into 
a book entitled ‘Close Contact’’—perhaps 
the most challenging book that has been 
written about the Soviet rulers. 

Through his intimate dealings with all 
classes of Russians, the author gained an 
insight into Soviet ways which has not 
been possible for other foreigners in close- 
ly guarded Moscow. 

Brigadier Dewhurst believes that, in the 
event of war, Russia’s satellites cannot be 
trusted by the men in the Kremlin. He sug- 
gests that Soviet armies are less likely to 
march now than they were in 1946-47. 

The author has a new theory as to how 
Stalin died, and he presents evidence to 


HOW WEAK 
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show that the death occurred about two 


weeks before it was officially announced. 

Soviet propaganda is analyzed by Brig- 
adier Dewhurst. In the satellites, he found 
it laughable. But numerous infuriating en- 
counters with the Russian mind convinced 
him that the propaganda “at home” was 
excellent. 

Western propaganda is also examined 
by the author and found wanting. He has 
a number of new ideas on how to reach 
the Russian and satellite peoples with the 
democratic message. 

In a chapter on ‘The Nature of a Com- 
munist,"’ Brigadier Dewhurst applies the 
methods of psychiatry to his Russian col- 
leagues and concludes that they nearly all 
suffer from a deep inferiority complex, 
sometimes bordering on paranoia. 

There is in the book an interesting com- 
parison of security methods in the Soviet 
Union and in the Western democracies. 
The author points out how leaks from the 
West, amounting almost to a flood of in- 
formation, are available to the Russians. 

Excerpts from the book appear on the 
following pages. 
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GETTING TO KNOW THE SOVIETS: 
Brigadier Claude H. Dewhurst (center) 
enjoys a lighthearted moment in 
Berlin with the Soviet chief of protocol 
(left) and the commandant of the 
French sector. 

Brigadier Dewhurst speaks Russian 
fluently, has been studying the Soviets 
for 20 years. Before going to Berlin, 
he had “close contact” with the 
Russians as British military attaché in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


(The complete book, ‘’Close Contact,’’ is pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston. 
U.S. News & World Report has obtained first serial 
rights in the United States. 

(The entire contents of this magazine are pro- 
tected by copyright. No part of the material from 
the book ‘‘Close Contact” in excess of 1,500 words 
may be reprinted or used in radio or television 
broadcasts without written permission of the copy- 
right owners. The copyright on the first serial rights 


“We shall never get there, Sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because someone they call Mr. Beeroot is going to 
Leipzig, too.” 

“Then we can give him a lift.” 

“Can't do that, Sir, he’s Polish.” 

“In that case, we'll go without him.” 

“But they say the roads are blocked.” 

“Well, why should they make a road-block just for him?” 

“Because he’s a President or something.” 

It suddenly dawned on me then that my chauffeur was 
probably quite right. President Bierut of Poland was to visit 
President Pieck of East Germany, and blocking of the main 
roads was probably one of the ridiculous security precautions 
being taken; for, for some reason or other, all presidents or 
premiers elected by 99 per cent. of their country’s popula- 
tion go in far greater fear of untimely death than in Eng- 
land or America, where they are lucky to get 50 per cent. 
of the votes. 

Yes, “Billy” Bierut was on a State Visit to consolidate the 
“friendship” (“undying” also, I believe) which existed be- 
tween his country and East Germany. The reconciliation of 
one Satellite with another is one of Russia’s most difficult 
tasks. The Kremlin is quite determined that Germany and 
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is held by United States News Publishing Corpora- 
tion, and the copyright on the book is held by 
Brigadier C. H. Dewhurst. 

(Any permission to reprint in excess of 1,500 
words prior to Nov. 5, 1954, must be obtained 
from United States News Publishing Corporation. 
Quotations of less than 1,500 words are released 
for morning newspapers of Oct. 26, 1954—Edi- 
tor’s note.) 

Excerpts from the book follow: 


Poland shall lie down together, quite oblivious of the fact that 
they have been on the worst of terms for centuries, and that 
Poland’s annexation of Pomerania and Silesia has still further 
embittered relations, for no German could or would ever ac- 
cede to this act. So “Friendship Weeks” and Presidential 
Peregrinations had been instituted, and the Kremlin was 
quite sure that Bierut’s visit would set the seal to those friend- 
ly relations which she so much desired. 

During his visit, virtually no German saw him. The crowd 
of officials and security “narks” around him was so great in 
East Berlin’s only showpiece, the so-called “Stalin Allée,” that 
most folk thought it was just a new gang of a thousand or two 
workmen being drafted to this propaganda project. Even the 
Press had to use long-distance lenses! 

After being filled up at an evening banquet with laudation 
and vodka, he rose late for a State visit to Leipzig—the only 
town in East Germany where the Russians have really made 
an effort to clear up débris and to resuscitate the fine build- 
ings to some shadow of their former grandeur. The town had 
been boarded-up, tidied-up, security-checked and generally 
“conditioned” a week before he was due. 

He left Berlin, in a hugely escorted cavalcade, precisely at 
11 a.m., but all traffic on the long autobahn southwards had 
been stopped at 7 a.m., except—oddly enough—my own official 
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“Maybach” car, which I believe they thought contained the 
Chief of Police, for I drove freely all the way down the closely 
guarded and cordoned road! 

The security measures were quite fantastic. All roads and 
tracks leading to the autobahn for a mile back had been 
barred. On every bridge was a squad of armed police. Police 
patrolled the sides of the road, searched the hedges, lined the 
edges of woods, placed fast cars on “fly-ofts”, cleared residents 
from houses fronting the road, etc. I guess about 6,000 police 
may have been on duty. 

At Leipzig groups of children were placed in suitable 
bunches carrying flags issued for the occasion. No one was al- 
lowed at windows or at any other vantage-point. Clapping 
was to start at an appropriate signal. The dais from which 
“Billy” Bierut was to speak was set low (for it is difficult to 
aim a gun low in a crowd) and the security police occupied 
the first thirty or forty yards. So all the “joyous” Leipzigers 
heard or saw was the alien canned voice of the distant Presi- 
dent blared out on a loudspeaker. 

“Billy” Bierut told the Press representatives he was quite 
overcome with the warmth of the spontaneous reception he 
had received. He saw an endless vista of “happy co-operation” 
ensuing as the result of his “successful visit”. I only saw an 
endless vista of police faces. 

Bierut’s visit set me thinking. The attitude of the Satellites 
towards Moscow, and the obvious lack of confidence by Mos- 
cow in her Satellites, must be a grave weakness—far more in 
war than in peace. All of them were struggling with Five- 
Year Plans, to try and emulate Russia and to be self-sufficient 
in time of war. But it has always been my contention that 
Russia herself was too weak economically and politically (i.e. 
vis-a-vis her Satellites) to pursue Stalin’s policy of intransi- 
gence; for Stalin’s policy, as I discuss in another chapter, was 
rapidly heading his country for war, and into a war with an 
America whose economic strength vastly exceeded her own, 
and whose political stability with her Allies, as demonstrated 
in the success of N.A.T.O. vis-d-vis the failure of the Comin- 
form, was much superior. 


We know what Russia’s economic targets are. 
The four sinews of war are steel, iron, coal and oil; and her 
targets for 1955 are: 

Steel, 44; Iron, 34; Coal, 372; Oil, 70. 

In these four categories the 1951 (sic) figures for America 
and her Western Allies (Britain, France and West Germany) 
were: 

Steel, 134; Iron, 92; Coal, 931; Oil, 311. 

They will, of course, be much higher by the time that Rus- 
sia’s target date of 1955 is reached. 

It is, perhaps, useful to remember that in 1931 Stalin said, 
“We are 50 to 100 years behind the advanced countries. We 
must make up this discrepancy in 10 years. Either we do it, or 
they crush us”. That was twenty-four years ago! 

The targets quoted above are Russia’s planned maximum, 
making full use of all available manpower and machinery, and 
with a continuing minimum standard of living. We now know 
that, following on Stalin’s death (and the East German riots) 
the standard of living in Russia and her Satellites is not to be 
kept at a minimum and that more consumer goods are to be 
made available. This means amendment of all planned targets, 
and it is thus certain that the particular targets quoted above 
will not. be reached—though adequate “explanation” (or 
“cooked” figures) for this will be found. 

In America and the West exploitation is not at such a 
tempo, a far greater percentage of manpower is devoted to the 
production of home-consumer goods, and the standard of liv- 
ing is very much higher. The elasticity and potential for war 
expansion amongst the Western Allies is, thus, far greater than 
Russia’s. 
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From Russia’s point of view, the major calamity brought 
about by following the Stalinist policy was that America 
cleared her decks and began re-arming herself and her Allies 
at an ever-quickening tempo. Such a result was incommen- 
surate with Russia’s gains. Indeed, there were very few Soviet 
gains, and a list of Stalin’s failures, since the war, is quite 
impressive: 


Failure of the Greek Civil War, 

Loss of Yugoslavia, 

Failure to coerce Turkey over the Dardanelles, 

Failure to hold Persian Azerbaijan, or secure the declara- 
tion of a Persian Republic, 

Loss of Zionist good-will, 

Failure of the Berlin blockade, 

Failure of the Cominform, 

Failure to gain East German good-will, 

Failure of her Allies to overrun the Korean Peninsula, 

Failure to prevent the economic build-up of Europe, 

Failure to prevent the build-up of N.A.T.O., 

Failure to secure partnership in the Ruhr Authority, 

Failure to secure Austrian good-will. 


Had Stalin remained in the saddle, there might have been 
added: 


Failure to prevent the formation of the European Defense 
Community and the build-up of a West German Army. 


This was probably the final straw in which the Politbureau 
was not prepared to acquiesce without a fight, and which may 
have caused Stalin’s downfall and death—as I suggest else- 
where. There is only one Power of which Russia is afraid— 
and that is Germany; not only her industrial potential, but her 
fighting ability in war. She has ample reason for this fear. 

The German Army (indeed, only part of it) cut through 
Russia to the gates of Moscow, like a hot knife through cheese. 
The Russian Roller was seen to lack steam. Within the first 
fourteen weeks of the war, an area containing more than 
sixty per cent. of its ores and approximately half its agricul- 
tural and industrial resources had been overrun, whilst the 
dead numbered nearly a million and the wounded a far 
greater figure. Lease-Lend finally provided the steam (and 
only just in time), whilst appeals to nationalism and resuscita- 
tion of the Church (i.e. the abandonment of Communist prin- 
ciples) supplied the spirit which turned the tables at the last 
moment. And even this miracle would not have been accom- 
plished if Hitler’s generals had been accorded the free hand 
on the battlefield which is usually given to trusted com- 
manders. 


No, the Communist-imbued army did not do 
very well in the first year of the war; nor had it done very 
well against the Finns in 1939-40—a débdcle which should 
have taught it a well-timed lesson. Stalin himself said, very 
rightly: “The history of Russia is one unbroken record of beat- 
ings she has suffered for falling behind, for her backwardness”, 
and he proceeded to enumerate the list of invaders which she 
had invariably been too weak to withstand. 

Within ten short weeks of taking Stalin’s place, Malenkov 
had sought to undo the major blunders of Stalin’s régime. 
With the list of failures in front of him, he saw to it that 
there was a cease-fire in Korea, that Turkey was reassured 
over the Dardanelles, that relations with Israel, Yugoslavia 
and Greece should be reestablished, that talks about Berlin’s 
air corridors should be initiated, that East Germany should 
be appeased, West Germany wooed, the Secret Police tamed, 
amnesties declared and the first steps of what may be a New 
Economic Policy introduced in his own country. 

The reason for this sudden volte-face may lie not only in 
Malenkov’s fear that further headway in the West was be- 
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coming impossible (i.e. that America’s policy of containment 
was successful) and that further Soviet provocation might 
attract war, but that Malenkov is looking East rather than 
West. 

It is by no means wishful thinking which leads me to sur- 
mise that Malenkov is more preoccupied with the stability of 
Communist China and her adhesion to the (Moscow-type) 
Communist bloc, than with the furtherance of Russia’s im- 
perialist aims in Europe. 

There are many potential seeds of difference, or of dis- 
content. Firstly, China was not “liberated” by the Red Army, 
as most of the European Satellites were. It was Chinese 
irregulars, later coordinated into a national army under a 
Chinese general, exactly on the lines of Tito, which freed 
the country. They owed nothing for their seizure of power 
to Russia, except acquiescence to the pillage of Japanese 
armouries in North China and Manchuria, and an accommo- 
dating attitude thereafter. 

Secondly, Mao has always allowed himself to be considered 
the equal of Stalin or Malenkov (though I am well aware of 
official statements to the contrary, usually made at the time of 
acknowledgment of some Russian concession). In his own 
country he takes pride of place to either. He is considered a 
direct disciple of Lenin, not of Stalin. 

Thirdly, China has a nascent foreign policy of her own, 
having already suggested that the peoples of Asia, now 
struggling to liberate themselves from the yoke of imperial- 
ism, should follow China’s (not Russia’s) example. She 
has the power, at any moment, to further such causes by 
direct assistance, if she so wishes. Moscow can no more 
approve of this than she did of Tito’s and Dimitrov’s plan 
for forming a Balkan block without first obtaining Stalin’s 
approval. 

Fourthly, Russian imperialism interferes with Chinese self- 
determination in Outer Mongolia (annexed by Russia), in 
Soviet-occupied Manchuria and, to some extent, in Sinkiang 
In none of those areas can the problem be radically solved 
without Soviet withdrawal. Though a modus vivendi can fill 
the book temporarily, China is bound to take an interest in 
Russian-dominated minorities (so recently part of her own 
empire) as her power of negotiation, or coercion, increases. 


There are other imponderables in Sino-So- 
viet relations. One of them is the state of personal relationship 
between the rulers and the readiness of one to take “advice” 
from the other—and it is odd how important these relation- 
ships and rivalries loom in Communist countries. 

Stalin was caught by surprise over the Chinese revolution. 
He had told Mao in Moscow that he saw no prospects for a 
successful Communist Revolution in China and that he 
(Mao) should, for the time being, try and get along with 
Chiang Kai-shek (much as he had advised Tito to try and 
get along with King Peter). In July, 1948, he advised the 
Chinese Communist Party Congress to stick to guerrilla war- 
fare and not to implement premature plans for over-all con- 
quest. His advice was ignored, and the Revolution was 
astonishingly successful. 

We do not know what advice was tendered over the 
Korean venture, but there must, of necessity, have been some 
difference as to how the stalemate there would end, and to 
whose advantage further fighting accrued. One is, at any 
rate, led to the conclusion that Mao has reason to believe 
that the ruler of the Kremlin is not necessarily the Father 
of all Wisdom, 

We do not know what position Malenkov holds in Mao’s 
estimation, but it is certain that Malenkov will do all he can 
to gain Mao’s confidence and esteem. He first met Mao in 
Moscow, between December, 1949, and February, 1950, 
when the Sino-Soviet Treaty was under negotiation. Since 
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then, he has never lost an opportunity to enthuse over the 
vast accretion to Communist strength which friendship with 
China means. 

Mao did not attend Stalin’s funeral, where fealty to Malen- 
kov would have to be pledged. Indeed, he was the only head 
of a Communist country not to attend. But Malenkov saw to 
it that his representative was accorded the highest place of 
honour at his own right hand. He can be expected to use 
every opportunity to demonstrate his friendship and ensure 
that Mao’s ties with the Kremlin remain unbroken, for a 
friendly China is essential to Russia, both economically and 
strategically. 


China has the resources. Russia can process 
them. Russia has the machinery. China can use it. Russia has 
planners and technicians to open up China’s vast potentialities 
to mutual advantage. Whilst China is under embargo and 
prevented from trading with the West, Russia has made haste 
to secure the contracts and sign the trading agreements which 
will take her up to 1959, and introduce her missions, advisory 
staffs and technical assistants. 

Strategically, there is an enormously long common land 
frontier between the two countries, With little need to defend 
this, China can use her armies to ensure the régime’s strength 
at home and guard against adventures by Chiang Kai-shek 
from abroad. Russia is similarly relieved of a headache, 
though she still retains a substantial army on the frontier until 
such time as she feels that Mao’s régime is really safe from 
counter-revolution within and attack from without. It is also 
expedient politically, for reasons I have given. 

If a temporary easement in Western Europe is to mark 
Russia’s distraction to the East, then a withdrawal of Soviet 
occupying forces from East Germany (and just conceivably 
from the Satellites, where large military missions could be 
left) followed by a call to the Americans to do likewise, 
would place Russia in a very strong situation politically, 
whilst strategically it would mean that her armies are with- 
drawn only a twenty-four-hour distance from any eventual 
European objectives. Whether such a policy would please 
the Soviet Army, whose generals now occupy such high 
positions in the hierarchy (ever since the “Doctors’ Plot” was 
alleged to have endangered the lives of many of them) and 
which has recently scored a victory in the disgrace of the 
Security Service, remains to be seen. 

Professional soldiers (not upstart politicians) can usually 
be counted upon to estimate the strength of their own armies 
pretty accurately. If the Soviet Army felt it could not con- 
tinue westward in 1946-7, when Europe was ruined and 
impoverished, when England was distracted by the problems 
of India and Palestine, when America was busy transporting 
her armies back home, when Germany was a disillusioned 
shell, when France and Italy both had Communist Vice- 
Premiers and guerrilla forces as yet not disarmed—then it is, 
I think, reasonable to suggest that they will be advising Mal- 
enkov against any adventure westward now that Europe is 
re-constituted, strengthened and re-armed. 

How weak are Russia’s armed forces? This is a question I 
am constantly asked, but which I obviously cannot answer 
satisfactorily. I have naturally made my own assessment, 
based on my own experience and on conversations I have 
had with various Allied officers interested in the subject— 
usually from other Services than my own. Our Defense Min- 
istry will, of course, have its own accurate estimate of the 
matter, to which I am not privy; but I believe the following 
observations to be true, and to be pointers as to the general 
weaknesses of Russia’s armed forces. 

The strength of her army obviously eclipses those of the 
West, and comprises for the most part, tank armies, These 
must move by rail or road for, oddly enough, Russia has no 
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tank-transporters. If tanks move by road, they “use-up” their 
treads at an alarming rate, unless supported by even more 
elaborate workshops than we ourselves maintain—and for 
these Russia has not the technicians. If they move by rail, 
then the bombing, or destruction by other means, of im- 
portant rail centres will altogether hold up an advance. In 
the technique of such destruction we are well versed since 
the last war. The Red Army is similarly short of such other 
technical equipment as Bailey bridging, etc., which we con- 
sider essential to rapid advance. 

In the air, she has not the technique, or know-how, of stra- 
tegic bombing. This can only be acquired by long war ex- 
perience, and is exceedingly complex. Russia has never staged 
a raid on anything approaching the thousand-bomber scale 
to which we grew accustomed before the war was over. We 
learn, from German sources, that most of her bombing was 
highly inaccurate. We ourselves occasionally co-operated with 
her in some degree, e.g. in bombing the German battleship 
Tirpitz, in which Russia’s sortee comprised fifteen aircraft, 
each carrying a 2,000-Ib. bomb. Of these, eleven failed even 
to find the fjord where she lay, whilst of the four that did 
find it, not one scored a hit. Conditions, incidentally, were 
good. 

Though she has a separate strategic air force, of whose 
training in peace-time we know little, her air force is nor- 
mally part of the army, and “close support” is certainly prac- 
tised, though the Russian Army is far less air-conscious than 
we are. In the devising of N.A.T.O. manoeuvres, the first 
consideration is which side is to be given air superiority. All 
ground movement is, then, subordinate to control of the air. 
It is my belief that the Soviet Army will seek to avoid loss 
from air attack by moving at night, to which they seem to 
devote even more practice than we do. There is no indi- 
cation that their anti-aircraft defences are as modern as 
our own, either for tactical moves or for the defence of 
static targets. 


On the sea, she has not a single aircraft-car- 
rier. She may, perhaps, not think much of them—though a 
study of the Pacific war should have persuaded her of their 
usefulness in support of any modern fleet. She may well baulk 
at the price, the difficulties of construction and the number of 
technicians required to man their modern devices. But if she 
had even two or three, we ourselves would be thinking far 
more defensively than we are, and so would other islands, 
peninsulas and areas (such as Alaska) which are open to as- 
sault by enemy combined operations. So far as we know, Rus- 
sia is expending her resources on the construction of long- 
range submarines and light cruisers, and may end up with a 
fleet somewhat similar to Hitler’s. It has been stated that the 
Soviet Navy is now the second largest in the world, but its 
power of manoeuvre will be seriously crippled for lack of 
aircraft-carriers. It will be of enormous nuisance value, as was 
Hitler's Navy, but it will probably never be able to assume 
the offensive. 

Apart from what is probably the world’s best tank, whose 
designer may, or may not be, Russian, Soviet technicians 
have produced little that is new or startling in the way of 
armament. The secret of the atomic bomb was betrayed 
to her. We presented her, by a regrettable delivery, with jet- 
engines to copy. Scientists who had been abducted from 
overrun Germany are devising her rockets and nerve-gases. 

In the same way as her composers, artists and writers are 
forced to toe the approved line and have thus subscribed 
little or nothing to the aesthetic world, so I believe her tech- 
nicians will be bound by strict planning and supervision to 
certain lines of invention and experiment. One cannot con- 
ceive of the same freedom and latitude which is allowed, as 
a matter of course, to the scientists of the Western world, 
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being permitted in the State-run, highly centralized, Soviet 
Union. Her leaders might, indeed, wish it, but I believe them 
pathologically incapable of permitting it. 

The West has been the progenitor of the jet, the atom- 
bomb, of penicillin, of radar, and of a hundred-and-one other 
scientific advances, whilst new ideas, innovations or modifica- 
tions are daily streaming forth—not from secret and remote 
State-tied workshops, but from the independent laboratories 
of a world where the genius of invention is free to prove its 
creativeness and originality. 


Provided there are no further betrayals, I 
feel certain that the West’s present lead in matters scientific, 
and specifically in the invention and production of weapons of 
war and defence, will be maintained. 

One cannot consider Russia’s weakness or strength, with- 
out at least theorizing on her advancement in the atomic 
field. This has (fortunately!) nothing to do with “Close Con- 
tact”—the title of this book—but it is a question so often posed 
that some form of answer seems to be required. 

I said, as soon as Russia’s first atomic explosion took place, 
that, from what I knew of her inferiority complex and propa- 
ganda needs, she would go right ahead with the construction 
of the hydrogen bomb, now that she had successfully tried 
out its “trigger”. This she appears to have done, and we heard 
of no atom tests until Malenkov announced, early in 1953, 
that an H-bomb had been exploded—reaping thereby the 
(presumed) advantage of proving to smaller nations that 
America is not the only strong man on which to lean. 

Russia then turned (between 31st August and 17th Sep- 
tember, 1953) to a series of experiments with conventional 
atomic bombs, roughly equivalent to America’s 1950-1 Nevada 
tests. I conjecture, then, that she is, at the moment, some two 
years behind American advancement, and that she has yet 
to produce atomic tactical weapons analogous to those of the 
U.S. Army, and to introduce the implications of atomic bom- 
bardment into her tactical doctrine—a form of warfare which 
N.A.T.O. manoeuvres have seriously considered and “prac- 
tised” since 1951. 

The last weakness of Russia in Europe is, paradoxically 
enough, probably her allies. I have talked over this subject 
with many British, allied and foreign officers and diplomats 
who have, at some time or other, served behind the Iron 
Curtain, and estimates differ so greatly as to the true strength 
of Communism in any given Satellite that it would be unwise 
to hazard if, in free elections, any Communist Party would 
gain 20 per cent of the votes if opposed by other parties. All 
that one can state with confidence is that the vote in favour 
would, in no Satellite, reach 50 per cent. If it were, indeed, 
30 per cent., i.e. approximately the same as that in France 
or Italy, it would much surprise many of those whose job it 
is to study Russian influence in Europe. 

“Recall the last fairly freely conducted elections in Eastern 
Europe”, said a friend of mine from Prague, referring to the 
Czechoslovak general election of May, 1946. “With the Red 
Army on the borders, known to be ready at a moment’s notice 
to advance; with her neighbours (Poland, Hungary and East- 
em Austria) Soviet-occupied; with three of her middle class 
political parties officially abolished; and after a year of heavy 
Communist infiltration into key position by virtue of the Red 
Army’s “liberation” of their country—despite all these things, 
the Communists obtained only a 38 per cent. vote.” 

The nearer you get to Communism, the less you like it. 
The further from the scene, the more attractive its theories. I 
remember the Mayor of Berlin’s “Wedding” District telling me 
how his area was quite the reddest in the pre-war capital, 
with 50 per cent. voting Communist and 20 per cent. Socialist. 
Then came the victorious Russians, bringing with them the 
type of rule for which the District had voted. One might have 
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expected the Communist vote to have leaped ahead in the 
first free elections held after the war; but, somehow or other, 
even the notoriously-illusioned Soviet supporters had their 
doubts and, fearing defeat, hit on the old trick of saying that 
all those who abstained from voting would be considered 
partisans of Communism. As a result, there was a record poll 
with no less than 93 per cent. of the population voting! No 
Communist member was elected, and even if they had 
claimed the odd 7 per cent. who were absent in hospital, or 
otherwise unable to vote, it is hardly a very creditable result! 

Despite much wishful-thinking in Moscow, and despite the 
propaganda stress on “Friendship” amongst the “Democratic 
Republics”, the Soviet military planners must realize that little 
or no reliance can be placed on the armed forces of such 
countries. No Satellite Army has taken part in joint manoeu- 
vres with the Red Army. None of her latest “Stalin” tanks 
(latest mark) have been issued to a Satellite. No four- 
engined bombers were lent to Korea to bomb the huge port- 
areas of the United Nations. No jets in large numbers, and 
none of the latest type, have been issued to “allied” armies. 
No atomic-energy plants exist outside the U.S.S.R. It may be 
argued that Russia has not got enough equipment to go round, 
and she therefore keeps what little she has of the best for 
herself. Or it may be that she does not trust her allies—and 
that is the theory I favour. 

I had ample opportunity in over two years of travelling 
around the Eastern Zone of Germany, to see the East German 
Army undergoing training. The squads I saw were either 
apathetic, resenting Soviet tutelage and second-rate equip- 
ment, or they were astonishingly smart as if to show up the 
sloppiness of the nearest Soviet garrison in purposeful com- 
parison. The Russians have not yet suffered them to form a 
General Staff of their own (having exactly the same fears as 
France in this respect) nor to combine in bigger units than 
battalions for training purposes, though divisional organiza- 
tion exists. 

The uniforms of their officers are a travesty of the smart 
dress traditionally worn by the German Army, and the colours 
representing the arm of service to which they belong are of a 
frightful, cheap gaudiness. At the several receptions [ attend- 
ed in East Berlin, the appearance of East German officers 
vis-d-vis their Russian opposite-numbers was deplorable, and 
one could see that they both knew and resented it. There was 
never much camaraderie in evidence, either. 


The success of N.A.T.O. must be a very sore 
point with the Russian General staff. She has never really 
tried to get her Satellite armies together. Having essayed po- 
litical collusion with the ill-fated Cominform, Russia is prob- 
ably not too keen on attempting to form any homogeneous 
military confederation. 

The prospect of going to war in alliance with armies you 
cannot trust cannot be a particularly comforting one. 

I believe it is a concatenation of all the above weaknesses 
which will have deterred Russia from marching across Europe, 
once so invitingly open to her, and still within her capabili- 
ties. Her military planners will, however, be looking beyond 
the mere acquisition of land-space in Europe, for a war is not 
decided by acres. 

The reaction of America must be gauged. If the Russian 
Army were to overrun Europe before a West German Army 
was ready, there would be little point in America sacrificing 
her crack divisions in a useless withdrawal. She might, then, 
pull out of Europe before she was pushed out—or be pushed 
out anyway. Having, then, no further “use” for Europe, there 
would be no reason for her not resorting to biological warfare, 
which would assuredly spread to Russia-as part of the land 
mass of Europe. War hysteria in America, which might al- 
ready have been attacked by atom-head rockets, would as- 
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suredly demand the all-out use of every weapon available to 
her armoury. Even if Europe fell, she would still retain bases 
near Russia, from which to dispatch her Air Force. 

In a war of mutual use of biological weapons, America 
would come off better than backward and under-equipped 
Russia. If such warfare were used against a Europe devas- 
tated and overrun by the Russian armies, the effect would be 
catastrophic. Russia’s hysterical propaganda over the alleged 
use of germ warfare in Korea in 1952 testifies to her fear of 
this very weapon. Her planners must, therefore, estimate that 
although she could win the short war in Europe, she would 
lose the long war against America. 

And whilst we are in the realm of atomic and biological 
theory, it might not be so easy for Russia to maintain her grip 
on Europe once either weapon was used. One has only to 
imagine the effect of one atom-bomb on Warsaw, Prague, 
Budapest, Sofia and Bucharest (with the uncertainty of how 
many more were to come) to realize the panic into which the 
under-prepared Satellites would be thrown. We are apt to 
forget that the atom-bomb has already been used against 
highly populated towns, and that a major war ended almost 
immediately. Once America had left Europe, voluntarily or 
under compulsion, there would be no reason for not bombing 
the capitals of that Continent as the surest way of quickly 
affecting the nerve- and morale-centres of Russia’s hegemony. 


What the Kremlin Knows 
About the Outside World 


I often wonder what sort of reports really reach the Krem- 
lin. Alexander Uralov, in his excellent book, The Reign of 
Stalin (Bodley Head, London) starts off by stating that each 
member of Stalin’s Secretariat received a weekly series of 
bulky documents on the “International Situation”, “External 
Situation”, “Economic Situation”, and on the “Economic Sit- 
uation in Capitalist Countries”. These bulletins, he alleges, 
are for the most part assiduously compiled by N.K.V.D. spe- 
cialists and contained the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, even “the hardest truths”. In this way, nothing 
was hidden from Stalin and his colleagues. I am afraid I can- 
not credit this. It is the type of Communist desideratum so 
rarely put into practice. If no truth were hidden from Stalin, 
then how was the blunder made over Yugoslavia? How was 
it that he knew nothing about Albania (not even its religion), 
or what “Benelux” meant? (see Minister Dedijer’s book, Tito 
Speaks). 

But to revert to the specific miscalculation (or delusion) 
over Yugoslavia. I was Military Attaché in our Embassy in 
Belgrade at the time, and so came to be an interested party 
to the event. Soviet Ambassador Lavrentiev controlled a huge 
staff in 1948, reinforced by military and economic missions. 
His Military Attaché was Major-General Sidorovic, whom I 
came to know quite well as my opposite number. Amongst 
his tasks will have been that of supplying his Ambassador 
with a clear picture of the Yugoslav Army, particularly con- 
cerning its morale and allegiance to Marshal Tito. 

I much envied him, for his officers were in the closest con- 
tact with the Yugoslav Army, whereas I could only pick up 
occasional crumbs from which to try and assess the true pic- 
ture. Lavrentiev had the closest knowledge of Yugoslav plans 
(and their under- or over-fulfilment!). An estimate of reac- 
tionary movements within the country and the strength and 
weaknesses of the régime will have been one of Lavrentiev’s, 
and of Sidorovic’s, chief tasks. 

Out of the blue came the Cominform bombshell denouncing 
Tito and calling on “the healthy elements” in the country to 
rise and overthrow the régime. It was a call to arms, made 
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with assurance; and the assurance must have been based on 
reports received from Belgrade—or read at the Kremlin after 
processing “by N.K.V.D. specialists” (see above). We, in our 
Western Embassies, were astonished. I had never reported 
either to my Ambassador or to London that revolution stood 
the faintest chance of success, though the loyalty of a few 
discontented officers may have been in doubt. Similarly, 
though our Economic Adviser knew of discontent in the 
countryside, it was not serious. Political strains had been 
reported, but never amongst the top five. 

The country remained perfectly calm after the bomb-shell, 
except for a wave of anti-Russian and anti-Cominform resent- 
ment, which did much to strengthen the régime’s hand. It was 
Russia’s greatest post-war blunder. It was her first serious 
diplomatic defeat. It marked the end of the Cominform. 

Who, then, had tendered the advice for so lamentable a 
step? Lavrentiev? Sidorovic? Had they reported what they 
knew the Kremlin wanted to hear? Or had they reported the 
truth and, the truth being unpalatable, had their apprecia- 
tion of the situation been “processed” before reaching Stalin 
and his colleagues? 

I would blame it on their Intelligence Service, which I be- 
lieve to be far less expert than is commonly held. Their 
Security Service is second to none, because suspicion is part 
of the Russian character and they are more “apt” for the work 
than ourselves. They have, moreover, not demobilized their 
specialist personnel, as we did after the war, for they believe 
the war to be still in progress—as it is. But they are not good 
at the acquisition of intelligence, which requires a great 
insight into foreign character and psychology, and which we, 
as “old imperialists”, have certainly acquired, though we only 
use it when a war is “hot”. 

We are apt to point to the revelations of the Canadian spy 
trials, and forget that even when Churchill warned Stalin of 
Germany's imminent attack, Stalin refused to believe it be- 
cause it did not tally with his own intelligence reports. If, 
as I show later, the Russian official mind is quite able to 
convince itself of what it wishes to believe, a residue, at any 
rate, of this self-hypnosis must be present in its Intelligence 
Service. 

The Kremlin wished to see Tito liquidated, so did Lavren- 
tiev and so did Sidorovic. This wishful thinking must have 
influenced their reports. And other reports now reaching the 
Kremlin may be similarly influenced or processed. Bad intelli- 
gence is a great danger; worse, possibly, to ourselves than to 
the Russians, for it makes it impossible to predict what policy 
the Kremlin will adopt in a given set of circumstances. 


‘‘Revolutionary Fervor 
Has Disappeared” 


I have, in this chapter, considered certain aspects of Rus- 
sia’s economic weaknesses, the weaknesses of her armed 
forces, of her allies and of her intelligence reporting. But all 
this begs the major question of how weak is Communism as a 
faith and a religion? That is the most important, yet most diffi- 
cult, question to answer. 

I had the opportunity in Berlin of questioning diplomats 
from our Embassies in Moscow and Warsaw on this subject, 
for Berlin is the first free port of call on the road westwards, 
and thus irresistibly attractive. In April, 1952, American Am- 
bassador Kennan happened to be in the city. He brought one 
of the keenest minds in the American Diplomatic Service to 
bear on the subject of Communism, and he had for a long 
time been known as an expert on Soviet affairs. His only fail- 
ing was that he took it all too seriously. He was shocked by 
Soviet propaganda against America, and against President 
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Truman in particular, when his training should have rendered 
him immune to propaganda. And he was disgusted at the al- 
most total lack of freedom accorded to the foreign Diplomatic 
Corps in Moscow. So he made unguarded statements to the 
Press in Berlin on the subject, and suffered dismissal for his 
frankness. 

He told me that the chief thing which struck him about the 
present-day Soviet citizen, was his lack of enthusiasm. For the 
first Five-Year Plan, he said, there had been genuine and ob- 
vious enthusiasm. No one could deny it. But as it gradually 
became clear that the standard of living was not rising, and 
that the shops contained the same articles for sale after years 
of toil in the factories, zeal began to flag. Those who had been 
keenest to hail the Revolution and to work themselves un- 
sparingly for the completion of its economic plans, were the 
first to suffer disillusionment. Those who had grudgingly 
agreed (or rather, been forced) to give it a trial, were merely 
confirmed in their scepticism. 

As enthusiasm flagged, methods of coercion increased, for 
targets in the second Five-Year Plan were high. It was, in a 
way, lucky that the war intervened, for the first post-war plan 
to rebuild Russia and get her back on her feet in the minimum 
of time, did succeed in rousing some of the old enthusiasm. 
“But all that is now lost,” said Kennan. 

The optimistic figures officially doled out bear no relation 
to observable results, and the worker at last realizes this. Press 
and radio have both lost their appeal. The worker works only 
because he knows what wil] happen to his family’s ration 
card if he does not. Revolutionary fervour has thus dis- 
appeared. 


In the same month, our own Ambassador, 
Sir Alvary Gascoigne came to stay with me. His line of ap- 
proach was entirely different from Kennan’s. He said to me, “I 
am no expert. I rely on the little that I can see, and more on 
what my staff tell me. I have never spoken with Stalin—and he 
is the only person who is not afraid to talk. The time I have 
spent with Soviet Ministers can almost be counted in minutes.” 

He was modest. But his conclusions were precisely the 
same as Kennan’s. He used almost the same words when he 
described the diffidence and apathy of the Russian in the 
street. He agreed with me that no Russian really read the 
front page of Isvestiya. And how could a simple worker un- 
derstand the maze of figures dished out by the State Planners, 
when even his (Gascoigne’s) own Economic Attaché could 
hardly make head or tail of them? 

Sitting in my house at Potsdam, into which it would ob- 
viously have been dangerous to bring any contentious litera- 
ture, I had ample time (for once) to read a little about the 
various religions in the world, and to try and see if Commu- 
nism had the seeds of permanence, and what qualities of 
religion had drawn men’s souls in the past. The subject is, of 
course, immense; but within the scope of what I could read 
and understand, I came to the following conclusions. 

The chief tenet common to almost all past and present 
religions is that “charity” (love, almsgiving, etc.) is a virtue. 
Secondly, that the reward for such charity is not in this world. 
Those seem to be the basic tenets, though the significance of 
the individual and the importance of family is a notable fea- 
ture in most teachings. 

Now none of these is common to Communism. The reward 
of Communist enterprise is definitely in this world. Earthly 
aims are attained by Five-Year Plans. Thus “heaven on earth” 
should be within everyone's early reach. If they don’t attain 
it, then their religion has tailed them, and there is nothing fur- 
ther to live for. Incidentally, at the time I was talking with 
Kennan and Gascoigne there was no Five-Year Plan—so I 
suppose religion was in abeyance. The matter was, however, 
later rectified, and a “Plan” was announced as already in 
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being, though its objectives were shrouded in vaguer terms 
than ever before. 

As for charity being a virtue in the U.S.S.R., the whole 
policy of coercion is a negation of it. You cannot instil religion 
by force. If the accomplishment, or rather, fulfilment, of a 
faith depends on work, then labour must be voluntarily en- 
thusiastic. Presumably then, the most suitable members are 
natural workers. And are the Russians natural workers—or are 
they amongst the laziest people on earth, as the average “free” 
Russian will tell you? 

If there is anyone into whom a “working religion” could 
be instilled, it should surely be the German. All the poten- 
tialities for the successful conclusion of a Five-Year Plan exist 
in Eastern Germany—both human and material; yet it was in 
East Germany, in June-July of 1953, that the first resistance 
by riots to Soviet ideas of planning was staged—and success- 
fully, too. 

Let us recall what led to these riots. Herr Rau, the Five- 
Year-Plan Chief, declared that output was declining and 
“sabotage” rising; passive resistance and absenteeism were 
rife. His Communist ideas for overcoming this were ad- 
mirable! Wages “being too high” would be cut 10 per 
cent. So-called “Rest Periods” were to be cancelled. Class 
warfare was to be sharpened. Penalties were to be enforced 
in factories. The supervisory bureaucracy was to be in- 
creased in size. 

None of this happened because, to Herr Rau’s chagrin and 
Moscow’s astonishment, the German worker said, “No”. One 
might again question here Alexander Uralov’s statement that 
the accurate and unexpurgated facts concerning the economic 
conditions in all the Satellites are daily presented to members 
of the Politbureau. If so, why the alarm? Why the emergency 
move of Red tank divisions to BerlinP Why the subsequent 
necessity for far-reaching concessions? Should not German 
reaction have been foreseen? 

These riots, and the ensuing unrest in Satellites ad- 


jacent to Germany (of which we were allowed to hear but 
little) must have given Malenkov the red light. His workers 
at home were as disillusioned as the East German; the 
only difference was that their resistance and ability to say 
“No” had been sapped. It was certainly time for a new 
economic policy at home, and Malenkov was quick enough 
to realize this. The first train-load of Soviet butter which 
left for Berlin was, in fact, the first act in a chain of en- 
forced “charity”. 

If there is to be an easement of internal conditions in Rus- 
sia and a greater availability of consumer goods, then the 
highly-geared armament programme must be cut. This might 
be feasible if, as I have suggested, Malenkov is looking East- 
ward. The difficulty will be to ensure that America concur- 
rently relaxes her programme. America is scared of Russia’s 
vast resources of manpower and equipment. Russia is scared 
of America’s ability to deliver atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
and of her technological superiority. 

Each would like to know the disposition, size and extent of 
these resources. Yet neither would ever accept the sworn state- 
ments of the other as a prelude to disarmament. We are then 
back at the thorny question of international supervision. But if 
Russia’s internal stresses have wrought a desire for disarma- 
ment and if she suffers from some, or most, of the weaknesses 
I have touched upon, then we may find her more ready (in 
her own strange way) to discuss some alternative to the 
ruining arms-race which Stalin began. 

And let us, in our dealings with her ministers or lesser 
officials, remember that we are not dealing with people of 
our own persuasion, but with persons impelled by complexes, 
which are a by-product of revolution. I almost said “strange” 
complexes; but nothing that is studied with patience, intelli- 
gence and tolerance need appear alien. 

It is often urged that we should only speak to Russia 
“from strength”. But we must also deal with her from un- 
derstanding. 


-eThe Strange Death of Stalin and the Demise of Beria----- 


oO ° ° 

OBODY SEEMED TO worry or care if Stalin was nigh unto 
death or not! The date was 3rd March, 1953, and the 
whole world awaited momentous news about the Dicta- 
tor’s health. I was particularly anxious, as I had arranged an 
elaborate reception for some two hundred guests in Berlin, for 
the night of 5th March, to mark my departure and to introduce 
my successor. It would be rather a blow if the Russian off- 
cers I had invited could not turn up. General Chuikov had 
already refused, as he had been “called to Moscow”. I had 
engaged a Russian choir and also some Scottish soldiers to 
dance for us, since the Soviet officers always said to me after 
their own receptions that only the Red Army soldier knew 
how to dance. I was loath to cancel the arrangements, but I 
resigned myself to the fact that now that the latest news 
showed Stalin to be at death’s door, it would be highly un- 
likely that any Soviet representatives would be allowed to put 

in an appearance, 

I would have been quite ready to cancel arrangements at 
the shortest notice if any of Chuikov’s staff had led me to 
suspect that Stalin was unlikely to “recover”. But as they did 
not, the reception duly started at 9:30 p.m. At 10 p.m. the 
Soviet representatives arrived, and I was grateful to them for 
turning up. The General’s personal representative was there, 
the Chief of Protocol and Liaison, and other officials. We in- 
quired about the Marshal’s health, but they knew little or 
nothing about it (though he had “officially” died that same 
day). One of my soldiers managed to ask a Soviet soldier- 
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chauffeur outside how Stalin was, to which he received the 
reply, “Oh, I’ve heard he isn’t well”. 

Now Lenin was God and Stalin thus the Son of God. He 
was Churchill, and Eisenhower. He was titular head of an 
empire and thus analogous to our Queen. His influence was 
as great as all others put together. Yet his chosen representa- 
tives couldn’t have cared less whether he lived or died. It 
seemed incredible. Either they had known about his death 
for some time before and realized the communiqués were 
bogus, or they genuinely did not care—which goes to show 
what “love” means in the Soviet Union! 

From the date of the above episode, I became interested 
in Stalin’s death. I recalled that one of my officers had re- 
marked on hearing of the famous “Jewish Doctors’ Plot” in 
January, “Well, that’s the end of Stalin.” 

I remember saying that I certainly hoped it marked the 
end of the “Stalin era”, for month after month I had watched 
not only the relations of my own Mission with the Russians 
deteriorate, but the international situation in general. If 
things went on as they were, my Mission might have to with- 
draw, for life was being made almost impossible for us. A 
withdrawal of the only Mission in close contact with the Red 
Army would be a serious step on the downward path. A 
somewhat similarly gloomy view of the situation was taken 
by the Western Embassies in Moscow. It was impossible to 
interview Stalin, and even the delivery of important notes 
was complicated. The Diplomatic Corps were becoming more 

(Continued on page 118) 
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What you as a businessman M@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





COPPER. You can perhaps buy from 

the Government copper needed to 
keep your manufacturing business run- 
ning. The Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion directs the Department of Com- 
merce to release from Government stocks 
about 26,500 tons of copper to ease the 
shortage resulting from a strike. This help 
is limited to firms facing shutdowns be- 
cause of lack of the metal. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You can, as 
an employer, avoid responsibility 
for coercive statements of your supervi- 
sor by repudiating the statements. The 
National Labor Board in this decision 
says the employer's disavowal must be 
“timely, specific and unambiguous.” 


* * * 
SOCIAL-SECURITY TAXES. You can, 


as paymaster for a company, 
forget about collecting Social Security 


| taxes from persons who address envelopes 


for the company in their own homes free 
from control. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice holds that such persons are not em- 
ployes for federal tax purposes. 


* * * 


FHA LOANS. You can _ probably 

count on faster processing by the 
Federal Housing Administration of ap- 
plications for mortgage insurance. FHA 
announces that it is going to use private 
appraisers on a fee basis in an effort to 
break the mounting backlog of insurance 
applications under the new housing law. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You can, in filing a 

bank’s income tax, sometimes treat as 
an ordinary loss the bank’s loss from sale 
of nonproductive real estate acquired by 
foreclosures. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that such transactions in many cases do 
not result in a capital loss. 


* * * 


WEATHER REPORTS. You can now 

get what the Commerce Department 
considers a better Weekly Weather 
Bulletin. The Department 
is revising this report to make it more 


timely and to include new features useful 
to farmers. (The Bulletin can be bought 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $3 a year—$4 
foreign—with checks made out to U.S. 
Treasurer. ) 


* * * 


TRADE RULES. You can tell the 

Federal Trade Commission at a pub- 
lic hearing what you think of its proposed 
revision and extension of trade-practice 
rules for the fountain-pen and mechani- 
cal-pencil industry. The hearing will be 
held in Washington November 3. 


* * * 


SUGAR. You can present to the De- 

partment of Agriculture data and 
arguments in regard to sugar require- 
ments and the establishment of sugar 
quotas for the U.S. for the year 1955. 
The Department calls a hearing on this 
subject in Washington on November 9. 


* * * 


ELECTION. You cannot safely refuse 
to pay your employes for time off to 
vote if your State has a law calling for 
paid voting time. By refusing a review, 
the Supreme Court leaves in effect a 
Minnesota court’s $100 fine against a 
company for deducting two hours’ pay 
from an employe for time off to vote. The 
High Court was not influenced by the 
fact that a union contract provided that 
voting time should be without pay. 


* * * 


PLANT ELECTION. You cannot 
expect the Labor Board to throw out 
the results of a plant election because a 
union officer made threats against a non- 
union worker two months before the vot- 
ing. NLRB rules that this was not suff- 
cient cause to invalidate an election. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You cannot get a license 

to export copper in the fourth quarter 
of 1954 unless your application certifies 
that the metal is available and gives the 
name of the foreign consumer. This re- 
quirement is announced by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and. bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Salutes Edison’s Great Invention— 
the Incandescent Electric Light 
on its 75th Anniversary. 
LIGHT’S 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 
) Celebrates 75 Years of Progress 
in Electric Living. 


Machinery and Equipment "7 I 


ALLIS: 
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the machines 
Electric Living! 




































3. CIRCUIT BREAKER 





W JHEN YOUR electric utility con- 2. Allis-Chalmers power transformers 5. The familiar Allis-Chalmers pole trans- 
nects you to their line, good which step up the voltage for eco- former which delivers electricity to 
living becomes available from every nomical, long-distance transmission... your home at household voltage. 


electrical outlet in your home... es * 
All of this equipment — from turbine- 


generator to pole transformer—is built 

by Allis-Chalmers to help electric util- 

4. An Allis-Chalmers substation which ities bring low-cost electric living to 
reduces the voltage for local service... your door. 


3. Allis-Chalmers circuit breakers which 
1... electric good living that brings you protect the system—control the 
light—cooks your dinner—sweeps electric power... 
your rugs—keeps you warm or cool 
—brings you entertainment... 
reliably and at low cost. 


All through the system, from the power- 
house to your home, Allis-Chalmers 
equipment serves you. The pictures on 
these pages show: 


1. An Allis-Chalmers steam turbine-gen- 
erator which generates electricity... 


he ati People Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 
"“*CHALME rs& 





vacue.. gently 
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SAY..- 


FOR THE ORIGINAL GENTLENESS AND 
FLAVOUR THAT MADE SCOTCH FAMOUS 


FOUNDED N 1627 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y.. 
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FROM SAN MARINO 


REDS RULE A REPUBLIC 


SAN MARINO-This tiny republic is 
the only Communist-run country in West- 
ern Europe—and the Communists are 
fighting hard to keep it that way. 

A miniature “cold war” is going on 
between San Marino and non-Commu- 
nist Italy, which surrounds it on all sides. 
It is economic warfare in which the 
Italians, as well as San Marino’s anti- 
Communists, are hoping to get the upper 
hand over the Reds. ‘ 

On the map, it looks like an unequal 
fight. San Marino, which claims to be 
the world’s oldest republic, is only 38 
square miles in size, with a population 
of 13,600 people against Italy’s 47 mil- 
lion. 

The Communists, however, «ure cling- 
ing grimly to the control of the Govern- 
ment that they won in the 1945 elec- 
tions. Two elections since then have 


failed to dislodge them. 

They run the Government in coalition 
with the fellow-traveling Socialist Party. 
This combination now holds a slim ma- 
jority of 31 members in a 60-man leg- 
islature. 


SAN 
MARINO 







Adriatic 
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IN THE HEART OF ITALY: A TINY COMMUNIST NATION 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Oct. 29, 1954 


Except during elections, Communists 
soft-pedal their slogans and hammer- 
and-sickle posters. ‘There are no purge 
trials and “confessions.” Criticism of the 
Government is open and strong. 

But talk to any non-Communist here, 
and you find that, beneath this velvet 
glove, the Communists wield their usual 
iron fist. 

The Communist-run state employ- 
ment office controls the hiring of labor 
for both public and private industry. It 
enables the Communists to punish any 
worker who opposes the leftist ticket. He 
can't get any help, either, from his union. 
The only union in San Marino is Com- 
munist-run, too. 

The Red Government gets a little 
revenue from taxes, and some from the 
state monopoly on tobacco sales. One 
quarter of its revenue comes from the 
sale of postage stamps, in world-wide 
demand. 

What really counts in the state 
budget, however, is an annual fixed pay- 
ment from Italy to compensate for Ital- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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plant-location 
news 


Market data can make 
the difference... 


Only the most detailed, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation can show if a new plant site is near 
your best potential markets . . . whether these 
market areas will change in size or character 
... or if new markets for your products can be 
developed in a particular locality. 

But how can you be sure that your market 
data is current and complete? That it will 
answer most plant-location problems? If you’re 
planning to establish a new plant in relation 
to your market, here’s one way you can get 
the facts needed to make the right decision on 
location. Just contact New York State’s In- 
dustrial Location Service. 


Facts are our forte... 


ILS market data covers a lot of ground. One 
of the big reasons for this is that we’re associ- 
ated with the state government. This gives us 
access to facts and figures on incomes, con- 
sumption, and population shifts that individ- 
ual researchers might find hard to get. And 
market data like that can make a big differ- 
ence in choosing the right plant site! 


Detail is our dish, too... 


Another thing that makes our service unique 
is the extent of our records. Over the years 
we’ve been able to chart trends in expendi- 
tures, retail inventories, and family composi- 
tion, among other things—for every area in 
the state. A lot of companies have found these 
figures mighty helpful in spotting just the mar- 
kets they want to hit. 

Doesn’t matter whether yours is an indus- 
trial or consumer product, either. In most in- 
stances figures can be provided representing 
presentindustrialconsumption of specific prod- 
ucts within a given radius of suggested New 
York State locations. Or giving the size and 
number of companies to which you’ll be sell- 
ing. All this information is free and strictly 
confidential. 


Other free plant-site services 


Markets won’t be your only concern when 
you’re looking for a new plant location. But 
no matter what factors are involved, ILS can 
be of help. 


Reports are available on transportation, 
buildings and sites, raw materials, labor, water 
and local laws and regulations—to mention 
just a few. These surveys are tailored to meet 
your requirements, and sent to you without 
cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, write me at the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 718, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Pld sae 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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New low-cost Radar by Raytheon 


Ideal for work-boats, fishing vessels, ferries, pleasure craft, 
new Raytheon “Model 1500” is the most reliable, low-cost 


radar ever developed. 


Raytheon 1500 radar combines the transmitter and antenna 
in one compact unit. This eliminates wave-guides which cuts 
installation costs, improves effective power. 


For dependable operation—already proved on more than 200 
vessels—choose the Raytheon 1500 radar. Built by the world’s 
largest maker of marine radar, it is another example of 
Raytheon’s...‘‘Excellence in Electronics.’’ 


be i : we 


ALL-NEW RAYTHEON CHALLENGER TV has 
exclusive “stand-up” tuning. Comes in 8 
smart decor colors. Compact, portable, 
sleek—its cabinet face is all picture. 
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WRITE FOR NEW RADAR BOOKLET — Gives 
all details of Raytheon 1500 radar-— pic- 
tures, operating and installation data, 
full specifications. Address Dept. 6130. 








. . . Where 24-hour divorce 
was Government business 


ian customs duties on foreign goods 
passing through Italy en route to San 
Marino. 

After World War II, the non-commu- 
nist Government of Italy stalled on this 
payment. San Marino’s Communists, 
looking around for other revenue, came 
up with some ideas that didn’t suit the 
Italians at all. 

They liberalized the divorce laws of 
San Marino. Italians, unable to get di- 
vorce under their own strict laws, began 
flocking to San Marino by the thousands 
—among them top Com -unists like Pal- 
miro Togliatti. For a Government fee 
of $130 and a residence of less than 24 
hours, they could walk away with di- 
vorce papers—a situation not at all to 
the liking of Italy’s strongly Catholic 
Government. 

San Marino also set up a fancy gam- 
bling casino, under state auspices, to 
draw tourist trade. Returns in the first 
few months seemed to justify hopes of 
getting enough revenue to balance the 
state budget. The Italians got complaints 
from casinos in Venice and elsewhere 
that business was being siphoned away 
to San Marino, along with taxes that 
otherwise might have gone to Italy. 

Then the Italians cracked down—hard. 
The tiny republic was put under virtual 
siege. Police blocked all roads leading 
into the country. Italians were not per- 
mitted to enter. 

That just about put the San Marino 
economy out of business, and the Com- 
munist regime sued for peace. The casino 
was. closed. 

Now an agreement has been reached 
that’s all to the disadvantage of the 
Communists. The Italians are resuming 
their customs payment to the little re- 
public—but that payment, in actual value, 
is less than it was before World War II. 
The Communists have banned casinos 
and radio and television stations from 
San Marino and have outlawed _ the 
“quickie” divorce. 

Communists here are admitting that 
they got the poor end of the bargain, 
and San Marino’s Christian Democrats 
are using this fact publicly as a big issue 
for the next elections, to be held in 
1955. 

As a result, things are beginning to 
look up for the anti-Communists. Now 
that Italy has scored a cold-war victory 
over the republic’s Red rulers, chances 
look good that next year will bring an 
end to the only Communist Govern- 
ment this side of the Iron Curtain. 
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Are ancient 
~ school building codes 
eating your tax dollars? 


OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOLS COST MORE—TAKE LONGER 
TO BUILD—AND COST MORE TO MAINTAIN 


Ever read a building code? 


They’re usually just one of the countless things we’re content to 
turn over to our local authorities while we worry about more 
personal problems. 

Well, how personal is your pocketbook? 

Or your signature on a report card? 

Building codes are just that personal. 

Modern codes can save you thousands of tax dollars. They give 
you more school for your money, schools that cost less to main- 
tain. Modern materials and modern methods dictate the need for 
change in existing old building codes. 

Ask your architect or builder about your local building codes. 
See what you can do to improve them . . . for your benefit . . . 


for your children’s benefit. Modern schools across the nation are 
using aluminum in an ever-increasing number of applications. 





Write for suggested details for an aluminum-covered elementary 
school, the story of a revolution in building materials and methods. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2199-K Alcoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


se ALCOA 


Modern Building Codes Saved Money in Construction 








of Fort Couch School, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Owner: Upper St. Clair Township School Board y+ \ L. LU Pas 4 ae LU ae 
Architect; Button & McLean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William C. Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fabricators: Aluminum Structures, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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|. India’s Nehru 





NDIA’S JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, one of the 
| world’s busiest and most confusing 
Prime Ministers, is causing U.S. diplo- 
mats again to wonder what he’s up to. 
Is it a deal with Red China at the ex- 
pense of the United States? 

Mr. Nehru, who denies any personal 
Communist ties or sympathies, has been 
making a widely heralded visit to Pei- 
ping to talk things over with Red China’s 
leaders. On his way, he stopped in Indo- 
China for a chat with the Communist 
chieftain there, Ho Chi Minh. 

The visit of Mr. Nehru to Peiping 
reciprocates a trip by the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Chou En-lai, to New Delhi last 
July. Mr. Nehru describes the exchange 
of visits as “world events in a historic 
sense.” 

Western diplomats, however, say that 
it would help if Mr. Nehru, on this visit, 
would only make it clear what he intends 


Pork , 





The “Neutral” Mr. Nehru= 
Whose Side Is He On? 


India’s Prime Minister has been calling on the 
leaders of Red China. Big question: Is Jawaharlal 
Nehru trying to make a deal that would neutral- 
ize U.S. defensive alliances in Asia? 





to do as the Communist drive in South- 
east Asia rolls ahead. 

But their hopes aren’t very high. They 
say Mr. Nehru has never been noted for 
making things clear. 

The Nehru position is that India does 
not line up with either side in the “cold 
war.” For that position, as well as for 
countless other ideas of his, he has in- 
vented a phrase. He calls it “dynamic 
noninvolvement.” He _ interprets the 
phrase to mean that India, while not 
joining either side, is more than ready 
to offer its help in ending the cold war. 

As a result, Mr. Nehru spends much of 
his time offering free advice to the big 
powers—especially to the U. S.—on ways 
of achieving peace. 

What bothers American officials is that 
he manages to criticize the U. S. far more 
often than he does the Communist coun- 
tries. He claims to be a friend of the 


.-Another Deal? 7 














~—L. D. Warren in The Cincinnati Enquirer 
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~Russell in The Los Angeles Times 





THE INDIAN ROPE TRICK 





—United Press 





United States. Last year he accepted 89 
million dollars in American aid, and this 
year is willing to take 100 million. But 
in the United Nations his representative, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, is found by U.S. 
delegates consistently to run interference 
for Russia on nearly everything from 
Korea to disarmament. 

The Indian Prime Minister cracks 
down hard on Communist agitation with- 
in India itself. But he is pledged to co- 
existence with his powerful neighbor, 
Communist China—and he strongly at- 
tacks the U.S.-backed alliance of free 
Asian countries against Communism. 

Visit to Peiping raises the possibility 
that Red China is luring Mr. Nehru into 
a two-power deal—dominated by Peiping 
—that would bring together a_ billion 
people. 

It leads to the question: Is Mr. Nehru 

(Continued on page 80) 











Fischetti for NEA Service, Inc. 


The big question in the West: What is Nehru aiming at? 
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Here at last is a full-size completely automatic 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine that is 
within the price reach of any business. 


With low original cost, the new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic “50”? saves you money from the start. It 
goes right on saving, too, through lower forms 
costs, higher productive output, speedier opera- 
tion and fast operator training. 


Slip a form into its front-feed carriage and watch 
the Sensimatic ‘‘50”’ go to work. Talk about auto- 
matic! It totals automatically, its carriage moves, 
opens and closes automatically, it posts dates 
automatically . . . even switches automatically to 
red printing for credit postings. 


See how your business can speed accounting opera- 
tions and improve efficiency with the amazing 
new Burroughs Sensimatic ‘‘50.”’ Call your near- 
est Burroughs branch office for a demonstration, 
or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 











____ 21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 


Well Stacked i Use your air space from floor 


to ceiling to stack materials on E.M.I. racks. They sav. ‘aluable 
floor space, protect workers and stock, and speed up materials 
handling. Low-level stock is never tied up. Stationary or port- 
able racks fabricated of strong, square tubular steel are avail- 
able to stack most materials. Sections can be adjusted to fit any 
space or unit load. E.M.I. engineers will design special racks 


for your materials. 
e 

















WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 4 
@ Pallet Racks (illustrated) 
@ Portable Stock Racks 
@ Coil Racks 
@ Drum Racks 
@ Special Racks 
for All Applications 
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Can you set aside 


e 
Just a day? 
Can you spare 50 cents a day to buy stocks in some leading American 
company? Just 50 cents a day to own stocks that would have paid you 
5% or 6% on your extra money last year? 

Well, that’s all it takes to join our “pay-as-you-go” plan on the 
basis of a $40 payment every three months. 

That’s the least you can put in, but you can invest more if you like 
— anything up to $1,000 a month. 

And no matter how big or little your payment may be, you can 
take your pick from 1200 stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 

As soon as we get your check or money order, we use it to buy 
for you as many shares as we can — full or part shares — of the 
stock you’ve chosen. You get all the dividends paid on your stock 
from the day of purchase. 

Like more details, complete facts? Just mail us the coupon below. 


LS eS SS SN ES a a a ae ee ee 


Without charge or obligation, please send me your descriptive book- 





let, a membership blank, and the special report on “Twenty Stocks 
for Long-Term Investment” in your Monthly Investment Plan. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE PHONE 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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The Man, The News 





Nehru suspects U.S., 
fears “colonialism” . . . 


really pro-Communist, or is he afraid of 
the Reds and thus trying to appease 
them? 

Many of those who have known Mr. 
Nehru for a long time say that he just 
doesn’t have a very clear idea of what he 
is up against when it comes to dealing 
with the rulers of Red China. 

Part of the trouble, they say, is that 
he is still fighting Western “colonialism.” 
The British walked out of India more 
than seven years ago, but there's evi- 
dence that Mr. Nehru suspects the U. S. 
and other Western countries of imperial- 
istic designs. He sees Communist China 
as a champion of Asia. 





—European 


NEHRU WITH CHOU EN-LAI 
... a bloc of 1 billion people? 


Mr. Nehru, before becoming Prime 
Minister, fought British rule for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was the 
right-hand man of the late Mohandas K. 
Gandhi in the Congress Party fight for 
independence, He was arrested several 
times by the British and spent a total of 
14 years in jail. 

There was never any doubt then that 
Mr. Nehru, one day, would be India’s 
leader. Born into the top Indian caste, 
the Brahmins, he is a blue blood and a 
man of striking appearance. He is wor- 
shipped by villagers who never heard of 
the U.N. or the atomic bomb—until 
Mr. Nehru talked to them. 

To Indians, however, Mr. Nehru has 
long been the busy and confusing person 
that Americans now find him to be. Op- 
posing politicians found him hard to deal 
with. They said he was vague or changed 
his mind too often. 
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: . .. India’s plan for Asia: 
7 . a 
pacts with Red China 
f Mr. Nehru has been known to jump 
‘ out of his car and personally untangle a 
os New Delhi traffic jam. He flies off the 
t; handle frequently, and subordinates fear 
¢ his tongue lashings. He works 16 to 20 
P hours a day and wants to know every- 
- thing that is going on in the Government 
—as well as make speeches constantly. 
at The Indian Prime Minister is the un- 
” disputed top man in his country, Indians 
a claim that he is also the voice of Asia 
“g in world affairs. A start in this direction 
S was made by Mr. Nehru when he got 
- together five Asian countries—India, 
sf Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia 
—and tried to win them over to his idea 
of “dynamic noninvolvement” in the cold 
war. 
Not all of them go along with Mr. 
Nehru’s ideas, however, or with the idea 
that Mr. Nehru is the “voice of Asia.” 
Red China, Mr. Nehru admits, is the 
No. 1 power in Asia. In a recent speech 
he listed China as the world’s third 
power—behind the U.S. and Soviet 
Russia—with India in the fourth spot, 
ahead of Britain and France. 
India has a_ 1,500-mile common 
frontier with China, along the Himalayan 
mountains. Communist activities along 
that frontier, especially in Tibet, have 
not been reassuring to Mr. Nehru. " 
He is sold, however, on the idea that with Gold Bond 
the Chinese Communists can be tamed. lec 7 
He teils interviewers that the only thing by d C d t g 
that will provoke the Reds is the fear of oun onaitionin 
being attacked themselves. Thus he op- 
poses the anti-Communist alliance in F you're going to make your office /ook cal tiles are lightweight and easy to install. 
Southeast Asia, and wants Red China better, make it sound better, too! You Talk over your remodeling problems 
admitted to the United Nations. can do both, in one low-cost job, with a with your local Gold Bond Acoustical 
The Nehru solution for Asia is a Goid Bond Travacoustic ceiling. Gives Contractor. He'll be glad to show you the 
series of bilateral agreements between smart, good looks to any office, plus the full line of Gold Bond Acoustical Prod- 
Red China and other Asian states, based added efficiency and comfort that sound- ucts and recommend the one that best 
- on five principles to which he and China’s conditioning brings. You'll find the cost is fits your job requirements and budget. 
io Chou En-lai subscribed in July: “Mutual little or no more than you'd pay for remod- Look in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
‘- respect for territorial integrity and eling without the added benefit of quiet. book under “Acoustical Contractors” or 
K. sovereignty, nonaggression, noninterfer- Travacoustic tiles have the rich appear- mail this coupon today! National Gypsum 
ee ence in each other’s internal affairs, ance of imported travertine stone and, Company, 325 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 
al equality and mutual benefit, and peace- like stone, won't burn! Yet these acousti- 2, New York. 
of ful coexistence.” Gold Bond — America's COMPLETE line of Sound Conditioning Materials 
Out of his Peiping visit, Mr. Nehru . “fl 
at apparently is hoping for more reassur- A>». Lm : <= >>, y oN 
’s ances from the Communists—either lead- “Vy if = ) a” Ga 
i ing up to a definite deal between the NS SI” SY 
a two countries, or to promotion of the Acoustifibre  Econacoustic Acoustimetal Travacoustic Perforated Asbestos Thermacoustic 
* coexistence” theme with other Asian SERA ELT Te RID SG 
of states. NATIONAL GYPSUM CO., Dept. US-104, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
ti] Now nearing 65, Mr. Nehru recently Get sound comfort Please send me without obligation: | i 
i told a meeting of his Congress Party that ———a O Free copy of “The Decibel”— 0 Name of the Gold Bond | i 
as he was “tired and perplexed,” and hinted ' polls play ead <a" Ct 
as z with ; 
a that he might give up his office. But the enh Bond ia | ' 
p- general belief is that Mr. Nehru, as long eae See ee | 
J) * he is physically able, will continue as THIIRMATA TMD RSE ADDRESS | 
ad a busy and talkative figure in world | he ore pial» in 
affairs. IA sine escalate Set a ec nis ce sl i 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





SICKNESS INSURANCE— 


WHAT'S GOING ON 


A federal attack is being made 
on certain companies selling 
health and accident insurance. 

The charge is that many mil- 
lions of policyholders are not get- 
ting protection they expected. 

This article tells why, also tells 
some ways to avoid trouble. 


The Government is questioning 
whether health insurance, now enjoy- 
ing a phenomenal boom, is being 
“oversold.” 

Complaints have been issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission against some 
of the leading companies that sell poli- 
cies to cover costs of injury and sickness. 
More companies may be charged later. 

What the Government contends is 
this: The companies promise their cus- 
tomers broad protection, with large sums 
to be paid in cash benefits, but put 
much more limited terms in their con- 
tracts. Many people fail to read the 
contracts carefully or don’t understand 
them. 

As a result, FTC says, policyholders 
get less insurance than they think. 

There is no charge of fraud, however, 
no charge that the companies are failing 
to live up to terms of their contracts. 


It’s just that contract terms don’t jibe 
with sales talk, according to FTC. 

Individual policies, as distinguished 
from group plans, are involved in the 
Government charges. Official complaints 
have gone out to 17 companies whose 
policies cover 5.5 million people. 

This is only a fraction of the fast-grow- 
ing business summed up in the chart on 
this page. About 493 companies are sell- 
ing policies to individuals. These policies 
now cover about 25 million people. 

“Hundreds” of companies have not 
been charged as yet but have been using 
methods similar to those of the 17 to sell 
policies, according to FTC’s Chairman. 
Edward F. Howrey. 

The emphasis in these sales campaigns 
is on extra protection that frequently 
isn’t provided by group health plans. “At 
home, in the hospital, in a hotel—no 
matter where you are—when sickness 
prevents you from working and you 
have physician’s care, we pay,” one ad 
vertisement broadly promises. 

The Government says the contract ac- 
tually has many limitations. 

Complaints such as these make people 
wonder what to do to avoid trouble. 

Read your contract very carefully— 
that’s one rule officials mention. Ask 
about any section that’s hard to under- 
stand. A family doctor or lawyer may be 
able to explain. 


A number of questions are suggested 
over and over by the official charges. 
Among them: 

What kind of expenses does the con- 
tract cover? 

Insurance companies advertise broad 
protection, but they have a variety of 
forms covering different costs: hospital 
bills, such as board and room and labor- 
atory tests; surgeons’ bills for performing 
operations; other medical bills, such as 
the cost of a visit to the doctor’s office; 
“major medical expense,” where costs 
run into thousands of dollars; and dis- 
ability payments. 

A contract may provide for all of these 
or just one or two. 

When does the policy start paying? 

As a rule, no payments are made on 
illnesses occurring within a month of 
the date on the contract. Payments may 
not be made on certain ailments, such as 
heart disease, unless the policy has been 
in effect six months. 

Can you show you were healthy? 

Many companies do not require a 
physical examination. But most of them 
will not pay on disorders that can be 
traced to a condition existing before 
the policy was purchased. 

A doctor's examination, showing good 
health when a policy is taken out, is one 
way to guard against this contention. 

(Continued on page 84) 


Health and Accident Insurance—A Fast-Growing Business 


WHAT THE BUSINESS CONSISTS OF: 


493 companies that now have 


HOW THE BUSINESS HAS GROWN: 


Number of people protected by 
individual policies for— 


25 million individual policy- 1946 1953 


holders who pay more than 


xpense 3,000,000 24,911,000 
$1 billion a year in premiums vn 
and collect about expense 2,000,000 21,625,000 


$500 million a year for injuries 
and sickness 


Source: Health Insurance Council 





300,000 6,008,000 
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Give your salesmen “longer legs’ —fly United! 


In a fast-expanding market. there’s no need for salesmen to spend days 
in long-distance travel when United Air Lines can speed them to 
4 contacts in hours. Flying United actually saves dollars by adding 


to productive salary-time—makes possible more intensive Vancouver, B,C 













sales effort. That’s why more economy-minded businessmen — S#*- 
are choosing United over slow surface transportation. — F 
. . : Boston 
United can arrange car rental service at airports—have 4 
eae oe 1 . . Hartford 
new cars awaiting Mainliner® arrivals to broaden still New York-Newark 
? e . e San Franciscd «Philadelphia 
further the market areas within quick, easy reach. SF ieattimore 
\Washington D.C 





The money belt of the U.S.A. — 


69% of the total value added to raw 
materials by U. S. manufacturing is 
represented in the metropolitan areas and 
counties served by United Air Lines. 


The Business Route of the Nation 


For reservations, call or write United or an Authorized 
Travel Agent. Air Travel Cards are convenient—ask about them. 











Giwe your family 


the protection of 


the utmost 


in tubeless 


safety 
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Unb itt, Sijling sets the pace 


for office harmony and job enthusiasm 





ASK YOUR STEELCASE DEALER for a 
copy of “Sunshine Styling”’ or write direct, Dept. H. 


“Sunshine Styling” is a 
most unusual brochure 
which shows you how to 
achieve a more pleasant 
(and more productive !) 
working atmosphere in 
your office. It presents 
business furniture which 
combines nature’s most 
satisfying colors with 
efficient, space-saving 
design ...encourages your 
staff to do more good 
work, easier and faster. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


STEELCASE 


BUSGSIN E& S S EQ U 
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Special Report 





Health-insurance complaints 
suggest questions to ask... 


How much will the company pay? 

Advertisements frequently say “up to” 
a certain amount. Contracts set limits, 
depending on the type of ailment. 

One company offers up to $300 for the 
surgeon’s bill. Actually it pays $150 or 
less on most operations—about 180 out 
of 185 listed in the contract. 

Disability payments also vary. 

How long will payments be made? 

This is especially important in disabil- 
ity insurance. The company may adver- 
tise that it will pay “for a lifetime.” Its 
contract may set time limits. 

One contract provides lifetime pay- 
ments only for total disability resulting 
from an accident. Total disability from 
sickness brings payments for a maximum 
of 24 months. Partial disability brings 
payments for only three months. 

Are there any overlapping provisions? 

In some contracts, payment of one type 
of benefit means the customer loses other 
payments he might expect to get. If he 
collects for loss of a hand, he loses bene- 
fits for hospital bills and disability. 

When does the contract expire? 

Some companies offer permanent in- 
surance, so long as the policyholder re- 
news and pays his premiums. 

One of the most common complaints 
from policyholders is that policies are 
canceled suddenly when medical ex- 
penses begin to mount. The contract fre- 
quently lets the company terminate when 
the customer’s next premium falls due. 

Names of companies can be con- 
fusing. Some relatively small, new con- 
cerns, specializing in health insurance, 
have names that sound like some big, 
long-established companies. 

Among those involved in the federal 
complaints are big outfits, however. 

One is the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association, of Omaha, also 
known as Mutual of Omaha. It claims to 
be “the largest exclusive health and ac- 
cident company in the world.” It says it 
gives more than average benefits at less 
than average cost. 

Another well-known company charged 
by the Government is Bankers Life and 
Casualty Company, Chicago, which sells 
the “White Cross Plan.” 

Also named by FTC in its complaints 
are The American Hospital and Life In- 
surance Company, San Antonio; Ameri- 
can Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis; Automobile Owners 
Safety Insurance Company, Kansas City. 
Mo.; Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Company, Salt Lake City; The Commer- 
cial Travelers Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion of America, Utica, N.Y.; Guarantee 
Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
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. .. Companies to answer 
Government in December 


Hammond (Ind.); Guarantee Trust Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago; Illinois 
Commercial Men’s Association, Chicago; 
La Salle Casualty Company, Chicago; 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
Wilmington, Del.; Prudence Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago; Reserve Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas; Southern 
National Insurance Company, Little 
Rock; Travelers Health Association, 
Omaha; United Insurance Company, 
Chicago. 

The companies contend that they 
come under State regulation, that the 
Federal Government is exceeding its 
legal authority. Some say they will 





-Black Star 


HOSPITAL PATIENT 
How well insured is he? 


comply with any regulations, however. 
Others deny misleading the public. They 
will have a chance to explain these 
views at hearings in December. 

Meanwhile, health plans covering a 
great many people are not being chal- 
lenged. Among them: group insurance 
policies, often taken out by a company 
for its employes and their families, and 
covering more than 30 million people; 
“Blue Cross” and “Blue Shield” plans, 
run by local, nonprofit groups, covering 
about 44 million; and clinics, co-oper- 
atives and other community health 
groups, which insure more than 5 mil- 
lion. 

Thus, in total, more than 100 million 
people have some kind of health insur- 
ance or prepayment scheme. Only a 
fourth of these have individual policies. 
But individual policies are one of the 
fastest-growing segments of the business. 
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NEED *25,000 
OR MILLIONS 


for months or for-years? 


F you contemplate the use of outside funds, COMMERCIAL 
CrepiT offers a solution that merits your investigation. 
Hundreds of additional companies have adopted this method 
of supplementing cash working capital in the last 12 months. 


MORE CASH CONTINUOUSLY 


Important also is the fact 
that ComMMERCcIAL CREDIT 
provides funds continuously 
(if needed) without nego- 
tiations for renewals. 


Experience has proven that 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT is usu- 
ally able to provide con- 
siderably more cash than is 


available from othersources. 


Our method is quick with funds usually available within 
3 to 5 days, no matter where the user is located. It is simple, 
functions automatically without interfering with ownership 
or management. It is reasonable in cost as there are no pre- 
liminary expenses, no long term fixed commitments and our 
one charge is a tax deductible expense. Knowledge of our 
method may make it possible for you to take advantage 
of business opportunities that might otherwise be missed. 
For additional facts, write or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit office below. Just say, “I’d like more information 
about the plan described in U. S. News & World Report.” 











Ba.timore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancetes 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $150,0G0,000 
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s\ VWwn- 


Towlgs 


will save us 
$4000.00 
per year!” 


A large industrial firm* 
in Georgia made a two 
months test of Mosinee 
Turn-Towls against the 
towel service they had 
been using. Results of 
the test showed that 
Turn-Towls would cut 
paper towel costs in 
half. Naturally, Turn- 
Towls were installed 
throughout the plant. 
*Name on request. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


1100 West Mason Street 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 








50,000 FIRMS 
SPECIFY: 
SPEED SWEEP 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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® Labor Week 


Back of British Strikes: 








Communists Test Strength 


Wildcat strikes gave Commu- 
nists a chance to show their 
power in Britain. Workers, for a 
time, paid more heed to Red agi- 
tators than to their anti-Com- 
munist union leaders. 

British unions, generally, give 
Communists a freer rein than 
they get in U.S. unions. But 
word is out now to keep a closer 
eye on them before they “destroy 
the union movement.” 


LONDON 


Britain has been getting a lesson in 
what a few well-placed Communists 
can do to a country when they set out 
to make trouble. The British public 
and British labor unions, as a result, 
are being jolted out of their apathy 
toward the Communist problem. 

Strikes that crippled Britain’s shipping 
industry and partly tied up the London 
transportation system have brought a de- 
mand from Arthur Deakin, general sec- 
retary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, that workers turn 
against the Communists before they 
“destroy the trade-union movement.” 
Britons, generally, appear to have be- 





come suddenly aware that Communists 
are better organized and better disci- 
plined than the public has been willing 
to admit. 

This latest flare-up of Communist-in- 
spired strikes points up differences that 
exist between British and American 
trade-unions in handling the problem. 

In Britain, unions generally have used 
what U.S. union leaders consider a kid- 
glove approach. The British Trade Union 
Congress, which corresponds to the AFL 
in the United States, has never purged 
itself of Communist-dominated groups. 
But top leaders of the Trade Union Con- 
gress have prevented Communists from 
becoming a power inside their organiza- 
tion. The TUC is recognized as a strong 
anti-Communist bulwark. 

TUC leaders, however, have never 
found a solution to Red infiltration at the 
lower levels. Several unions affiliated with 
the TUC are headed by known Commu- 
nists, or number Communists among their 
leaders. In addition, Communists some- 
times have maneuvered into positions of 
power in unions that are headed by men 
who are anti-Communist. 

In the U.S., the American Federation 
of Labor long has taken a. strong anti- 
Communist position. The CIO once tol- 
erated Communists but started a purge 
in 1949, expelling 11 unions on charges 
of being Communist-dominated. Left- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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LONDON BRIDGE WAS BOGGING DOWN 
... as a bus strike forced people to walk 
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To Flyers and Oilmen 


The Sky’‘s No Limit 


by JACQUELINE COCHRAN 


‘ve had the opportunity to see 

first-hand the imagination of our 
oilmen at work in two entirely dif- 
ferent fields—aviation and cosmetics. 

I've spent well over 10,000 hours 
of my lifetime at the controls of a 
plane. I’ve seen oilmen advance the 
age of flight with one amazing new 
aviation fuel after another. As war- 
time head of the Women’s Air Force 
Service Pilots (WASPs) I saw how 
our 100 octane gasoline—which the 
Germans didn’t have — helped our 
pilots win control of Europe’s skies. 
Today I marvel at the special jet 
fuels that make it possible for us to 
break the sound barrier. 

I've test-flown many of these new 
fuels. In fact, I’ve never flown a race 
or tried for a record that was not a 
test for a new fuel, engine or instru- 
ment. I've found that competition is 
an ideal proving ground, This is be- 
cause it forces you to push beyond 
recognized limits. The same compe- 
tition is the driving force in the oil 
business. A company can best get 
ahead of rivals by developing new 
products or improving old ones. 

That's why I was not surprised 
when oilmen began to play an im- 
portant role in my cosmetics and 
luggage businesses. Through con- 
stant research oilmen have now 
developed over 500,000 compounds 
derived from oil. We use more and 
more of them every day. Even our 
squeeze bottles are now made from 
an oil-based product while my com- 
pacts, bottle caps and brush handles 
are oil-based plastic. And it’s pure 
mineral oils which give lipstick its 


lustre—make it taste good enough to 
eat—keep it smooth. 

The foaming agents in my sham- 
poos and bubble bath are oil-derived, 
too. And so is the “sun screen”’—the 
chemical in suntan lotion that keeps 
burning rays out—lets tanning rays 
in. I could go on forever, telling you 
about extra-sturdy luggage materi- 





(Advertisement) 


als, vinyl travel kits and many other 
“oil-born” products that are impor- 
tant in our lives. 

It really seems to me that as long 
as the free competition for business 
never ceases, there’s just no limit to 
the oilmen’s inventiveness. I can't 
wait to see what they'll come up 
with tomorrow. 


* OX 


Jacqueline Cochran has 
won fame in two fields—avia- 
tion and industry. The first 
woman to break through the 
sound barrier, Miss Cochran 
was recently awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale 
and received the 1954 Har- 
mon International Aviation 
trophy as the world’s out- 
standing aviatrix. For her 
work as wartime head of the 
Women’s Air Force Service 
Pilots (WASPs) Miss Coch- 
ran was decorated with the 
Distinguished Service Medal 
— becoming the only civilian 
woman to receive this honor. 
She is well-known in the cos- 
metics industry as president 
of Jacqueline Cochran Inc. 
and Parfums Charbert Inc. 
She is also U. S. distributor of 
Nina Ricci Parfums, Paris, 
and a popular line of luggage 
bears her name. “The Stars at 
Noon,” Miss Cochran’s auto- 
biography, has recently been 


published. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U.S. oil industry. 


This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 







Selling a big block of stock can be 
difficult. Anofferingthrough theusual 
channels may cause a price disturb- 
ance, and it might take weeks or 
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... Reds show how 
to halt vital services 


wing unions in the U.S. have been de- 
clining in size and importance ever since. 

Also, many U.S. unions prohibit Com- 
munists from holding office, while some 
bar Communists from membership. -Con- 
gress also acted to weaken the power 
of Red unions when it adopted legisla- 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


---WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please 


send a free copy of 
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months to dispese of the full amount. 


“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


tion taking away their right to use the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Communist power in Britain, how- 
ever, remains strong. The dock and bus 
strikes were not authorized by leaders 
of the unions involved. But, fomented 
and prodded by Communists, the strikes 
spread through various ports until im- WPRisgusbsinnnenkuaeh pees pataitnian chasesésgennngicsdo pesbsxesss 
ports and exports valued at hundreds of 


A number of special methods of 
distribution are available which 
largely eliminate these problems... 
and we have used them successfully 
to liquidate large holdings for many 
individuals, estates and institutions. 


0 If possible, send the October 29, 
1954, issue. 





If you have such a sale in mind, 
why not consult our Syndicate 
Department to work out the best 
course for you? A copy of “Selling 
Large Holdings of Securities” is 
yours on request. Address Dept. U-4. 


BACHE & CO. 


Founded 1879 
Members leading stock & commodity exchonges 


36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches & representatives in principal cities 


Cou a Safe 


BE COMFORTABLE? 
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| ARTHUR HORNER RN ins tas sc tiaes bcd i See i 
! . still powerful in his union ___ ES AE aOR = 
4 | millions of dollars were tied up. Much eee 

foodstuffs rotted. These strikes are being 

| cited as evidence of how vital services ___ RECA Oa Se eee Te Te 
i can be paralyzed when Communists stir 

If up workers. Pn isictscctegtissetseacatengtsGogcacks morthorae dosce 
i} The dock strike, which started on 

L | October 4, spread from London to other EE Eee eer Rancid State......... 


ports as tens of thousands of workers 
disregarded the orders of their leaders. . 3? © 
The leaders demanded that the strikes 
= be halted in order to let the disputes Walcncbccehaaih sthonsscacncbuapebessetabeats cca pioliisoideieces 
<i : eros be handled in an orderly manner through 
a eee aengr st Meilink daaial union machinery. Mr. Deakin, in order- 
ing his men back to work, charged that 
the walkouts were fomented by Commu- 
nists in an “attempt to subordinate the 
real interests of trade-unionism to the 
political purposes of the Communist 
Party.” 
A major issue in the dock strike was 
whether dock workers should be forced 
(Continued on page 89) 
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... Communist aims similar 
in U.S., British unions 


to work overtime, when needed, as 
under previous contracts, or whether 
workers should have a choice. Using this 
popular issue, a small group of Commu- 
nist agitators in London demonstrated 
that it could create an uprising among 
the rank and file of the Transport Union. 

London’s bus strike also involved 
members of the Transport Union. Here 
the Communists also were blamed for 
starting a wildcat strike, unauthorized by 
union leaders. After half of London’s 
busses were halted, the union leaders 
were able to get the men back to work 
while wage demands went to bargain- 
ing conferences with employers. 





ARTHUR DEAKIN 
. . warned against the Communists 


Communist strategy on the labor front 
in Britain bears some startling similarities 
to the party’s tactics in the U.S., al- 
though differing in other respects. Orders 
issued to Communist Party members, for 
example, are similar. The Reds in Britain 
were told that they must infiltrate essen- 
tial services, such as transportation, and 
key industries. 

Back in 1950, an order went out to 
party members to change their jobs and 
move so that more of them could be 
concentrated on the docks and else- 
where in transportation, electric-power 
development, aircraft and coal mining. 
The goal is to have about 1,000 party 
branches in selected places, double the 
present number. 

U.S. Communists, too, were instructed 
to get into those same industries, but 
did not always find it as easy as in 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Say—those new ads for Wilson's meats 
really get home to you, don’t they? 





That's because 
Needham, Louis & Brorby* 
knows how to dramatize a 
product—even as familiar 
a one as meat. 


MV, 
™ Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Campbell Soup Company Morton Salt Company 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc. The Peoples Gas light and 
The Eagle-Picher Company Coke Company 
Household Finance Corporation Phenix Foods Company 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. The Quaker Oats Company 
Kraft Foods Company State Farm Insurance Companies 
Macwhyte Company Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Company Wilson & Co., Inc. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Chicago New York Hollywood Toronto 











California Plants 
for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from twelve separate sources. In writing, outline your 
requirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Clim- 
ate, Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. 


F | 16mm sound motion picture...“California, the 
ree @ Bright Land”... for a showing at your plant. See for your- 
self the extra-profit advantages more than 200 national firms find in their MOA 
branch plant operation. Write on company letterhead, specifying preferred 
dates. Address: ALAMEDA COUNTY NEW INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, Suite 
302, 427-13th Street, Oakland 12, California. 
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HELPS TAKE AWAY A 


"S OCLOcK WaSHOuT?” 


MODEL 66 


Much of the way you feel at the end 

of the day depends on how you are 

seated. With deep, molded foam rubber 

cushions in seat, back and arms, the 

66 encourages g ood posture and helps you 

fight fatigue all day long. Five adjust- 

ments fit the 66 exactly to you... you 

get superb, not just average, comfort. 
What’s more, the 66 is the kind of 

chair you’re proud to have seen 

in your offices. It has clean design, fine 

upholsteries and flawless welded- 

steel construction. 


Write for informative booklet, “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.”’ We’ll include 
the name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORP.,2004 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 





URE CHAIRS 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not 
less than two weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the address at which 
copies are now being received and the new 
address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue 





_DRITVIN HoteL 


T PARK AVE OKLAHOMA CITY 


FIVE-HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ROOMS 
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Dayton 1, Ohio 





. . . Red unionists concentrate on getting into utilities 


Britain. U.S. Reds, for example, have 
had little or no luck in moving in on 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers, 
while in Britain one of the top leaders 
of the coal-mine union is a known Com- 
munist, Arthur Horner. 

In the U.S., Communists have _re- 
tained power among dock workers of 
the West Coast and, in a reduced form, 
in the electrical-appliance field. 

Strike tactics of the Communists, on 
the other hand, seem to vary somewhat. 
In Britain, Communists tend to stir up 
workers to walk off the job. In addition 
to the dock and bus strikes, Communists 
recently were active in a walkout of ship- 
repair employes, over the firing of five 
union members. 

The five belonged to the Communist- 
dominated Electrical Trades Union, 
which called an official strike on the 
issue although employers said that the 
men were laid off in a necessary reduc- 
tion of the work force. This union last 
winter was involved in a series of quickie 
strikes apparently designed to delay con- 
struction of atomic-energy and refining 
installations. 

In the United States, Communists in 
recent months appear to be working un- 
der different orders. Although there have 
been some exceptions, the general policy 
seems to be to avoid strikes as much as 
possible. 

Labor authorities believe that this is 
because Communists have little influence 
in most U.S. unions, and because of fear 
among left-wing unions that they will 
lose their contracts and members if they 
strike. U.S. Red leaders, under this 
theory, are saving their union strength 
until sabotage strikes are needed by 
Moscow. In Britain, the Reds seem more 
certain of their power. 


Stock Buying 


Now Is “Fringe” 


Employers who offer workers a chance 
to buy stock in their companies now are 
told by the Government that unions 
have a right to bargain over the terms 


| ~wf the stock-purchase plans. The decision, 


by the National Labor Relations Board, 
is viewed by some employers as an in- 
vitation to unions to encroach on the 
field of management. 

The NLRB decision, unless reversed 
by the courts, will permit unions to 
treat stock-purchase plans as “fringe” 
benefits, to be discussed at the bargain- 
ing table along with other demands. The 
decision applies to situations where em- 


ployers contribute money toward the 
cost of stock going to employes. 
NLRB’s ruling involves the Richfield 
Oil Company and the CIO Oil Workers 
International Union. Soon after the com- 
pany notified employes, in 1953, that 
it had adopted a stock-purchase plan, 
the union demanded the right to bar- 
gain on terms. The company declined 
to do so, contending that such a plan 
is not an issue on which the Taft- 
Hartley Act requires it to bargain. 
The company also contended that giv- 
ing the union the right to bargain on this 
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question would amount to forcing the 
employer to bargain about ownership and 
contro] of the company, since a share of 
stock carries a right to vote. The com- 
pany further argued that this could give 
the union a seat on both sides of the 
bargaining table. representing employes 
as stockholders on one side and as em- 
pioyes on the other. The union, it was 
said, might end up with control over 
management, through its power to pool 
employes’ voting rights. 

Support for this position came from 
Albert C. Beeson, NLRB member who 
voted against the decision of a majority 
headed by Chairman Guy Farmer. 

Chairman Farmer and two other mem- 
bers of NLRB, in explaining their de- 
cision, stated that making an employer 
bargain on a stock-purchase plan was no 
more an infringement of the employer’s 
rights than previous NLRB orders allow- 
ing unions to bargain on pensions and in- 
surance benefits. The Supreme Court up- 
held the-earlier orders. . 
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’ Efficiency is way up 


when a well-designed forms system saves 


waste, prevents mistakes, and makes every 
operation or procedure work. One of our cus- 
tomers increased its billing efficiency by 45% 
with a system based on Moore Continuous 
Forms. The customer’s own men thought up the 
idea and worked it out with the help of a 
Moore man, backed by Moore’s wide facilities 








and range of forms constructions. Perhaps the 
Moore man can help you? 
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help you keep a tight schedule 


—— to recent surveys some businessmen __ swift action, quick results. Use them every day and 


spend almost a fifth of their time just waiting to _ save time all along the line. 


see people. If you’re one of these men, we'd like to Only telegrams can 


make a suggestion. 


Use more telegrams. Use them to keep dates lined up ns 
it met 
ahead of you and as confirmations following your calls. whe" ‘ 
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Travelling ? Say “Charge it” 
when you send telegrams. 
Western Union Credit Cards 
are good anywhere... anytime. 
Ask any Western Union office 
for details. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A rush of interest in "get rich quick" ventures that offer big returns from 
uranium or other mineral discoveries brings a note of caution from an official 
of the Government's Securities and Exchange Commission. 


STOCK VENTURES. The proposals come largely from small companies seeking to 
sell less than $300,000 worth of stock. Thus they are not subject to the SEC's 
tough registration rules. One out of three of these offerings is highly specu- 
lative, says Francis J. Purcell, New York regional administrator of the SEC. 

There are certain Government requirements these companies do have to meet. 
They must provide basic information in an offering circular and supply a copy to 
anyone whose investment is solicited. But that doesn't mean you're protected 
against ventures that offer only a slim chance of getting anything back. 





INVESTMENT INFORMATION. Point is, says Mr. Purcell, the circular has to 
provide information you should have before deciding to part with your money. 

But it's up to you to read it carefully. These are things he suggests you check: 
History of the business--Is it a proven property or merely a risky flier? 
Application of proceeds--Will the promoters be paid in cash or do they get 

stock and have to take the same chance as the investing public? 

Salaries--Can money raised be run through before the property is developed? 

Management--Is its experience the right kind to run the venture involved? 

Underwriter--Has he successfully sold issues in the past? Will investments 
be refunded if the sum needed isn't raised? Do underwriting expenses get first 
claim to money taken in? If so, there may be none left for the venture. 





MEDICAL EXPENSES. Here's a ruling from the Internal Revenue Service on the 
tax treatment of the medical fee that often is part of your youngster's college 
costs: If the amount is lumped into the school's tuition fee, it cannot be 
counted in figuring the tax deduction allowed you for medical expenses. If it 
is stated separately, or if you can get a breakdown from the college showing 
what part of the tuition goes for medical services, it can be counted. 





POLIO VACCINE. Though actual results aren't to be in until April, guessing 
now is that the polio vaccine given a trial last summer will turn out to have 
been effective. This stems from a 9=-million-dollar order the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has just given to pharmaceutical companies. 
It calls for them to make enough vaccine to inoculate 9 million children. Idea 
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is that, if the vaccine proves out, a supply would be available for use before 
the next polio season and companies would have the setup to make more. 

Your youngster--if a first-grader next spring, or a participant in last sum- 
mer's tests who didn't get the vaccine--could obtain one of the 9 million doses. 


SOCIAL SECURITY. This from a reader: "My wife and I shortly will become 
eligible for a Social Security pension based on my earnings. Would we also get 
an allotment for our foster child, who is under 18 and dependent on us?" 

If the foster child is legally adopted, yes. You receive the same 
allotment for a dependent adopted child as for a child of your own, provided he 
was adopted at least three years before the benefit application was made. 

In the case of survivor benefits, payable to the widow and children of a 
man covered by Social Security, the time requirement on adoption is only one year. 





SOIL CONDITIONERS. Expect advertising claims about chemical conditioners 
for garden soil to be worded more carefully. That's because the Federal Trade 
Commission has set up a code manufacturers must follow. Things the FIC says no 
longer go: Mention of the area a given amount will treat without also indicating i 
the depth that will be benefited. Claims that the conditioner will improve ; 
every type of soil. Statements that it is a complete substitute for natural 
organic matter, or that it will permanently condition the ground. 








EGG GUIDE. Tips on how to get the best egg buys in your grocery 
Shopping come in a new Department of Agriculture publication. It's "Egg 
Buying Guides for Consumers." Available, free, from the Office of } 
Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING. It's well to keep these points in mind if you buy 
something on the installment plan, the Bar Association of California suggests: 
If you quit making payments, the seller usually can take back the article and 
keep everything you have paid. If the article breaks, or is destroyed, you 
probably will have to keep paying for it. You may not sell it, or move it to } 
another State--sometimes not even across town--without the seller's 0.K. 





WEATHER. Above-normal rains to mid-November for the drought-hit Southeast 
| --that's in the Weather Bureau's outlook, on which these maps are based: 





PRECIPITATION TO NOVEMBER 15 


TEMPERATURE TO NOVEMBER 15 
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About 12 miles from New York City 


Unusual opportunity—one of the few re- e DL&W sidetracks now installed; adjacent to Garden 


State Parkway and near Route 46. 


maining railroad-served sites in this area! e Electric power, water, gas and sewers at property line. 
e Adjacent to Group IV labor area. 

@ This highly desirable property was formerly e Zoned for heavy industry — can be divided. 

Confidential information, in detail, about this and 

other desirable plant sites in Lackawanna Land, 

is close to the Lincoln Tunnel, the Holland Tunnel _ will be sent without obligation. Please write or call: 


a railroad yard. Located at Clifton, New Jersey, it 


and the George Washington Bridge. Check these INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMERT, 
; Room 1776, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, New York 
facts against your needs: Phone BArclay 7-2500 


(ame B37 Lackawanna 
Railroad 
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SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 
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Campaign Texts = 


EISENHOWER’S FIRST 20 MONTHS 
AS SEEN BY TRUMAN AND NIXON 


Top-level speakers from both parties are 
launching charges and countercharges now, as 
the 1954 campaign nears its climax. 

Here, in full text, is what two of them are 
saying—former President Harry S$. Truman for 
the Democrats; and Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon for the Republicans. 


TRUMAN: “OVER 3 MILLION 


Following, as recorded and transcribed, is the full text of 
the only political speech scheduled by former President Harry 
S. Truman for the 1954 campaign, made in Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 16, 1954: 


I am more than happy to be here tonight. This is the first 
public opportunity I’ve had to acknowledge the kindness and 
thoughtfulness of so many people for their messages to me 
during my recent illness. 

Many messages still continue to reach me at home and at 
my office. Thank you very, very much for your thoughtfulness 
and interest in my welfare. I wish it were possible for me to 
answer you every one personally but it’s just impossible. I 
can't write 100,000 long-hand letters. 

Although my hospital experience made it necessary for me 
to be out of cireulation for some months, let me assure you 
that I have not been out of touch with public affairs. As a 
matter of fact, I find it hard to believe that anyone with any 
responsibility or understanding of the times we live in could 
remain aloof or detached from the events of the day unless he 
deliberately chooses to isolate himself. There is no running 
away for any of us—whether we are in office or out of office. 
For never before in our history has there been a greater need 
for our leaders—whether in or out of office—to stand up and 
speak—and speak for themselves. 

Certainly this is no time for the advertising and_high- 
pressure selling techniques to take the place of plain and 
honest speaking in American politics. What we must be 
given are the facts and not mere slogans. What we want is 
the truth—not catch phrases of professional writers, nor the 
secondhand assurances of would-be spokesmen for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, my friends, | have always spoken for myself and 
never through a spokesman, so no one could misunderstand 
my meaning or my responsibility. 

Some good people have written me suggesting that after 
almost eight years in the White House I ought to be a sort of 
elder statesman on a high-and-mighty plane and say nothing 
except the nicest things. 

They suggest that I should speak softly and not in what 
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Mr. Truman attacks the Administration's 
foreign policy, calls for a Democratic Con- 
gress to protect President Eisenhower from his 
own party's right wing. 

Mr. Nixon, charging “distortion, cover-up 
and innuendo” by Democrats, asks a Repub- 
lican Congress. 


PEOPLE ARE OUT OF WORK” 


they call whistle-stop technique. Now, between you and 
me, I can’t go along with that advice. 

The whistle-stop technique is the very heart of American 
political debate and political frankness in this free coun- 
try of ours. And again tonight I intend to be myself and to 
speak plainly to you on the issues. 

Members of the Republican Party cannot hide either their 
deeds or their broken promises by the type of propaganda 
that cynically says: “If you lose your job, your farm or your 
business—it’s just a dream or an illusion.” If the Republi- 
cans had controlled this country 30 years—20 years after 
1932, there wouldn’t be any jobs or farms or businesses to 
lose. 

The simple truth is that since this Republican Administra- 
tion has been in power it has shown itself unable to establish 
party responsibility and has also shown its incapacity to 
govern. 

Let us see, for example, what has happened to our foreign 
policy. In less than 20 months many of our friends and allies 
have lost confidence in the stability of the American foreign 
policy. This is a very serious business. Our own security and 
the peace of the world is jeopardized by a diplomacy that is 
ever shifting. Frenzied diplomacy has taken the place of our 
former sure-footed, bipartisan foreign policy. A chorus of 
conflicting voices of self-appointed Republican spokesmen 
has so confused our friends and allies as to endanger the 
friendly co-operation we need to keep the free nations of the 
world together and to keep them free. 

And in less than 20 months we have seen another tragic 
reversal here at home. Our tradition of a Government serving 
the interest of all the people has been changed to a Govern- 
ment influenced only by special interests, a Government 
which serves those special interests. 

If these were normal times, and there were no serious 
threats to the peace of the world, and if there were no dan- 
gers to our prosperity here at home, I would hesitate to 
ask the people to turn the Congress over to the Democratic 
Party while a Republican President occupies the White 
House. 

I know from my own experience with the 80th Congress 
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what the difficulties are when there is a division in political 
outlook between the Congress and the President. 

But in the past 20 months we have had the spectacle of the 
Republican majority itself acting as if it were a party in 
opposition to its own Republican President. So, in reality, we 
already have today a fundamental division in political out- 
look between the Congress and the White House. This divi- 
sion of political outlook comes from the ranks and from the 
leadership of the Republican Party itself—in the House and 
in the Senate. 

Were it not for the fact that the Democrats in Congress 
have taken a constructive, co-operative and protective course, 
the White House would have been even more seriously 
handicapped than it has been. 

We know that on many issues a Republican President was 
saved from defeat by the Democrats in the House and Senate 
joining a right-thinking Republican minority. 

The split within the Republican Party is so fundamental 
that I cannot see how the White House can hope to do any 
better in the future than it has been able to do in the past. 
The Old Guard, reactionary, isolationist Republicans are again 
calling the tune in the Republican Party. This Republican 
Administration is all but helpless in getting support from its 
own party except when it sponsors a giveaway program of 
the people’s resources—the resources of this republic which 
belong to all of you. 

The Democrats in the 83d Congress tried desperately to 
prevent the shocking giveaway program sponsored by the 
Republican Administration. They were not in the majority 
and, therefore, could not prevent it. 

In 1952 I foretold this Republican threat of a giveaway 
program of precious American rights in natural resources. I 
warned that if the Republicans gained control of the Govern- 
ment they would lose no time in turning over to private 
special interests the public lands, public power, atomic ener- 
gy and public oil. 


I cautioned labor and I cautioned the farmers that, once 
the Republicans gained control, the legitimate interests of 
labor and agriculture would be hurt. Now those gentlemen 
in labor and in the farmers have found out that I knew what 
I was talking about. 

I feel so strongly about the situation brought about by this 
disregard of the public interest that I have overruled my doc- 
tor to come here tonight to raise my voice again and to urge 
that the legislative business of this nation be put back into 
the hands of the Democratic Party, the party of the people, 
the party that’s for the people. 


“WHY | FEEL SO STRONGLY—” 


Naturally, in partisan politics Democrats favor Demo- 
crats and Republicans prefer Republicans. If ordinary every- 
day partisan politics were the only reason for a change, 
then there would be little reason for excitement. But as 
President of the United States during some very critical 
times, I have seen what can happen when certain reactionary 
forces try to take over at home and abroad. Therefore, I 
would like to tell you why I feel so strongly about the danger 
of allowing the Republicans to remain in control of the Con- 
gress any longer. 

Today neither our own people nor our friends abroad know 
from one day to the next who exactly is speaking for this na- 
tion on foreign affairs or on international problems. This is 
largely due to so many conflicting statements being made by 
Republicans in the executive department and Republicans 
in Congress on what our foreign policy should be. And 
that is due altogether—not due altogether to lack of co- 
ordination between them, but it is because of fundamental 
differences within the Republican Party itself on America’s 
historic role and policy in Europe, Asia and in the world. 

We have in the Republican Party today irreconcilable 
points of view. There are the extreme isolationists who would 
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turn their backs on the United Nations and the world and go 
it alone—just as they did in 1921. One of their devices is to 
pass a constitutional amendment to cripple the ability of the 
President to conduct foreign affairs. 

Then there are those at the other dangerous extremes who 
would push us into intervention in China even at the risk of 
another world war. You know who these men are. There is 
no compromising with them. You either resist them or you 
surrender to them. When I was President, I fought them at 
every turn, and I fought them to a standstill. 

Now, my friends, if the people should return a Republican 
majority to the Senate, these extremists would consider they 
had received a mandate to push their dangerous courses to 
fulfillment at all cost. 

This is one of the compelling reasons why I am urging to- 
night the election of a Democratic Congress. Let us help 
restore this Government to the same eminence it occupied 
in world affairs prior to this Republican Administration. 

And for the record, let it be said that this Administration 
itself has in fact not adopted nor proposed a new. foreign 
policy of its own. During the 1952 campaign the Republicans 
criticized the foreign policy of the Democratic Administration 
in violent and exaggerated terms. 


“ONE-PARTY” FOREIGN POLICY 


But no sooner did the Republicans take over power than 
they quietly appropriated the very same basic foreign policy 
they had so bitterly and unjustly attacked. But they took it 
over with a difference. And, my, what a difference! What a 
sad difference. The foreign policy of the Democratic Admin- 
istration was bipartisan, and it was administered as a bipar- 
tisan policy. It was a policy reflecting the will and the unity 
of the vast majority of the American people. It was a policy 
that allowed for no narrow partisan political exploitation. But 
the Republican Administration immediately shut out all 
Democrats and even the Republicans who had worked with 
the Democrats on foreign policy. Deprived of all accumulated 
experience of the previous Democratic Administrations, they 
found themselves committing blunder after blunder. This 
was unnecessary. The Republicans received the most orderly 
turnover of Government from the Democrats in the history 
of the country. 

They seemed—these Republicans—to lack understanding 
and vision, and they lacked the most essential of all elements 
in the conduct of foreign affairs—a true bipartisan policy. 
And now we are paying a costly price for this one-party 
Republican policy—if it can be called a policy. 

This is one of the tragedies of our time. I have been sad- 
dened by too many examples of retrogression in the last 20 
months, but never have I been so disturbed at what has hap- 
pened to us in the field of foreign affairs. 

For up until this Republican Administration, this republic 
has spoken officially with an authentic voice as a nation 
united. It has spoken that way all the time from the time 
Roosevelt took over until the time I quit the office. 

Throughout the Roosevelt Administration and my own we 
have had but one authoritative voice, and this voice was un- 
derstood and recognized throughout the world as the official 
voice of American foreign policy. 

Even in the days of the 80th Congress we were able to 
conduct our foreign affairs as a nation united. It was the his- 
toric mission of this country during that critical period to 
achieve bipartisan co-operation behind constitutional leader- 
ship and to help save Europe from Communism. 

And, my friends, in spite of the difficult 80th Congress and 
my political differences with its political majority, when we 
came to the important matters involving the nation’s interest 
with other nations, we were able to see eye to eye. 
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We now know how the aid to Greece and Turkey and the 
Marshall Plan helped to check the tide of Communism and 
prevent the men in the Kremlin from taking over some of the 
most vital strategic spots in Europe. 

Foreign policy should be the unified expression of a nation 
and must have the support of its major political parties. 

I regretted very much the fact that the Republican candi- 
dates for officein their bid for votes in 1952 chose to sacri- 
fice our working, bipartisan foreign policy, a policy which 
contributed so much to help us and our allies save Western 
civilization. 

And as a consequence of this reckless sacrifice of foreign 
relations to partisan politics we have today a many-headed, 
many-voiced contradictory conduct of foreign affairs. Now, 
this Babel of voices can only lead to uncertainty in the rest of 
the world. 

1 know of no one better reason for asking the yoters to re- 
store a Democratic majority to the Congress ‘ng provide 
at least one constructive and experienced workin® branch in 
the Government to co-operate with the Executive in stabiliz- 
ing our international relations. 

It is a curious fact of our times that the Republican re- 
actionaries never seem to learn the true role and responsibility 
of this great country of ours in its relation to the world. 

Because these times are extremely Critical, we must see to 
it that the reactionary Republican isolationists and the Asiatic 
interventionists are reduced in influence so that they cannot 
be mistaken by’ our people or our allies as the policy-making 
spokesmen for this country. 


ON THE DOMESTIC FRONT— 


Now, it’s bad enough that the Republicans have shown in- 
eptitude in the field of foreign affairs. But their performances 
on the domestic front reveal that they also lack understanding 
of our Government's responsibility for the welfare of our own 
people. 

Over 3 million people are out of work. Many more are on 
a part-time basis which causes a loss in take-home pay. 

Republican spokesmen try to comfort themselves by point- 
ing out how grateful we ought to be because so many mil- 
lions still have jobs. Now, this is a strange approach. To a 
man out of work it is a cold, hard-hearted attitude, so typ- 
ical of the big business philosophy of another day—a day 
long past, which some of these Republicans don’t know 
is gone. 

Now, the Republican Administration keeps telling us that 
it is not unmindful of human misery. 

But I see no bold steps being taken by this Republican- 
controlled Government to deal with unemployment. As a 
matter of fact, I see no sign of any action or even preparation 
to meet this situation. 

Under the law, it is the plain duty of the Government, 
even if it does not respond to elementary humanity, to act 
at_once on any number of practical programs to create jobs, 
and new opportunities for work. 

I see no sense in standing idly by, waiting for a miracle, 
while millions are jobless. The Republicans used that same 
act in 1930. 

The appointment of a commission for study, while laudable, 
will not meet the immediate problem—it will not put people 
to work. 

The recent appointment of a commission to study the pos- 
sibility of a vast highway program should in time result in 
new employment. But when? Do you suppose they really 
mean to bring our obsolete highway system up to date? I 
hope they do mean it. It will mean thousands of jobs and the 
saving of lives on the highways. 

But those now out of work can’t wait for possible jobs 
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in an uncertain future. These millions cannot be treated 
as expendable casualties in a peacetime economy. 

This is not the way the Democratic Party feels about 
people out of work. The Democrats would know how to 
anticipate such a system and plan in advance to deal with it. 

Of course, the Republican Administration keeps assuring us 
that it is not unmindful of human misery. 

Yet one of its top spokesmen, in an unguarded moment, 
has revealed what many believe is the real thinking of those 
who influence the economic policy of the present Government. 

Some of you may think this is an isolated case and that we 
should not be too alarmed by a statement of one man’s 
attitude. Well, then, let’s look at the deeds and not the words 
of the Administration. 

Its spokesmen may be able to withdraw their words and 
seek to comfort us with reassurances that no one in the 
Administration is indifferent to human misery. 

But the deeds are on record. And the record leaves little 
doubt as to what interests in the nation are being best 
served by this Republican Administration. 


DIXON-YATES: FREE ENTERPRISE? 


In the 1952 campaign the Republicans kept talking about 
the so-called creeping socialism of the Democratic program 
and that when they came to power they would restore to 
this nation the benefits of free competitive enterprise. The 
Republicans certainly could not have been too serious about 
restoring a free competitive enterprise which we already had. 
Free competitive enterprise was doing very well under 
Democratic management, bringing prosperous times to agri- 
culture, to business and to labor, But now look at what has 
happened. 

7 Let’s look at the mysterious Dixon-Yates contract award 
j of this Administration. Surely this Dixon-Yates award can- 
? not be said to be competitive—since competitive bidding 
was not permitted. I wonder if we can even regard it as any 
_ kind of private enterprise since all the risks are assumed and 
underwritten by the Government and the profits are guarai- 
\ teed by the Government. In fact, it is a public subsidy at 
public expense for the benefit of a private monopoly. The 
: Dixon-Yates award consequently is a good example of what 
| Republicans mean when they campaign for free competitive 
| enterprise. 





It is not competitive. And it’s certainly not what we mean 
by enterprise since no venture by pioneering private individ- 
uals is involved and all the risks are assumed by the public. 


Since it is neither competitive nor is it enterprise, there is 
no doubt about it being free. It is just a plain giveaway of 
public money and public resources. 

Now, I am afraid of the effect of this transaction on the 
future of our atomic-energy program. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is one of the most sensi- 
tive and the most important agencies in our Government. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of the public and the Congress since it was 
established. Atomic energy today is our greatest public 
resource. Its effect on the future development of the nation 
is unlimited. Extreme care and vigilance must be exercised 
to make sure that the people get the full benefit of this 
revolutionary new source of power. The Atomic Energy 
Commission should not be discredited by a giveaway 
program that will make Teapot Dome look like small change 
indeed. 

The people have paid for it—and the people own it—and 
the people should benefit from it. 

The price the farmer now gets for his product has de- 
clined on an average of 20 per cent im the last two years. 
But the cost of living for him, and for others—for all ‘of us, 
in fact—has gone up to an all-time high. 

I cannot understand how any farmer in the coming con- 
gressional elections, after the recent treatment of the farmers 
by the Republican Administration, could vote Republican. I 
never did see why a farmer could vote Republican. 

Now, I have voiced a few of the reasons why I think it 
necessary to ask for a Democratic Congress. I have not tried 
to single out all the mistakes that have been made—the list 
is very long. It would take all night and all day tomorrow to 
list them. But, my friends, all Administrations make mistakes, 
but what concerns me greatly is the fundamental attitude and 
outlook of the policy makers of this Republican Admin- 
istration. 

It is now clear that they do not represent the best interest 
of our people, and in 20 months they have changed danger- 
ously our liberal form of government to one of reaction at 
home and confusion abroad. 

I cannot see where there is any leadership among the Re- 
publicans to deal with the great needs of this country. On the 
contrary, what I do see is a hopeless drifting and a gradual 
surrender to selfish interests at home. 

Now, I would not have you go home tonight in a mood of 
despair and gloom. Happily for us we have a very simple and 
sure remedy: vote the Democrats back in control of the 
Congress. 


NIXON: “AHEAD WITH IKE OR BACK TO ’52?” 


Following, as recorded and transcribed, is the full text 
of an address by Vice President Richard M. Nixon, delivered 
in Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1954: 


Up to this time in this campaign, I have traveled in 22 

__) States of this great country of ours. I have made approximate- 
} ly 200 speeches. And, generally, I have limited myself to dis- 
cussing the record of the Eisenhower Administration because 

\\\ I just happen to be confident that the American people, if 


_¥ they know the accomplishments of that Administration, will 
| | elect a Congress which will continue to back President Eisen- 
hower’s leadership. That’s what we need in Washington, be- 

\) lieve me. 
Tonight, I regret, I find it necessary to follow a different 
_\ course. An event occurred over the week end—the entry of 
\\Mr. Truman into the campaign. And the character of the at- 
“tacks which have been made by him, by Mr. Stevenson, by 
other spokesmen of the ADA [Americans for Democratic 
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Action] left wing of the Democratic Party make it necessary 
for me to set the record straight. This is a desperate eleventh- 
hour attempt to defeat the Eisenhower program. And, in do- 
ing so, I charge tonight that they have resorted to tactics of 
distortion and cover-up and innuendo which are so shocking 
that I say it’s time to take the gloves off and come out with 
the hard facts the people understand—and that’s what I’m 
going to do! 

Incidentally, both Mr. Truman and his hand-picked crown 
prince, Mr. Stevenson, made speeches on Saturday night. 
You know, their speeches were very much alike in many re- 
spects. They both called for the election of an anti-Eisen- 
hower Congress. They both charged that the Eisenhower 
leadership and the Eisenhower program both at home and 
abroad had failed. But, significantly enough, like the other 
spokesmen of their wing of the party, they offered no con- 
structive program of their own, except—and this is a big ex- 
cept—the implied promise that the anti-Eisenhower Congress 
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they are asking the people to elect should and would return 
the policies of the Truman Administration. 

Now that, then, is the issue! The same issue we had in 
1952—because what was the issue in 52? It was whether 
America was to continue with the Truman policies or repudi- 
ate them and give America new leadership under President 
Eisenhower. And 34 million Americans—Democrats, Republi- 
cans, independents—the greatest number of people ever to 
vote for a man in the history of America—said: “We do not 
want to go backward with Truman—we want to go forward 
with Eisenhower.” 

You know, in 1954, you see, it is the same question. The 





2 


—Wide World 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
“‘We do not want to go backward with Truman” 


question now is: Do we continue the Eisenhower leadership 
and policies which we’ve had a chance to experience over 
the past 20 months, or do we go back to the Truman policy? 
That is all that they offer. And may I say in that connection 
that I believe the record shows that the Truman policies were 
bad for America. I think the record shows the Eisenhower 
policies were good for America. 

And, I say, let’s look at that record tonight. And I'd like to 
go down the line on two major issues this evening. Let’s take, 
first, foreign policy. Not a more important issue has any gov- 
ernment had to deal with, because, unless we develop a 
policy which can protect the peace of the people, it isn’t go- 
ing to make any difference whether we find solutions to our 
domestic concerns. We won't be around to enjoy those so- 
lutions. 
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In the issue of foreign policy—what do we find? Mr. Tru- 
man, Mr. Stevenson—all of the rest of those asking for the 
anti-Eisenhower Congress—criticize, attack, misrepresent. 
Why? Because they want to cover up the fact that their policy 
failed and because they want to cover up the fact that our 
policy succeeded. 

Look at the record—the Truman policy. Why were the 
American people tired of it-why did they want new leader- 
ship? Because they knew that under the Truman policy dur- 
ing that seven-year period, 600 million people were lost to 
the Communist world. They also knew that, at the end of 
that seven-year period, the United States was in a war—a war 
in Korea which cost us over 140,000 American boys as 
casualties. 

But the thing that concerned them most was not the fact 
that the war was going on, but that there was no end in 
sight. And no plans to bring it to an end. And, in addition 
to that, there were other hot spots in the world that could 
have broken into war. In Trieste, in Suez, in Iran, down in 
Guatemala. And so the American people said: We want new 
leadership. The Eisenhower Administration has given that 
leadership. 


FOREIGN-POLICY COMPARISON 


What is the difference between the policies? It’s summed 
up in one great dramatic sentence: The President has been 
elected, he’s been in office some 20 months, and after 20 
months we find that the Korean war is over and, for the first 
time in 15 years, the world is at peace. And this is a great 
achievement of the Eisenhower Administration. 

I noticed that Mr. Truman made a rather interesting com- 
ment on it. After criticizing the Eisenhower policy very 
vigorously last Saturday night, he said that he couldn’t see 
any difference, in effect, between the Eisenhower policy and 
the Acheson policy which preceded it. 

Well, just let me say this—Mr. Truman may not be able to 
see any difference between the Eisenhower policy and the 
Truman-Acheson policy but, believe me, the American people 
can. It’s a big difference summed up in an important sen- 
tence: The Truman-Acheson policy got the United States 
into war and the Eisenhower policy got us out. And that’s 
why we want the Eisenhower policy continued. 

And I say to you tonight that, if you examine the record, 
not only have we dealt with the problem in Korea, but 
we also have dealt with the other hot spots of the world. 
It is a magnificent record. It is one that all Americans— 
whether they’re Democrats or Republicans—can and should 
support. And I call upon Mr. Truman and Mr. Stevenson 
—if they have nothing but criticism, if they have nothing 
better to offer than to go back to the policies of Acheson 
—to join with President Eisenhower in supporting our 
policy abroad against the common enemy that we face all 
over the world. 

I say that on this issue—the conduct of foreign policy— 
there is no question but that the greater majority of the 
American people, regardless of their party, will give a vote 
of confidence for continuing the Eisenhower leadership. 

Now, I have mentioned some of the similarities in the 
speeches that Mr. Truman and Mr. Stevenson made Saturday 
night. You know, they were strikingly similar on another 
issue. The issue of Communism at home. Mr. Truman, sig- 
nificantly enough, declined to mention it and Mr. Stevenson 
tried to dismiss it with what I might say was one of his less 
successful quips. 

But why did they treat this vitally important issue of Com- 
munism in America so casually? I'll tell you why. Because 
they are trying to obscure and cover up the fact that the 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Truman Administration failed miserably to deal effectively 
with Communism in the United States and that the Ejisen- 
hower Administration has succeeded magnificently in clean- 
ing up the mess they left—and we have, believe me! 


DEFINING “LOYALTY” ISSUE 


Now, let’s look at the record in this field. We find that the 
issue in 1952 was not the issue of the relative loyalty of 
Democrats and Republicans. That was never the issue then— 
it is not the issue now. The issue was not the loyalty of those 
in high places. It was their blindness. There were a few men, 
unfortunately, in the previous Administration who underesti- 
mated this Communist danger, and who covered it up when 
it was brought to their attention. They made the greatest 
error that an Administration could make in this very impor- 
tant field. You know what it was. They failed to heed the 
warnings of J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. 

Let me give you an crample- Between 1939 and 1945, the 


FBI laid reports on the desks of top agencies in this Govern- 


ment four different times regarding the members of the rd 


espionage ring. Four times those reports were pigeonholed- 
Four times the people that,were named in them, instead of 
being fired, were promoted; No wonder the American people 
lost confidence in the Truman Administration’s ability or will 
to deal with this problem) 


>And now you say: What is the difference, what have we 


done? And I say: Look at the record—we’re proud of it! 

First, the Eisenhower Administration, from top to bottom, 
recognizes this danger. Second, we enforced the laws as they 
were never enforced before by our predecessors. Third, we 
have gotten 11 new laws from the Congress—the Republican 
Congress—tightening up on the Communist conspiracy in the 
United States. 

Let me give you an example which will show the differ- 
ence in approach of the two Administrations. Alger Hiss will 
leave the federal penitentiary in Pennsylvania in a few days. 
If the previous Administration. were in power today, when he 
left the penitentiary and got ready to retire, he would have 
received a Government pension which the taxpayers of this 
country would have had to contribute to. But, because the 
Eisenhower Administration supported a bill which passed the 
Congress during the last session, when Alger Hiss gets out of 
the penitentiary in a few days, neither he nor anyone like him 
will get a Government pension. I don’t think they should— 
and I think you will agree. 

Now, in addition to that, we have co-operated with J. 


Edgar Hoover and the FBI. But the difference in our ap- { 


proach and that of our predecessor, I think, is most strikingly 
brought home as we consider the very great controversy that’s 
been raging over the President’s security program. I want to 
talk to you about that program tonight. 

I want the American people to understand it-why we've 
done it, why it’s good for America, why its critics, in my 
opinion, are as wrong as they can be. Let us consider the 
controversy. 

Several weeks ago, I stated, and I quote exactly from 
the wire-recording of my speech, “Thousands of Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and other security risks have 
been removed from the federal payrolls by the Eisenhower 
Administration.” 

A few days after that, the Democratic National Chairman, 
Mr. Mitchell, retorted by stating to a national radio and TV 
audience that I was a liar. Well, what Mr. Mitchell calls me 
is not important. But neither he nor anyone like him is going 
to make an unfair attack upon the successful program of the 
President of the United States and get away with it! And 
that is why tonight I am going to lay these facts out. 

Last Monday what happened? Last Monday, if you read 
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your papers, you will have noted that the Civil Service Com- 
mission released a report showing that 6,926 security risks 
were removed by the Eisenhower Administration from the 
federal payroll in the period from May, 1953, to June, 1954. 
Now, you would think that with this figure coming out, that 
would close the matter. 

But this left-wing clique, what has it done? It has con- 
tinued to attack the program. They inspired stories to the 
effect that a great majority of these people were hired by 
this Administration—not by the Truman Administration. And 
they also tried to create the false impression that the offenses 
of those who were discharged were inconsequential—they 
didn’t amount to anything. Why, Mr. Mitchell even compared 
the security risks to traffic-ticket violators. My friends, in my 
position I’ve had the opportunity to watch closely the opera- 
tion of this program. And, in my opinion, it’s fair, it’s sane, 
and, believe me, it’s effective. 

I believe that any Administration which failed to remove 
from federal employment individuals whose records include 
derogatory information which is disqualifying under this pro- 
gram would be guilty of violating a public trust. Now, let’s 
look at the charges the critics make and answer them, fact 
by fact. 

One—what about the claim that most of these individuals 
were hired by the Eisenhower Administration—not by the 
Truman Administration? Let’s use as an example our State 
Department. I’m sure you will agree with me that there is no 
agency in the Government in which loyalty and security are 
more important than in the State Department. And may I 
say also that a great majority of the employes of our State 
Department are honest, decent, loyal Americans; but, during 
the Truman-Acheson regime, people who could not be so 
classified were retained in Government service. 

Now, the Civil Service Commission report which came out 
last Monday showed that 70 of the State Department em- 
ployes, who are no longer with the Government because 
of this program, had information in their files indicating, 
and I quote, “varying degrees of subversive activities, 
subversive association, and membership in subversive or- 
ganizations.” 

What does this mean? It means that these 70 former State 
Department employes were associated with or were members 
of the Communist Party, Communist-controlled organizations, 
or other organizations designated as subversive by the At- 
torney General. Did we hire them? These are the facts: Of 
these 70 individuals, 69 were inherited from the Acheson 
Administration. The other one was a 90-day temporary em- 
ploye who lost his job the moment his security check was 


\,. completed. I think that answers that pretty effectively. 


3 GONE: “ENTIRE NEST OF 94” 


The record also discloses, may I add, that 94 State Depart- 


‘_Y ment employes had—and I quote again from the official re- 
~ port—“information in their files indicating sexual perversion.” 
™ Now, every security expert knows that individuals of this type 


are easy prey for Communist blackmailers. This entire nest 
of 94 employes was inherited from the Acheson regime—every 
last one of them, and this entire nest has been cleaned out by 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

It seems to me that the American people are entitled to 
ask these questions: Why were the FBI files on some of these 
individuals collecting dust when this Administration took 
over? You see, the same information was available to the pre- 
vious Administration as was available to this one. Well, the 
difference is that the Eisenhower Administration acted on it 
and our predecessors did not. 

I believe that every American, may I say tonight, regard- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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less of his party affiliation, would agree with me when I say 

that we're fortunate that we have an Administration in Wash- 

ington which has cleaned up the State Department and made 

it again an agency in which Americans can have confidence 
} and of which we all can be proud. 

And now let’s take up the innuendo that security risks are 
like traffic violators. Let’s see what kind of people have been 
removed from Government service under this program. We 
cannot, of course, disclose the names of the individuals nor 
identify the agencies for which they worked. But the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know whether this is, as the critics 
infer, a useless program designed solely to capture political 
favor during an election campaign or whether it is a necessary 
program desperately needed to protect the vital security of 
this country. a) 
SOME CASE HISTORIES | \ 

Here are some examples of actual cases of employes who 
were inherited from the previous Administration and who 
were removed from their jobs because of information in their 
files indicating subversive activities: 

One employe was active in the Communist Party all 
“___ through the late 1940s. Another employe, active in this coun- 
\ try in Communist and Communist-front activities, also served 
> \~— asa recruiting agent for Communist military forces in Eastern 
+ © Europe. Another employe attended Communist Party meet- 

+) ings regularly between 1934 and 1938 and associated. with 
representatives of the. Seviet Government, and participated 
repeatedly and actively in meetings of Communist-front or- 
ganizations. Another employe was a financial contributor to 
Communist-front organizations and a close associate of repre- 
sentatives of one of the Soviet satellites. Another employe, 
who was active for the Communist Party and front organiza- 
tions in 1949, had been arrested while distributing Commu- 
nist literature. Another employe, active in Communist Party 
affairs, was selected in 1949 to attend a Communist Party 




































Party club in 1950 and was a member of the party as late 
as 1952. 
I ask you: Do these cases sound like traffic violators? Do 
| they sound like red herrings or, as Mr. Stevenson called them 
in 1952, phantoms in our midst? Well, just let me say this: I 
say that any individuals with this kind of record aren't fit to 
work for the Government of the United States. And I say » 
further: You can be sure that they won't be working for the 
Government as long as the Eisenhower Administration is in 
Washington, D.C. 
~ Now, let us examine this program—what it means. What 
is really important about this program? Not the number that 
have been discharged. What is important in the final analysis 
is the purpose of the program, the attitude of the Adminis- . 


a 


a 
fA 
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As we've seen, the previous Administration consistently - 
ignored, underestimated, and covered up Communist infiltra- 


lieves that, when the world Communist conspiracy is the 
| major potential enemy of the United States, it is our solemn 
responsibility to see that the Federal Government is as loyal 
and security-proof as is humanly possible. There’s your dif- 
\ ference in a nutshell. , x3 
-And fortunately, may I say, the great majority of the 2 
million people who work for our Government are loyal. Com- 
pletely loyal. But peepee te: It took only one man of | 
questionable loyalty—Alger HisS—to turn over information of 
such secrecy to the Communists that the Russians were able 
to break the American secret State Department code before 
World War II. And I say that one individual of doubtful se- 
curity or loyalty on the federal payroll is one too many. That’s 
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leadership schooleAnother was an official of a Communist ~~ 


“414} 


tration. Ie. 


tion in our Government. The Eisenhower Administration be- 


the philosophy of this Administration. We believe it’s the 
philosophy of the American people. 

Now, what does this add up to? In summary on this issue 
I say tonight that the Truman Administration has, by its 
record in the past and by statements of its*apologists during 
this campaign, disqualified itself and its advocates from ever 
again being entrusted with the task of protecting America’s 
security from_the termites who were constantly gnawing at 
us from within. 

I say that the Eisenhower Administration has proved by 
its record that we recognize the danger, that we will not 
tolerate disloyalty or lack of security under any circumstances, 
that we know how to deal with the problem fairly, sanely 
and effectively. 

And, my friends, I say, on this issue alone, the American 
people, regardless of their party, should elect a Congress 
which ‘will give, and continue to give, President Eisenhower 
unqualified support in carrying out his announced objective 
of destroying the Communist conspiracy in the United States. 


——>— These are two issues—I wish I had the time to discuss others: 


“PROSPERITY BASED ON PEACE” 


The magnificent record of this Administration, dealing with 
our economic problems—a program which is building sound 
prosperity based on peace rather than on war. and inflation, 
a program which also.is liberal and humanitarian without be- 


“ing socialis.ic. 


I wish I had the opportunity to tell you the magnificent 
record of this Administration in dealing with discrimination 
in employment in America. I can sum it up in this way, as I 
summed it up previously before audiences throughout this 
land: We have done more in 20 months to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment than our predecessors did in 20 
years. We're proud of it. We think that the American people 


“are, too. 


There is the Eisenhower performance. What is the alterna- 


tive? 


A return to the Truman Administration, to the Truman 
policies. What does it mean? It means a return to policies 
that failed America in dealing with our problems abroad. It 
means a return to policies that temporized with Communism 
at home. It means a return to policies that failed to deal with 
the economic problems of this country because, remember, 


_ \) there were 10 million unemployed in the last peacetime year 
- Y before World War II—three times as many as there are today. 
And there were 1.5 million more unemployed in 1949, Mr. 
Truman’s last peacetime year, than there are today. It means 


a return to policies that were leading the United States to 


— socialism. 


I say, my friends, that the American people had enough of 
he Truman policies in 52. They weren't good for America 


‘ ithen; they're no better now. What we want to do is to go for- 
{| ward with Eisenhower and not back to Truman! 


And now may I tell this audience what you should do about 


it. It isn’t enough just to come to this meeting, as you have, 
™/ and contribute so generously to this cause. What you must do 
_|/is to go out and work. Work for this cause because, believe 
\ me, my friends, it is a cause which is in the best interests of 
{ the American people. 


And what are you going to be working for? I'll tell you. 


You're going to be working and fighting for leadership in 
‘ Government which has the best chance to bing peace without 
surrender, progress and liberal policies without socialism, 
honesty and loyalty and decency in Governinent. It has the best 
chance also to bring the kind of prosperity based on peace 
that we want in America. It means working and contributing 
to Government and supporting a man who has been a great 
leader of America in war, and an even greater leader in peace. 
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because he uses the power of credit to build 
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Anyone can sell premium accounts, but it takes 
the combined judgment of credit and sales to 
pick the winners among the marginal accounts, 
accounts destined to be the big volume and big 
profit builders for the future. 


The man in your company who determines credit 
policy directs the most powerful sales influence 
in American business. He puts the power of 
credit to work for the benefit of producer and 
consumer alike. He’s at his best under the ten- 


sions of a buyer’s market. Expansion of plant 
facilities demands more volume. Growing popu- 
lation promises increased consumption. Dy- 
namic use of credit insures active markets. Put 
them all together and they spell profits for 


alert management. 


Hitch your faith in the future to the power of 
credit, and you can keep the wheels of industry 
moving with profit for you and your distributors. 
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IF YOU ARE A STOCKHOLDER— 


Here’s How to Claim Your Tax Saving 


Rules for figuring the new tax 
relief for dividend income now 
are issued. 

You might as well know 
that neither the forms nor the 
instructions are in the nature of 
after-dinner reading. 

They‘re going to take some 
study before you file your tax— 
and it's not too early to start. 


You now can see what you face in 
claiming the tax relief that’s offered to 
shareholders on dividend income, Off- 
cial tax forms, with instructions, have 
just been released by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

You're not going to find it easy to 
figure this tax relief, though the experts 
at IRS have labored mightily to put out 
a simple, readable form. You may, before 
you're through figuring, feel you've 
earned every penny of your tax cut. 


You'll do well, in fact, to give some 
study to the problem now. That will give 
you time—between now and next April 
15—to get any added information you 
may need to cover your own particular 
situation. 

To help you with the job, there’s a 
copy below of the new Schedule J—the 
one in which you will compute both parts 
of your dividend relief—the tax-free por- 
tion of your dividends and the 4 per 
cent tax credit. The form is filled out 
with an example to show how it works. 

When the time comes actually to fill 
out your own return, the whole job will 
be a lot easier if you study the instruc- 
tions carefully. But note this: Instruc- 
tions you'll need are split up—located 
on two widely separated pages of the 
instruction manual. You will have to 
check both parts. 

In listing the corporations in which 
you hold stock and showing your divi- 
dends, be sure to omit firms whose divi- 
dends are not eligible for this relief— 
tax-exempt organizations, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations and 


the like. You'll find a complete list of 
these in the instructions. 

Also, if your dividends are from an 
investment company, include only the 
dividends designated by the company as 
actually eligible for this relief. 

And be sure to take careful note of 
the dates at the tops of columns A and 
B and line 1. They permit you to claim 
the $50 exclusion—or tax-free amount— 
for any dividends received in 1954, but 
the 4 per cent credit only on dividends 
received after July 31. ’ 

If your dividends up to July 31 were, 
say, only $40, then you can count as 
much as $10 of your later dividends as 
tax-free. 

In our example, the exclusion is shown 
as $100, instead of the individual maxi- 
mum of $50. That’s because, in the case 
of the couple in the illustration, both 
husband and wife own shares, and each 
gets dividends of $50 or more. If either 
husband or wife has less than $50 in 
dividends, the unused portion of that 
one’s exclusion cannot be used by the 
other—$50 is the limit per person. 
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Tax Relief on Dividends Will Be Figured on This Form .. . 
Schedule J.—EXCLUSION AND CREDIT FOR DIVIDENDS RECEIVED FROM 
QUALIFYING DOMESTIC (U.S.) CORPORATIONS. (See instructions) 
A B 
1. Name of corporation declaring dividend: Amount recohved Amwell vessived 
XYZ Corporation 3... 700] col, 700|00 
JKL Corporation 4O0\|9o A00\00 
MNO Corporation Zoo|oo ;00| 090 
CDE Corporat on 600| 0° 00| 00 
PE thy DE Ee OTIS SHA $..2 500] 00]; ot SOO) OO 
3. Less: Exclusion of $50. Apply exclusion first to Col. A and excess, if any, to Col. B..... [ Oo|co 
DR as ashes as he cde ho tae eae eS p aa bode Tbe he seen acca vaes Ae keeE nee $ AGOOo|O0O0}s ASOO}OS 
Re Dater bh Coceets Bd conned Gomes Corrs A; ns Gio. noo oe iin odin nvin c bud 0050s cpcgccewensiesdecccascs 2400 29 
6. Total dividends to be entered on line 1, Schedule A, page 2 (total of Column B, lines 4 and 5)........+ basche ta $. joo S° 
CREDIT COMPUTATION oO 
7. (a) 4% of amount on line 4, Column B, above.........s.seeeeeeeees Scbwheedb ibs sehnncnbaueshsetekeevee ou $. 100/00 
(b) Tax shown on line 6, 7 (c), or 8, page 3, less the amount, if any, on line 9, page 3; or, if Tax Table is used, 
a RU ak WRIT, GUID Bins 8 od kc nso cnn sn 6 k54 6S Eck 0900 655s Shen Odebees sense disioe bb 60660 Veekeds ous 273 oo 
(c) 2% of taxable income—line 5, page 3; if alternative tax is applicable, line 20, Schedule D (twice line 20 in LAY 20 
ap Me IN, = 255 cio), sons dcoh05 8s 00sSS5R SORES) 00% t one vba oe Gbes ba peaR eee eRe pedesee Tess nl 
(Taxable income, for those using the Tax Table to compute tax, is the amount shown in item 6, page 1, less 
10% thereof and less the deduction for exemptions (item 1E, page 1, multiplied by $600)) 
8. Enter here and as item 8A, page 1, the smallest of the amounts on lines 7 (a), 7 (b), or 7 (c), above...........-. $ [oo |}oo 
NOTE: If both husband and wife have qualifying dividends, an exclusion shall be allowed to each on line 3 to the extent of the dividends 
received but not to exceed $50 each. 
L meneame € tt U.S. News Pub, Corp. 
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After figuring the total of your eligible 
dividends, and the amount to be con- 
sidered tax-free, you're ready to compute 
your tax credit, or tax cut, on the rest 
of your dividends. 

That’s to be done on line 7 of the 
same section—Schedule J. 

The reason for three separate entries 
on line 7 is simple. The tax credit al- 
lowed you—figured as 4 per cent of your 
unexcluded dividends received after 
July 31—can’t be greater than the actual 
tax you owe. You can’t expect a refund. 
So it’s necessary for you to show what 
the tax is. This, obviously, means that 
before you fill out this line you'll have 
to finish most of the income tax form 
and find out what your tax would be 
without the credit for dividends. 

Also, for 1954, your credit can’t be 
more than 2 per cent of your taxable 
income. So you're asked to list 2 per 
cent of taxable income. 

The credit, or tax cut, that you'll 
actually get, then, will be the smallest 
of those three items—4 per cent of divi- 
dends, your total tax, and 2 per cent of 
your taxable income. This means that 
some taxpayers—those with most of their 
income from dividends—will get less 
than the 4 per cent credit for 1954. 

Next year, though, that third limit 
will be 4 per cent of taxable income— 
instead of 2 per cent. And virtually all 
shareholders will get a boost in the tax 
credit next year, when the credit will 
apply to all dividends—not just to those 
received after July 31. 


For the couple in the example, the 
tax credit is 4 per cent of $2,500 in 
taxable dividends—or $100. Note that 
the credit is figured only on dividends 
received after July 3l—earlier dividends 
are not eligible for the credit. 

How all this affects the total tax is 
shown in the table on this page. 

This particular taxpaying couple is 
assumed to have a $15,000 income— 
$10,000 in addition to dividends. The 
$100 dividend exclusion shown in the 
sample of Schedule J reduces the total 
to $14,900. 

Miscellaneous deductions and _ the 
couple’s personal exemptions trim that to 
$12,210. This is the couple’s “taxable 
income”—the figure that has to be used 
in figuring the credit limitation equal to 
2 per cent of taxable income. 

Tax on $12,210 of taxable income 
comes to $2,782. 

So, subtracting the $100 credit for 
dividends, the couple comes up with a 
final tax of $2,682. 

Note that this same couple would 
owe a tax of $2,810 if none of its $15,000 
income came from dividends. So, for the 
couple, the $100 exclusion and the 4 
per cent credit turn out to be worth a 
total of $128 in tax savings. 

One final suggestion may be helpful: 
Start working on your form early enough 
so that, if you run into difficult prob- 
lems, you still will have enough time to 
write your district director of Internal 
Revenue or to consult your tax lawyer 
or accountant. 





Total income | 
Less dividend exclusion 
Remainder 

Less deductions* 
Remainder 

Less personal exemption 
Taxable income 
One-half taxable income 
Tax on this half 
Multiply by 2 

Less dividend credit 

Tax after dividend credit 





"Deductions assumed to be 10 per cent. 


- « « It Works Out This Way 


This example assumes a nile and wife with $15,000 in income 
— $5,000 from dividends and $10,000 from other sources. To 
show you how they benefit from new tax relief on dividend income: 


Tax saving through dividend relief: $128 


14,900 
1,490 
13,410 
1,200 
12,210 
6,105 
1,391 
2,782 
100 
2,682 


15,000 
1,500 
13,500 
1,200 
12,300 
6,150 
1,405 
2,810 


2,810 


With =| Af there were 
dividend =n dividend 
relief relief 
$15,000 $15,000 
10 0 — 
| 





= 
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STURDY AS THE OAK 


PL 


Organized 1895 





This symbol means 


SAVINGS 
with 


SAFETY 


It means FINANCIAL STRENGTH 





Surplus held for the protection of 
policyholders — $7,829,925. 


It means NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 





Policyholders are not liable to assess- 
ment of any kind. 
It means DIVIDENDS 


To date, $19,270,523 paid in savings 
to policyholders. 





It means PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT 





Within 24 hours of receipt of satis- 
factory proof of loss (where State 
laws permit). To date, $31,843,379 


paid out in losses. 


It means CAPACITY 





PLM can insure properties of almost 
any size. No risk too large — none 
too small. 


It means LOCAL AGENCY SERVICE 





A resident representative — to advise 
on coverage and expedite adjustment. 


If this is the kind of company you’d 
like your property to be insured in, 
inquire for the name of the Local 
Agent representing PLM in your 
community. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“in the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance" 
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It takes a Giant 
to catch a Giant 


i always exciting to watch a little guy challenge a big guy— 
and win. That’s why Jack the Giant Killer has topped the list, 
of popular children’s stories for centuries. And that’s why we think! 
the oil business is the most thrilling business in the world. It’s a 
contest between Men and a modern Colossus. 

Not just any men. It takes men of tremendous initiative and 
daring—giants in their own right—to stalk the reluctant giant, 
Petroleum, drag him from his lair, civilize him, and put him to work. 

Cities Service is well equipped with such men. Geologists who, 
at great personal hardship, track down the giant in his native 
haunts. Production men who risk all to bring him out alive. Refinery 
operations men, who domesticate and train him. Research men, 
who think of new ways to utilize his strength. 

The mammoth muscles of petroleum have taken over some of 
mankind’s hardest, most back-breaking jobs. We think a lot of 
credit is due the great-hearted Cities Service “‘Jacks’’ who’ve 
devoted their lives to finding, catching and domesticating this 
mightiest of modern “‘ Giants.” 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 

















Business Around the World 









NEW YORK e LONDON e BONN e GENEVA 


>> European trade recovery is soundly based. That's the general impression 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, brings back after a European 
tour. "Increased productivity has resulted in a higher standard of living." 





An expanding automobile market is seen by Mr. Curtice in Europe. GM will 
be putting substantial money into enlarging facilities in Western Europe. So 
will Ford. So will various British, German, French and Italian manufacturers. 

West Germany's economic recovery is termed "phenomenal" by Mr. Curtice. He 
sees "West Germany.....going ahead faster than any other nation." 








>> Question of the effect of rearmament on the German economy is getting a 
good deal of serious thought in European circles. 

Consensus now is that the chief effect will be an increase in inflationary 
pressures, lasting for a year or two at least. There will be a definite short- 
age of skilled labor, as munitions production expands and military forces are 
recruited. Fairly large capital investments will have to be made in certain 
lines, such as electronics, steel alloys, aircraft, trucks, machinery, opticals. 


>> U.S. manufacturers should not overlook one phase of German rearmament: 
German firms since the war have been barred from making certain things, 
such as radar, aircraft, types of machine tools, etc. German manufacturers, 
short of capital, have spent little on research and development. In effect, 
many of them are at least 10 years behind the parade on certain products. 
German industry will certainly try to Supply as many of the needs of the 
new German military as possible--and with Allied blessing. 
Upshot is that Germans will want licensing rights from U.S. and other 
manufacturers to make products developed in the last 10-15 years. 
You can expect Washington to push such licensing arrangements. 








>> In East-West trade talks in Geneva, Russia and several satellites have been 
displaying their shopping lists--the things they want to buy in the free world 
now for as far ahead as they can see. Here are the lists: 

Russia wants: ships, nonferrous metals, fats, citrus fruits, fish. 

Czechoslovakia wants: iron ore, pyrites, nonferrous metals, fertilizers, 
fodder, meat, fats, fish, cheese, rice, tobacco, cotton, flax, cork, fruits 
(both fresh and dried), pharmaceuticals, chemicals, ships. 

Rumania wants: machine tools, textile fibers, rolled steel, steel tubes, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, fish. 

These lists might be useful indicators for U.S. exporters. 

All U.S. exports to Iron Curtain countries reguire licenses. But recent 

















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND -THE. WORLD-- (Continued) 


relaxations in U.S. export curbs put _more products on the “possible" list. A 
number of the products above might very well be licensed for export, provided the 
U.S. exporting firm can show proof of firm orders from an Iron Curtain country. 


>> The most urgent item on Russia's shopping list during the last year or so 
has been ships--tankers, trawlers, freighters, refrigerator ships. The Russians 
clearly will buy as much shipping as they possibly can in Europe and Japan. 

The Russian merchant marine, on average, is very aged. Russians still 
are using steamships launched 75 years ago, plus many sailing ships. 

One out of two Russian ships is over 25 years old. So, the Russians do 
have an excuse to modernize their commercial fleet. But the types of ships they 
seem.to want to buy most are oversized tankers and superfast trawlers. These 
could be used as auxiliaries for the Russian war fleets. 

U.S. and allies have a difficult problem in trying to determine which and 
how many ships the Russians may buy. Clearest prohibition seems to be against 
building tankers for the Russians. Only Finland (under Russian pressure) is 
doing this now. However, a list compiled by the London "Financial Times" shows 
how widespread Russian business is in European shipyards right now: 

Soviet orders for 100 seagoing vessels have been placed in Western Europe 
this year. British shipyards are building trawlers for Russia; French shipyards-- 
fast freighters; Finnish shipyards--tankers, freighters, icebreakers; Swedish 
shipyards--trawlers and refrigerator ships; Dutch shipyards--freighters, 
dredges, floating derricks; Belgian shipyards--freighters, refrigerator ships, 
floating cranes; German--refrigerator ships; Italian--tugs, floating cranes. 

Meanwhile, Japanese shipbuilders, too, have Russian orders. 

Russian satellites" yards, also, are working day and night on all kinds of 
merchant shipping for Russia. Placing all these orders outside Russia naturally 
frees Soviet yards for construction of warships, especially submarines. 














>> The Russians, already having placed orders all over Western Europe, now are 
putting a large piece of bait on the hook. "Financial Times" reports Soviet 
feelers are out in Britain for 193 merchant vessels totaling more than 400,000 
tons. Order backlogs of British yards are thinning out. So the pressure is on. 


>> The antitrust suit of the U.S. Department of Justice against Swiss-watch im- 
porters and producers is really raising a turmoil in usually placid Switzerland. 

Defendants comprise virtually the whole Swiss watch industry plus importers 
and assemblers of Swiss watches in the U.S. Main accusations are that these 
firms, by agreement, limit manufacture of watches and parts in the U.S.; fix 
prices on Swiss watches imported into the U.S.; import watches in specified 
annual quantities; refrain from handling competitive brands. 

The Swiss, already smarting from the effects of the sharp increase last 
summer in the U.S. duty on Swiss watches, see this latest U.S. action not only 
as another evidence of commercial war but as an actual invasion of their 
sovereignty. Price fixing by the watch industry is sanctioned by Swiss law. 

The Swiss may take the case to the International Court. They clearly have no 
intention of changing established ways of doing business to suit the Justice 
Department. Never before has an antitrust suit been filed against them. Why 
now? The Swiss feel this-suit just shows growing U.S. protectionism. 

Domestic watchmakers in the U.S. are pleased with Washington's action. 
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LIKE 
MEASURING 
THE 
“HEART BEAT” 
OF A 
CLOUD! 






















As the ultra modern airplanes 
of today and tomorrow streak through the air at supersonic 
speeds, it is vital that information be continually gathered 
concerning the properties of the atmosphere. Accurate knowledge of the 
air determines how an airplane will perform. To collect this knowledge 
so that proper adjustments can be made automatically or by the pilot, 
AiResearch engineers have pioneered the Air Data System...a wholly 
new concept in aircraft control. Like a stethoscope, sensitive transducers 
located throughout the plane gather information and transmit it to a central 
intelligence computer. Here thousands of questions can be answered in a split 
second and corrections made that will keep the plane’s guns, bombs or rockets “on target.” 
The Air Data System integrates pneumatic, electrical and electronic components. AiResearch is uniquely 
equipped to design and manufacture complete Air Data Systems to meet the exacting needs of 
today’s high-speed, high-altitude aircraft. You can count on the AiResearch team — through research, y 
engineering and manufacturing — to solve tomorrow’s problems today in many complex fields. 


me AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles 45, 


fA Resea rel California, and Phoenix, Arizona. 


A division of THE te Re > ce BS CRT REDE 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components : 













REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS + PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS + TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 











CABIN AIR COMPRESSORS + TURBINE MOTORS + GAS TURBINE ENGINES + CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS + HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT + ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 


- PLUS & MINUS 





A huge flow of mortgage credit granted 
on easy terms is financing a boom in 
the sale of homes. Meanwhile the con- 

sumer’s dollar, saved or in his pay en- 

; velope, is the object of fierce competi- 








Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


amount spent in building the average 
house rose to $10,450 in August, a 
record high. Large families of today 
insist on three or four bedrooms and 
an extra bath. 


‘ tion among businessmen who sell A rise in living standards, one that 


consumer goods. 

Mortgages written on both new and old 

homes have soared recently to a record 

) rate of more than 2 billion dollars 

per month, 22 per cen greater than a 
year ago. In August, insurance com- 
panies wrote mortgages having a value 
35 per cent above August, 1953. There 
were gains of 25 per cent for mutual 
savings banks, 19 for commercial 
banks, 15 for savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Home building is in a strong upward 
trend. Builders started homes under 
private financing at a rate of 1,232,000 
per year in September, highest since 
January, 1951. 

Size of the average mortgage increased 
to $6,684 in August, a record, 7 per 
cent above August, 1953. Yet there 
was a small decline over that period in 
the cost of building a house of stand- 
ard size and specifications. 

Smaller down payments especially on 
VA and FHA loans, leave a larger part 

) of the amount paid for homes to be 
met with credit. About 28 per cent of 
VA home loans now are made with no 
down payment, against 8 per cent a 
year ago. FHA loans now call for re- 
duced down payments. Together, VA 


does not show up in retail trade, is 
being financed by mortgage credit. A 
growing number of new homes are 
equipped with dishwashers, garbage- 








New-Auto Inventory 
Of Dealers 
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disposal units, air-conditioning and 
other conveniences—all included in 
purchase price of the home. 


and FHA loans recently financed 55 Buying power of personal savings and 


per cent of all new homes started, the 
highest since late 1950. 

Larger, more expensive homes are 
being built now that credit covers a 
greater part of the purchase price. The 


pay checks, conserved by easy 
mortgage-credit terms, is available to 
buy goods at retail stores. A veteran 
buying a home with no down payment 
can use saved-up money to buy furni- 














ture or a TV set. With a 30-year 
mortgage, his monthly carrying charges 
often are less than the rent he has 
been paying. 

Auto producers, meanwhile, are getting 
set for stiff competition. 

Dealer stocks of new cars, as the top 
chart shows, have plunged to the low- 
est point in two years. Plant shutdowns 
for model changes cut production, 
while manufacturers gave dealers 
bonuses and other aids to help them 
clean up stocks of 1954 models. 

A production race will begin in No- 
vember when nearly all producers start 
volume output of 1955 models. Aim 
of Ford Motor Company and General 
Motors Corporation is to hold at least 
their present share of the market. 
Chrysler Corporation and other pro- 
ducers will make strong bids to recover 
ground lost in 1954. 

Stimulants to auto demand will be used, 
but they lack the power to lift sales 
in the way the easy terms for mortgage 
credit have improved sales of homes. 
Gradually, more new cars are being 
sold on terms of 30 months to pay, 
instead of 24. Large auto-finance com- 
panies, however, oppose any general 
departure from the 24-month basis. 

Production gains elsewhere give a firm 
tone to business activity. Steel mills 
scheduled operations at 73.6 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended October 
23, up nearly ‘a fifth since mid-August. 
Television producers are operating at 
a near-record rate. 

improvement now taking place in steel 
output and construction will soon be 
matched by rising auto output. A 
gradual rise in business activity seems 
to lie ahead. 
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UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING SOCKET SET SCREWS WON’T WORK LOOSE. 
You can tighten them tighter consistently—only Unbrako screws and keys have the 
heat-blended strength, toughness and hardness to meet the 10 to 45% higher tightening 
torques recommended by SPS. And Unbrako socket set screws stay put—the self-locking 
knurled cup point won’t let them start to work loose. Let us tell you the complete story 
of Unbrako superiority. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION aps JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 














Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Among the nation's bankers, men who are particularly well placed to see 
what's going on, you find a feeling of growing confidence about business. 

We talked to hundreds of them at Atlantic City, where they gathered last 
week for a meeting of the American Bankers Association, and give you here a 
report on what they told us. 


What's expected by most bankers is a gradual, steady rise in business 
activity, not a sudden spurt, not another big boom. In their view: 

Home building will continue at very high levels. 

Employment will rise slowly. Personal incomes will go up, in total, 
despite an expected further shading off in farm income. 











Christmas trade, in the view of nearly all bankers, is to be good. 

That opinion is echoed by bankers from all across the country. 

From some areas--Alabama, South Dakota, Illinois--come predictions that 
Christmas, 1954, will bring retail trade exceeding that of Christmas, 1953. 

In most other places, the prevailing opinion of bankers is that business 
this Christmas will be equal to, or a shade below, what it was last Christmas. 














This, too, is important in the banker appraisal of business: 

People are well heeled, generally speaking, and can finance a terrific 
buying spree any time they get the urge. 

The public mood, however, remains one of considerable caution. The typical 
family is living well, isn't inclined to pinch pennies. Still, the urge to 
spend is not what it was a while back. 

Saving, getting out of debt, laying something by for a rainy day still has 
a lot of appeal in the average American household. 











What keeps the housing boom going? Bankers come up with several answers. 

“Easy" money, with small down payments and long-term loans insured or 
guaranteed by Government, is one obvious answer. 

The boom marriages and births is another. 

The urge for better houses is given by many as an explanation. As one 
banker put it: "It's a fever" that started right after the war. Pent-up demand 
was great. Savings were big. "Everybody began to get the idea that he should 
buy himself a bigger, better home with all the gadgets it would hold." 

Restless shift of families is cited by some as the biggest reason of all. 
To quote an Oklahoma banker: “Farmers are moving to town. Town families are 
moving to the cities. City families are moving to the suburbs. Now many feel 
the urge to get still farther out in rural areas on the city fringes. One 
result is to leave tiny ghost towns here and there. But another is to create 
housing demand where none existed before." 




















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Latest official reports uphold the banker view that the slide is ending. 
Stability was the dominant trend in the third quarter, July-September. 
Improvement on a moderate scale is indicated for the fourth quarter. 





Total business activity--what the economists call "gross national product" 
--held steady in third quarter at a rate of 356 billion dollars, same as in sec- 
ond quarter. That's the preliminary estimate of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Trends are encouraging, as recent declines have been confined largely to 
inventory reductions and Government spending. Rises have shown up in some 
important categories--personal spending, construction and State outlays. 








Personal spending for consumption was at a record annual rate of 234 
billion dollars in third quarter, up nearly 3 billion from a year earlier. 

After-tax incomes continued at about the level of first half, 1954. 

Saving dropped moderately to a rate of 18.5 billions. That rate of saving, 
though still exceptionally high, was the lowest since the spring of 1952. 

New construction kept going up, reaching a record rate of 28 billion 
dollars in third quarter. Business inventories fell another 4 billion dollars, 
matching the decline in each of the three preceding quarters. 

All in all, the recent trend looks quite healthy. 




















Steel activity continues to rise, with demand from auto producers up and 
less-than-seasonal declines in construction, oil-country goods and wire. 

Quick pickup in auto output is indicated in dates set for new models--this 
week for Chevrolet and Pontiac, mid-November for Ford, Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler, Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile. 

Overtime operations are to be started by Studebaker, with new models now 
introduced and in dealers' showrooms. 

Chrysler has set a goal of 250,000 cars by year end, far above the 1954 
rate. Pontiac forecasts an increased new-model total of 450,000 in 1954-55. 

Auto industry quite clearly is looking for better business in 1955 than in 
1954. Total production is sure to get a lift from autos in weeks ahead. 











You get expressions of optimism from other quarters, too. 

Many large retailers are counting on higher sales than a year ago for the 
remaining months of this year. Some suggest gains of 5 per cent. 

Farm-eguipment sales are expected to improve next year. That comes from 
the National Retail Farm Equipment Association. 








State and local governments have become big customers. Outlook is that 
they will continue to be steady customers for years and years ahead. 

These governments in 1953 spent nearly 33 billion dollars. 

Biggest outlays went for schools (9.4 billions), highways (4.9 billions), 
public welfare (2.9 billions). 

Schools and highways are to take larger outlays in the future. There is 
general recognition that the country has shortages in these fields that must be 
made up. That means orders to business. 

















Federal Government, however, is to move slowly in school-building aid. 
Policy now is to let cities and local school districts take the lead. 
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Three cents isnt much 


But the price of a postage stamp 
may help to solve your plant location 
problems. 

Write to the Norfolk and Western and 
outline your requirements. Without delay 


and in strict confidence, our plant location 


in The Land of Plenty which may be ideal 
for the operation you plan. Their assist- 
ance will cost you nothing. 

Whether you’re thinking about a small 


plant or a large one, it will pay you to 


investigate The Land of Plenty. Just write: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer U-652 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


specialists will call on you or send you 


complete information about plant sites 


aot thes Transportation is a major factor 
eee in good plant location. Consult 
your traffic manager when you’re 
choosing a plant site. He’s a 


transportation expert. 





The Land Of Plenty offers many superior industrial advantages, 
including home-rooted manpower, nearness to Bituminous Coal, 
nearness to markets, and dependable N & W transportation. 


onfotk... Wesleve. 


RAILWAY 
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HOW WEAK — 
IS RUSSIA? 


{Continued from page 69] 


heavily restricted than hitherto. By February things were at 
their gloomiest, and I was wondering whether my “conclusion 
of appointments” leave, due in a month or so, would not be 
postponed. 

From these sombre reflections, I began to wonder if every- 
one in the Kremlin was as pleased with the course of events 
as Marshal Stalin evidently was. Would war in Europe really 
suit those to whom power at home meant everything? Was it 
worth risking the Citadel of Communism at this juncture? 
The Cold War was going well for the Russians, why risk a 
hot one? My own appreciation of the Red Army, more- 
over, was that it was by no means ready for war. Was the 
Kremlin not mis-appreciating the situation (as it had over 
Yugoslavia at the time when the Cominform called for 
revolution ) ? 

Stalin’s policy was inevitably driving Russia to a show- 
down—and to an unnecessary show-down, for the outcome of 
a world war was by no means certain. It might be so in a few 
years time; but it was not now. However, Stalin was an age- 
ing man who wished to see a more rapid consummation of 
Communist world expansion in his own lifetime, and that 
meant in the next five or six years. Not unnaturally, his col- 
leagues were not so anxious, for they were younger men with 
longer time in which to fulfil their ambitions (whatever these 
may severally have been); but meantime each had his own 
little kingdom to rule, and none could have been prepared 
to risk it on an uncertainty. These men will have been watch- 
ing the world scene with anxiety. 

In Korea, prolongation of the war was gradually turning 
America to the open support of a venture by Chiang Kai-shek 
on the mainland of China. It was also keeping American 
home opinion at hysteria-pitch and thus facilitating bills to 
re-arm, re-equip and expand the fighting services. Continua- 
tion of the war was also over-extending those Chinese re- 
sources greatly needed elsewhere at this early stage in her 
industrialization. 


Was all this to Russia’s advantage? Stalin be- 
lieved in distracting his enemies’ resources away from Europe, 
where he expected war. Did his colleagues hold similar views? 
We have no guarantee of it, for individual views of Polit- 
bureau members are never made known. They are “unani- 
mous” in the same way as the State is monolithic, though 
purges often prove it to be far from so. 

The stepping-up of the tempo of the war in Indo-China, 
where half of France’s Metropolitan Army was already en- 
gaged, was not helping to strengthen the important hold of 
the French Communist Party at home. It was possible that 
N.A.T.O. support would have to be given to Indo-China— 
preliminary to which would have been the arraignment of 
Russia before the U.N. 

In Europe, the too rapid assimilation and satellization of 
Eastern Germany was antagonizing the local population and 
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stiffening feeling in Western Germany; and it was also ensur- 
ing that the defence budgets of the Western Powers were 
kept to maximum levels. More serious, it was rendering al- 
most certain the ratification of the European Defence Com- 
munity plan both by Bonn Parliament and subsequently by 
the French Chamber of Deputies. If there is one force of 
which the Russians are really afraid, it is a West German 
Army. They have every ground for such fears, as I have else- 
where explained, and only a last-minute miracle saved them 
from complete defeat a few short years ago. 

They have little confidence in the East German Army 
which they have created and supplied with only second-class 
weapons, but they have an inordinate fear of twelve (if they 
believe even that low figure) West German armoured divi- 
sions, equipped with the latest weapons, inspired by hatred 
of Russia and a determination to “release” their brothers in 
the Eastern Provinces now annexed to Poland. 


‘‘Power Had Gone 
To Stalin's Head”’ 


No, power had gone to Stalin’s head, but not to the head of © 


his close associates, who realized that their own little king- 
doms would inevitably crash under the stresses of war—unless 
Stalin himself decreed their demise beforehand. We know 
that he deliberately played one member of the Politbureau 
against the other in order to ensure that easy fluidity which 
he found easier to control than a clique which might develop 
into solid opposition. He may well have gone too far in this 
“domestic” policy as well as in his foreign policy. 

The military members of the Presidium would certainly 
have known that their country was not ready for war. 

How successful was atomic tactical development vis-d-vis 
the Americans? Were ground-to-air missiles so perfect that no 
bomber could reach the “vitals” of Russia? Were all long- 
range bomber airfields (and their alternatives) constructed 
and protected? 

Was the morale of the Satellites good, and their armies well 
equipped and trained? Were all the necessary roads and rail- 
ways leading westwards adequately “double-lined”? Were 
the canals (e.g. the Danube-Vistula-Oder Canal) complete? 

Were the steel factories to support a war against America 
constructed and working, e.g. Czechoslovakia’s Moravska- 
Ostrava project, Hungary’s Danapetele, East Germany’s 
“Huttenkombinat Ost”, Poland’s plant near Cracow? (The 
completion date for some of these is 1963.) Were massive 
air-raid precautions ready in key towns and factories? Could 
Russia’s own economic “strength” support war now, i.e. be- 
tween 1953 and 1955? Was Europe sufficiently softened-up 
and America isolated? 

One could ask interminable questions—questions which 
practical planners must necessarily pose to themselves. 
Clearly, in any case, the answer was “No” to all of them. 

In assessing the potentiality of Russia for an early war, the 
Politbureau members must have been filled with the gravest 
misgivings. Could they continue to support Stalin’s policy of 
the hard hand at home and the mailed fist abroad, if they 
entertained such doubts? 

Twenty-five years ago Bukharin, who was number two to 
Stalin, tried to organize Kamenev, Zinoviev and Sokolnikov 
against his master, for much the same reasons. Stalin’s un- 
compromising policy of over-squeezing the collection of grain 
from the peasants at prices which were too low was, at the 
time, leading to grave internal tensions which the leaders, 
other than Stalin, thought might lead to eventual disaster or 
revolution. Bukharin also felt that if they did not get rid of 
Stalin, he would get rid of them (in which presumption he 
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was perfectly right). But he did not succeed in winning over 
his colleagues. 

This time, the arguments which Malenkov will have brought 
forward, whilst much the same in the home field, will have 
been reinforced by the supreme reason for some immediate 
change—that if Stalin’s policy were continued abroad, a war 
would ensue which would destroy the power of every one of 
them. No doubt some of these misgivings were, very tenta- 
tively, laid before Stalin in private conferences; but it is 
likely that he remained overbearing in discussion and ob- 
durately certain that his policies, however distasteful to his 
colleagues, were the right ones. 

The first steps to implement the plan to overthrow him 
now had to be made. It consisted of the “Doctors” Plot,” de- 
tails of which were announced on January 13th, 1953, some 
seven weeks before Stalin’s death. This had, I believe, as its 
objective the severance of Stalin from his capable and trusted 
physicians, perhaps leaving the way open for the introduction 
of other more pliable material. 

If, as was naturally presumed at the time, the Doctors’ 
Plot had been invented by Stalin himself and made public 
on his orders, then what precise purpose was it supposed to 
serve? It looked as if it were an anti-Jewish measure designed 
to focus discontent on that helpless minority. But only one of 
the top few was, in fact, a Jew. Moreover, the doctors never 
came to trial at all. Instead they were exonerated and their 
accusers arraigned. 

The plot, if organized by Stalin, had, then, accomplished 
nothing except to bewilder those who had read that British 
Intelligence, American Intelligence, and a bourgeois organiza- 
tion known as the “Joint”, had all succeeded in penetrating 
the Kremlin! 

If, however, it were part of a plan prepared to pave the 
way for Stalin’s demise, then a purpose was certainly ac- 
complished. Firstly, it got rid of Stalin’s immediate pro- 
tectors. Secondly, it covered up Malenkov’s liquidation of 
Zhdanov, his notorious rival and number two to Stalin up to 
1948, by announcing that the doctors, whilst failing to do 
away with three marshals, a general and an admiral, “had 
succeeded in murdering A. A. Zhdanov”. Thirdly, it prepared 
the public for news of death in high places. 

It will be recalled that the communiqué announcing the 
plot criticized the State Security Service, and thus Comrade 
Beria; that Beria returned tit-for-tat by denying the validity 
of the charges and arresting those who had made them; and 
that Malenkov finished the circle by arresting Beria. 

The one general named in the communiqué was Shte- 
menko, Soviet Chief of Staff; and the efforts of so notable a 
number of physicians endeavouring to undermine his health 
must surely have left some mark on him. I met him at a re- 
ception in East Berlin just about the time when the doctors 
must have been active, and have never seen any officer in 
such robust health in my life! His large, muscular body, 
tuddy cheeks and smart broom-handle moustache betokened 
the very best of health, and I do not think he was in Berlin 
on a rest cure, for the Communist aristocracy has its Crimean 
beaches for recuperation. 


The next step was to get rid of Stalin’s Chief 
of Bodyguard, Lieut.-General Kosigin. His death went un- 
noticed, for the number of lieutenant-generals in the Soviet 
Army is considerable. His replacement was not announced. 
To people who knew nothing of the final step to follow, this 
event naturally portended nothing. Re-shuffles in the Army 
leave the man in the street extraordinarily cold, and even the 
soldier takes little interest, for the number who have even had 
the glimpse of a lieutenant-general is very small. I doubt if 
we, in the West, had even ever heard of Kosigin. 

On, or about, 23rd February, Stalin, in my opinion, “died”. 
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Precautionary measures were noted in Moscow, ineluding the 
movement of troops. There were moves to a “state of readi- 
ness” by Red garrisons in certain Satellites. There was un- 
easiness in Potsdam. I am sure the Kremlin genuinely ap- 
prehended disturbances on the announcement of their leader’s 
death. Why, it is difficult for us in the West to understand, 
for we have no inferiority complex, persecution mania, nor, 
unless we have done wrong, a bad conscience. 

When, on 6th March, the death of the “Great Leader” was 
finally announced, a most extraordinarily morbid communi- 
qué was issued. It was long, detailed and—to the man in the 
street—incomprehensible. It spoke of “grey matter on the left 
side of the brain”, of cerebral haemorrhage, hypertrophia, 
mucous membranes, Intestines, arterio-sclerotic infection and 
hypertonicity. It fairly weltered in unpalatable and undigni- 
fied description. 

In a country where personal and human news concerning 
leaders is almost unknown, this communiqué would seem 
astonishing. Was it issued to prove the “naturalness” of his 
death? To show that it was not sudden but “cumulative”, and 
that no human hand had a part in it? We shall probably 
never know. 

It was casually announced in Pravda on 15th April, 1953, 
that one of the most important doctors present at the time had 
“died”. He may perhaps have performed the autopsy signed 
by no less than eight other professors and doctors—though 
why so great a concourse of signatures was necessary seems 
inexplicable, unless to prove the “authenticity” of the death. 
We may, or (more probably) may not, hear of them again. 

The public had now learned that after twenty-nine years 
of undisputed sway in Russia, the Great Leader was officially 
dead. It was to be expected that the funeral ceremonies 
would be on an unprecedented scale, would take many weeks 
to organize, and would impress the Satellites and the world 
at large with their pomp and ceremony. Meanwhile, his body 
would naturally lie in state at least as ‘ong as Lenin’s had— 
and probably much longer. Millions of loyal subjects and a 
thousand trainloads of Satellite worshippers would throng 
into Moscow to pay obeisance to their former deity. So we 
thought. But none of this happened. The funeral was a com- 
paratively simple one. The lying-in-state lasted three days, 
not weeks. The speeches of homage were not of the length 
to be expected. It was, incidentally, noticeable what scant 
attention to Malenkov was paid in Beria’s speech. 


During the period otf lying-in-state, only 
State officials and the Diplomatic Corps were allowed to file 
past the bier. The common populace, assembled more out of 
morbid interest than “love”, was shunted in endless circles 
from one road to another, none of which led to where the 
coffin lay. Stalin was, in fact, hurried to his last resting-place 
with the minimum possible ceremony consistent with deco- 
rum, and with an expedition which amazed those who had 
studied his enormous personal influence in Russian affairs, and 
who expected that his death and deification would be marked 
by ceremonies on an unprecedented scale. 

Stalin’s son attended the funeral for he could not, after all, 
very well have been excluded without attracting attention. 
But he was notably absent only five short months later from 
Moscow’s biggest post-war air display (August, 1953), when 
as an important Lieutenant-General of the Soviet Air Force, 
his presence was naturally expected. 

As Chief of Mission accredited to Russia’s most important 
Army, I certainly expected to be asked to some ceremony, 
parade, or to have the opportunity of expressing my official 
condolences. The letter of condolence which I wrote was 
never acknowledged or answered. 

The matter of Stalin’s death was thereafter taboo. 

We have always presumed, I think, that Kremlin policy is 
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derived from unanimous opinion of the Politbureau—par- 
ticularly in regard to external relations. Yet the moment Stalin 
was out of the way, it became evident how fragile had been 
this so-called solidarity. 

Within a few weeks, almost days, appeasement became the 
watchword. Steps were initiated for an armistice in Korea; 
talks on Berlin’s air corridors began; pressure was diminished 
on East Germany; under an amnesty a British Embassy 
“prisoner” was released; American reporters were invited to 
visit the U. S. S. R.; the attitude towards my Mission changed; 
the travel embargo was lifted for diplomatic personnel in 
Moscow—and so forth. Each day revealed some new con- 
cession. Emetn 

How was all this possible if there had been complete sol- 
idarity with Stalin’s viewpoint? Quite obviously, the Kremlin 
had been divided; and the head of this division was Malenkov. 

Further evidence that the Politbureau was only too anxious 
to forget about the strange death of its former leader, was 
found on the first May Day following Stalin’s death. “Slogans 
for the Year” are always printed in Pravda and given simul- 
taneous prominence in the Satellite Press. It was to be pre- 
sumed that, after so momentous an event as the Great 
Leader’s death, the slogans would read: “March on with 
Stalin’s Banner”, “Let us fulfil the promise of our Fatherland 
to the Great Stalin”, and other suitable (and, I presume, 
stimulating) slogans. Pravda of May 2nd accorded Stalin only 
one shared slogan, which read as follows: “Under the banner 
of Lenin-Stalin, under the leadership of the Communist 
Party, forward to the victory of Communism.” It would have 
been impossible to have accorded him less recognition, with- 
out omitting his name altogether! 

It is amusing to note that the Satellites, unaware of the 
circumstances in which the Marshal had died and of the 
Politbureau’s desire to hush the whole matter up (or at any 
rate play it down), were vociferous in the Great Leader’s 
laudation and in the display of his photos. His name was not 
just once hyphenated with another, as in Moscow; there were 
whole columns about his leadership in the papers of Warsaw 
and Bucharest on Ist May. It took some days to gather what 
the official “party line” was, and there must have been some 
trepidation in the editorial offices over what would be the 
outcome of the unsuspected “deviation”. 


The moment Stalin was dead, the Polit- 
bureau met to decide the order of succession, and I suggest 
that there was bitter controversy over the spoils. Each will 
have been anxious to guarantee the maximum power and free- 
dom for his own particular department, whilst all (or most) 
will have been jealous of Malenkov’s ascendancy. 

It was, however, quite essential to show a solid front as 
quickly as possible, and Malenkov was thus immediately pro- 
claimed as Stalin’s successor; but within a matter of days the 
true decisions became known. Malenkov was to lose the post 
of Secretary-General of the Communist Party, and hand it 
over to a man known to the outside world only as a notorious 
and fierce official in the Ukraine, called Krushchev. This act 
seriously diminished Malenkov’s powers, for Stalin’s autocracy 
was achieved by reason of holding the dual posts of Premier 
and Secretary-General of the Party. 

It was also decided that single leadership was “out” and 
that the country would in future be ruled by a “Committee 
of Elders”. May Day articles in the Soviet Press underlined 
the fact that the Politbureau was a team; that single leader- 
ship was not in accord with Communist doctrine, whilst, of 
the thousands of photos adorning Moscow on the following 
May Day, none showed Malenkov in larger size than his 
colleagues. All nine associates appeared on the same placards 
and all were of the same size. 

It was, in my opinion, Beria who had won the Politbureau 
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over to the decisions which would shear Malenkov’s wings, 
Meanwhile he planned to go ahead with his own plans for 
consolidation, preparatory to seizing power himself when 
the time was ripe. 

All he forgot, or overlooked, was Malenkov’s background. 
Up to 1937 Malenkov was number two to the notorious head 
of the Secret Police, Yezhov. His job from 1934 to 1938 was 
the compilation of..incriminating dossiers preparatory to 
purges. His whole career, from the early days when he joined 
the Bolshevik Party in 1920, had been one of what one might 
term “political liquidator”. He had never put a foot wrong 
to date, and during his progress from minor official to Stalin’s 
right-hand man, he will have worked assiduously to place his 
trusted friends in the Secret Police. 

It is apparent that many who served under Beria will have 
at one time served under Malenkov. Learning of Beria’s plans 
and ambitions one of them, at least, will have spilled the news 
to Malenkov. The informant, whoever he was, may well have 
thought that if Beria’s plans miscarried, he would surely him- 
self be amongst those to be swiftly purged, whereas if he in- 
formed to Malenkoy at once, his future would be very much 
more assured, indeed enhanced. 

The plan to arrest Beria, without his myriad agents learning 
of the plot, will have taken an incredible amount of detailed 
secret work, and no one except Malenkov could have brought 
the superhuman task to a successful conclusion, though there 
is evidence that Bulganin (and certain others of the military 
clique) were taken into confidence. A few days before the 
arrest was scheduled to take place (and it was not oaly Beria 
who was arrested) a rumour was carefully spread around the 
streets of the capital that the ruble was to be devalued. Un- 
easiness immediately spread, as had been confidently expect- 
ed, and huge queues appeared outside Moscow’s banks, whilst 
there was a concurrent rush on the State-owned stores to pur- 
chase all available goods before the currency lost its value. 

It was considered a “wise precaution” to alert the Moscow 
military garrison and to bring in certain troops from their 
barracks in the suburbs. To these measures the unsuspecting 
Beria must have agreed. It was these soldiers who made the 
arrest, who carried off Beria’s close associates and who en- 
sured that the startling news would, next day, lead to no 
“unauthorized gatherings” of the dumbfounded population. 

High stakes were played on that St. Bartholomew’s eve, 
with two arch-brains pitted against each other, and one day 
we may learn details of how the world’s most autocratic and 
cunning Chief of Secret Police was hoodwinked to his death. 
It will make fascinating reading. 

In 1931 Stalin had tried to get rid of his Chief of Secret 
Police, Yagoda, who knew too much (e.g. about the murder 
of Kirov) by first demoting him to a less important job. But 
it did not work. The O.G.P.U. of those days proved stronger 
than the Leader, and four months later Stalin was forced to 
reinstate him. It was not till 1937 that Yagoda was arrested, 
framed, tried, made to confess, and executed. 


Molotov Next 
On Purge List? 


Malenkov was taking no such risk, Beria was arrested out 
of the blue, imprisoned and charged with the most fantastic 
crimes of working for British Intelligence and slowing down 
collectivization!* Malenkov thus removed his most dangerous 
rival at a stroke. One may wonder who will follow next? 


*He was, I am convinced, never put to subsequent trial—for what 
purpose could a secret hearing have served? He was murdered or 
committed suicide on the night of his arrest. 
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After Trotsky, Stalin did away with his three colleagues 
Bukharin, Kamenev and Zinoviev. Malenkov, having seen 
Stalin and Beria out of the way, may follow in his footsteps 
and turn his attention to his remaining associates. 

In that case, Molotov might well head the list. Molotov 
was in every way more suited to become Stalin’s successor. 
He was a Bolshevik at sixteen, and has been an active revolu- 
tionary (unlike Malenkov) for over half a century. He was 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, and thus 
second only to Stalin, way back in 1930. He knows much 
more of the world than Malenkov. At Stalin’s funeral oration, 
he notably ignored Malenkov’s name. 

Another who may be sitting uneasily in the Kremlin is 
Kaganovich. He was once the senior of Malenkov in the 
Organizing Department of the Moscow Party Committee. 
He is the only Jew on the Politbureau. His sister married 
Stalin. All these are good reasons for apprehension! 

Malenkov’s associates may be taking stock of their chances. 
Up till 1937, their new Chief was number two to Yezhov. 
In 1938 Yezhov was liquidated. Up to 1947, he was just one 
below Zhdanov. In 1948 Zhdanov was liquidated. Up to 1952 
he was number two to Stalin. In 1953 Stalin died in strange 
circumstances. In 1953, the one who might have seized power 
from him was mighty Beria. In the same year Beria was 
liquidated. It is a frightening record so far. 

As soon as Stalin died, I wondered what would be the fate 
of General Chuikov in East Germany, for there was no doubt 
he was a typical Stalin protégé. His relentless policy and utter 
confidence in himself showed this to be the case. He had a 
brilliant, ruthless record behind him, culminating in Stalin- 
grad’s great defence, where he took personal orders from 
Stalin. 

He never really recovered from that ordeal, and has been 
often described as “punch drunk” ever since. He was an im- 
mense drinker, and I often noticed how terrified of him was 
his staff the morning after! I was always glad that, unlike his 
own generals, I had diplomatic protection from his anger. 





period have convinced me of the inferiority complex which 

all of them have acquired, until it is part of their make-up. 
I wrote the words “It really seems as if I am dealing with 
naughty school-boys” in my diary dated September, 1948. 
In September, 1952, I wrote: “All (underlined) Communists 
have an inferiority complex. What, then, of those in the 
Kremlin?” 

I returned to England in March, 1953, and started reading 
all the material I could conveniently lay my hands on which 
dealt with the psychiatric problem of the inferiority complex, 
and by September, 1953, I had written: “Those in the Krem- 
lin are paranoiacs”. I found that my personal observations, 
made after close contact with the Russians, were backed 
by the findings of many eminent psychiatrists whose “school” 
was not the conference-room, reception-hall, Kommandatura 
or barrack-office, but the consulting-room or hospital. 

Rather than deal theoretically or by generalization, I will 
select and comment upon one of the most interesting books 
I studied, by the well-known psychiatrist, Dr. Henry Yellow- 
lees.° Discussing a case of typical inferiority complex 
(though he does not like the word “complex”) the Doctor 
writes as follows: 


Presa b DEALINGS with Communists over a considerable 


‘.. . His one object in every new contact is to boost his 
self-esteem and satisfy himself that he can hold his own in 
any company. . . . Thus every new acquaintance is regarded as 
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And yet, like most bullies, when one stood up to him one 
could sense that he appreciated it. He was, in fact, not dif- 
ficult to get on with, provided he realized one had no inten- 
tion of being bullied. 

When an official reception at the Berlin Embassy was over, 
I often used to see him escorting Pieck, the President of the 
“German Democratic Republic”, Walter Ulbricht, or some 
official into an adjacent salon, where the real party “d la 
Chuikov” would begin. That would mean vodka, dancing and 
songs till dawn. I smiled at their apprehensive faces, wreathed 
in sycophant smiles, as they were escorted away. 

It was obvious that Chuikov would have to go, for it would 
be impossible for one who had worked directly under Stalin 
to accept security directives from Beria, political instructions 
from Malenkov (for Chuikov was High Commissioner) and 
military orders from Bulganin (for he was also Commander- 
in-Chief of the Soviet Occupation Forces). 

I was not at all surprised when Semeonov was made High 
Commissioner (and later Ambassador) for his frank speak- 
ing and air of assurance showed that he had the confidence 
of the Politbureau. I sat at the same table as my High Com- 
missioner (Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick), General Chuikov, and 
Semeonov at the Red Army celebratory reception in Berlin, 
early in 1953, and was greatly struck by the freedom with 
which Semeonov discussed the German Press and other mat- 
ters with Sir Ivone. He was, moreover, a good listener, and 
showed a very full understanding of the German picture. 
When, after Stalin’s death, he was ominously summoned to 
Moscow, I felt sure he would be amongst the survivors. And 
so it was. 

Chuikov was dismissed for “mistakes” in the interpretation 
of Soviet policy in Eastern Germany. These “mistakes” 
amounted to implicit obedience to, and fulfillment of, Stalin’s 
German policy. 

It must be difficult indeed to serve a country where this 
years Party Line is next month’s heresy, and where the 
Saviour of today is the Forgotten Soldier of tomorrow. 


The Nature of a Communist -—~- 





a potential competitor and rival rather than as a potential 
colleague and friend. Now one of the easiest ways of main- 
taining a good opinion of oneself is to hold a low opinion of 
those around one, so Mr. X often becomes a devastatingly 
destructive critic of others. . . . He aids the process by con- 
stantly dwelling upon his own merits, and he soon earns the 
reputation, as all destructive critics tend to do, of being 
extremely conceited. He does not always deserve this, and 
the more one understands him, the sorrier for him one feels.” 


° ° ? 


“Now it is clear that anyone whose lite-work consists in 
keeping up his self-esteem against all comers will be unduly 


*To Define True Madness—Commonsense Psychiatry for La 
People, by Dr. Henry Yellowlees, O.B.E., published by Sidgwick 
and Jackson Ltd., London. 

Note.—It is, I think, interesting to note how closely some of my 
smallest observations coincide (quite unintentionally) with the 
findings of Dr. Yellowlees on this particular topic, and I shall quote 
just one example. As Chief of Mission, I received hundreds of of- 
ficial letters from the Russians in my Potsdam or Berlin offices, yet 
never, at any time, was there the slightest mistake in typing or 
spelling, an erasure, blot or correction. Everything was perfect, and 
an infinity of patience must have -_ into their drafting, typing, 
correction and re-typing. I several times pointed this out to my 
Adjutant and Secretary (to encourage emulation). Now in the 
book quoted above, Dr. Yellowlees states that a person suffering 
from a sense of inferiority might not even be able to make a mis- 
take in spelling, lest he give thereby irrefutable evidence of his own 
inadequacy and betray his sense of inferiority. 
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sensitive to criticism, and this is so to an almost incredible 
degree in the case of such as the unfortunate Mr. X. The 
slightest breath of what the ordinary person would call fair 
comment is regarded by him as damaging, malicious and un- 
wanted criticism. . . . He cannot afford, you see, to make a 
mistake.” 

Let us now examine the above extracts. “His one object in 
every new contact is to boost his self-esteem. . . .” Does that 
not exactly describe the Kremlin’s attitude towards the Satel- 
lites and, indeed, its behaviour to the world at large? Has not 
the Russian invented everything “to satisfy himself that he 
can hold his own in any company”? 


Russia’s main inferiority complex is, of 
course, chiefly occasioned by the strength of America, whose 
leadership of the “other half” of the globe is the one remain- 
ing challenge to World Communist domination. Her continu- 
ing lead in the production of steel, iron, coal and the sinews 
of war; her technological prowess and potential for expansion; 
her stock of hydrogen or atomic bombs, together with the 
means for delivering them; and, finally, the fact that her 
economic collapse, foretold some forty years ago, and with- 
out which Communism cannot finally triumph, appears to 
be as remote as ever—all these things are fuel for Russia’s 
complex: 

Let us continue our examination of the extracts. . every 
new acquaintance is regarded as a potential competitor and 
rival rather than a potential colleague and a friend.” That 
exactly exemplifies Russia's view concerning her Satellites. She 
wishes to embrace or swallow them for fear of competition 
from them. 

One has only to read the account of Marshal Tito’s visit 
to see Stalin in 1948 to realize that, instead of treating Yugo- 
slavia’s leaders as colleagues and friends (which would have 
been much to Moscow’s advantage) Stalin made economic 
demands which showed, in Minister Dedijer’s account of the 
proceedings,* that Russia clearly intended to subjugate Yugo- 
slavia’s interests to her own, to retard her industrialization for 
fear of competition, and turn the country into just another 
appendage of the Soviet Union. At the same series of meet- 
ings, Stalin violently rebuked Dimitrov of Bulgaria for daring 
to propose a Federation of Eastern Europe to which the 
Kremlin had not given its blessing. 

Russia’s latest potential “colleague and friend” was hiciiel, 
Germany, but her exploitation of that country in the economic 
sphere led to the riots of July, 1953, and a hurried change in 
plans. They also, incidentally, led to purges and arrests. A 
hundred or more installations, factories and complexes such as 
the Leuna oil works, the Buna synthetic rubber works, etc., 
were affiliated into the Soviet-controlled $.A.G. Corporation, 
for Russia was jealous of them and wished to exploit them her- 
self. She sees a rival to her own military prowess and efficiency 
in the German Army, so the East German force is held tightly 
subordinate to a Russian Staff, to Russian advisers and train- 
ers, despite the fact that the Germans could supply far better 
staff officers and instructors themselves. 


“ 


Let us take Dr. Yellowlees’ next sentence: “Now one of the 
easiest ways of maintaining a good opinion of oneself is to 
hold a low opinion of those around, so Mr. X. often becomes 
a devastating critic of others.” I, fortunately, have no need 
here to enumerate examples of Soviet devastating criticism, 
especially in regard to America. There is no vituperative ad- 
jective which has not been used, as those who have read the 
special chapter of Isaac Deutscher’s book The Reign of Stalin 
on this subject will know. Any speech of Mr. Vishinsky at 


*See Tito Speaks, by Vladimir Dedijer (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
London). 
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Lake Success will furnish a rich harvest of his devastating 
criticism of war-mongers (i.e. those who want peace). 

“He soon earns the reputation . . . of being extremely con- 
ceited.” 1 have elsewhere in this little book shown how Russia 
seeks to impose her ideas, propaganda, war memorials, Five- 
Year Plans, buildings, methods of education, types of police 
control and so forth on her Satellites, despite the fact that 
when she took them over they were far and away more civil- 
ized and advanced than she was herself. Her conceit is that all 
that is Russian is good, and all else bad. 

I recall one very good example of this late in 1952, when 
our Sadler’s Wells Ballet visited Berlin. I asked General 
Chuikov’s Chief of Liaison what he was doing that evening. 
He replied: “There is always the park to walk round in.” | 
remarked that walking was a somewhat dull pursuit, and then 
put the question straight to him: 

“You Russians are great ballet lovers. Would you and your 
Assistant not care to come and see England's best ballet com- 
pany in Berlin this evening? I can procure seats, and if you 
want a car other than your own, I could send mine.” 

The Colonel was nonplussed and thought quickly, then 
replied: “But we have our own ballet. It is the best in the 
world.” 

“That may be,” I replied, “but surely you would like to see 
another great company and make a comparison?” 

“There can be none,” he replied, and then hurriedly con- 
tinued, “besides, I have just remembered we are going to the 
cinema in Potsdam this evening.” 

This conceit is born of an inferiority complex, but it leads 
many people into thinking, mistakenly, that the Russians are 
just “inclined to be boastful” or “have a marked superiority 
complex”. (I quote the words of other observers.) 

Let us now turn to Dr. Yellowlees’ last-quoted sentence: 
“He does not always deserve this, and the more one under- 
stands him, the sorrier for him one feels.” That is precisely 
what I have been trying to show from my limited contact 
with the Russians. I am sorry they have to adopt the mask of 
Communism, for deep down they are the same Russians as 
Tolstoy described; and if under the Czars they were exploited 
as serfs (though it was a Czar who emancipated them), then 
they are being equally exploited now, by an even more ruth- 
less régime. They have not deserved this, and the more I have 
realized this, the more I have tried to understand them. 

Let us now try and discover from where this inferiority 
complex springs; and I shall look to the leaders first, for there 
is only space to consider the hierarchy. Many psychiatrists 
agree that physical disability when young is very often the 
starting-point of a deep sense of inferiority, whilst others state 
that maladjustment to the existing society is the first step to 
an inferiority complex. 


Stalin, in his youth, did not have a pleasant 
time. He was beaten by a drunkard father, who never got on 
with his mother, had smallpox at seven which left him disfig- 
ured for life, had his arm broken by ragging at school which 
never thereafter healed, was laughed at by his companions 
because of the malformation of one of his feet, was dismissed 
from his religious school because of bad reports and—as he 
grew up to manhood—was constantly exiled (six times in all) 
to Siberia. No wonder a persecution mania, later leading to 
paranoia, developed as time progressed! 

Once in power, he behaved just as one would expect a 
neurotic to develop with such a background. He liquidated 
the intellectuals (who were his teachers) persecuted the 
Church (to compensate for his dismissal from seminary) 
broke the kulaks (whose bourgeois children had mocked him) 
sent thousands to Siberia (to make amends for his own exiles) 
and persecuted, purged or tortured millions (to counter- 
balance the minor tyrannies of his youth). 
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“Inferiority Complex’ 


Stalin is dead, but if the younger days and the background 
of those who now comprise the Kremlin clique were carefully 
examined, and their significance sifted by psychiatric study, 
we might gradually understand, and even predict to some 
small extent, the baffling “policies” of Moscow. Such exam- 
ination would naturally start with Malenkov. 

Has he the same seeds of inferiority complex which, with 
the accretion of power, can also lead to paranoia? Firstly, it 
is exceptionally difficult to find out anything at all about his 
early life. He is highly secretive about it. Nothing that casts 
any light on it has appeared in Pravda or in any history book 
-which is significant enough. The reason is that he was born 
of bourgeois stock in a Ural town. 

He was not from a working family, like Stalin, who could 
claim affiliation with those who lived in the workers’ paradise 
he was building. Nor was he, like Stalin, a rebel in his youth. 
He was, so far as one can discover, a junior bourgeois official 
who joined the Communist Party belatedly to become a polit- 
ical worker in an office. He is very touchy about all this, and 
in 1941, in a speech, decried those “who busy themselves with 
researches into a man’s genealogy, with searches of who was 
his godfather and godmother”. Thus, of his physical disabil- 
ities (if any) and of his family and school background, we 
can discover few details. 

But it is precisely the job of the N.K.V.D. to “busy itself 
with researches into a man’s genealogy” and to discover who 
and what were his parents and grandparents. Beria will surely 
have had all the details. But Beria was conveniently arrested 
and dismissed on Malenkov’s orders, so soon as the latter 
assumed power. We must, then, wait a little until we can put 
Malenkov under our psychiatric microscope. 

Dr. Yellowlees states that his imaginary patient, Mr. X, will 
not wish to form human contacts and will have a tendency 
to withdraw as far as possible from them, for such contacts 
might reveal his own inadequacy and inferiority. That is why 
the Politbureau are to be found only in the Kremlin, whence 
they emerge once a year together on May Day; to which they 
travel in fast, special cars with blinds drawn, and from which 
they return hurriedly by a different route at night to the armed 
protection of their villas. Stalin’s visits to Stockholm, London, 
Cracow, Helsingfors and Vienna were of the shortest possible 
duration, and each as brief as was compatible with the busi- 
ness in hand. 


When what really passes in the Kremlin is 
exposed by a person like Marshal Tito (as fully documented 
in Tito Speaks one certainly learns of the “inadequateness” 
which the Master demonstrated in his lack of understanding 
of the Yugoslav situation, of the components of Benelux, of 
the situation in Greece and Albania, etc. I do not wish to im- 
ply that Stalin was a stupid man; but he was obviously afraid 
of his inadequacy. And he spoke with so few Ambassadors in 
Moscow after the war because of his sense of inferiority in 
the face of the intellect of more widely-travelled men. When 
he did meet them it was, in two instances of which I know, 
to talk about fog, rice as a staple food, and the Moscow Metro! 

Malenkovy also likes to withdraw from human contacts. He 
has attended only very short meetings at Prague, Warsaw and 
Bucharest. It is possible also that he paid a fleeting visit to 
China. He obviously wishes to be an isolationist. 

Compare the visits of our own Kings and Queens, the 
peregrinations of Churchill and Attlee, the long journeys made 
by Truman and Eisenhower, and the thousand-and-one inter- 
views granted by them each year, with the cloistered seclusion 
of the Kremlin paranoiacs! Vishinsky has certainly travelled, 
but with so heavy an escort, and with such inaccessibility to 
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Press and public, that he might just as well make his “dev- 
astating destructive criticism” of others from back home in the 
Kremlin. Why does he not take the opportunity of “seeing” 
America? Because of the sense of inadequacy which such a 
tour would only aggravate. That is surely the answer. 

So much for the leaders of Communist Russia. Why, then, 
is an inferiority complex found in the lower stratum of official- 
dom—that, for instance, with which I had to deal at Potsdam? 
This is more difficult to answer. Nevertheless, I believe it is 
mainly, or partly, due to that same sense of inadequacy with 
which I have stigmatized Vishinsky. 

Stalin stated back in 1931 that Russia had ten years to catch 
up with the progress of the Western world, or be crushed. 
Over twice that period of time has elapsed and Russia is—as 
I have pointed out elsewhere—still far, far behind. She has 
made good progress in a few directions, to be sure, though 
there is no guarantee that under a liberalized Czardom, or 
some form of Socialism, she would not have made much the 
same progress with less hardship and toll in human lives. 

But she has not attained what she set out to do, and Soviet 
officers and officials cannot fail to be aware of this. I have also 
recounted elsewhere the growing lack of enthusiasm for the 
fulfilment of succeeding Five-Year Plans, whose working— 
successful or otherwise—it is no longer possible to gauge for 
lack of properly published figures. But their comparative 
lack of fulfilment can be observed in the shortage of consum- 
er goods, adequate foodstuffs and good housing. 

If consumer goods are not available, then butter must be 
going to tanks. The Soviet officer sees his Army equipped 
with the world’s best tanks and the world’s “finest” guns, 
whilst he knows that its numbers are overwhelming in com- 
parison with the resources of the West. He also knows that the 
West is his enemy, and is taught in military schools that war 
is inevitable. What, then, is holding up the advance? 


Again, the Russians have been taught that 
capitalism is certain to collapse of its own volition, or at any 
rate “due to its own contradictions”. But it has not. It seems 
to be doing all right. They were told that Wall Street had to 
support the war in Korea or go bust. Well, the war in Korea 
is now over, and Wall Street carries on. In England capitalism 
has merged into Socialism, and gradually evolved into a mix- 
ture of State and Private enterprise. It is thus most unlikely 
to crash, since capitalism, in the Communist sense, no longer 
exists. How long, then, must the Russians wait for its “inevi- 
table” collapse? 

When the Russians meet representatives from the West, the 
latter seem to be happy and confident. How can this be ex- 
plained away? How minimized? When they serve in the 
countries they occupy, the Red Army finds that there are 
more amenities than back at home. How can that be ex- 
plained? 

There is thus, in my belief, a certain apathy and disillu- 
sion abroad. The Kremlin knows that this must at all costs be 
counteracted. The Soviet officer and official has “got” to be- 
lieve that Communism is the only creed that can triumph and 
that Russia, the “Heartland”, is the world’s shining example. 
Propaganda must be increased. More and more unagreeable 
news from the outside world must be excluded. (As an amus- 
ing. side-note, it was interesting to see that the successful 
ascent of Mount Everest, which the Russians were to attempt 
themselves, was only accorded four lines in Pravda.) 

She must withdraw more and more into her shell, become 
more isolationist, or else her inferiority complex will become 
the paranoiac madness which could lead to war. That is why, 
perhaps, she is quite likely to confine her attentions more and 
more to the East—to a genuinely backward people. Here her 
technicians and advisers are definitely superior. Here her ex- 
perts and officers will more readily be listened to and obeyed 
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than in the Western Satellites. Here is a vacuum into which 
her complex can flow and assuage itself—for a time, at any rate. 

Moscow’s leaders have always closed their eyes to the fact 
that Communism was never intended for export, except to 
underdeveloped countries. Marx himself said so. Had he lived 
to see (in England, which gave him sanctuary to write his 
theories) the evolution of our present Welfare State, the pow- 
er of the Trade Unions, Nationalization, Capital in the hands 
of the workers and other manifestations of true Socialism, he 
would truly be astonished. He would be equally astonished 
at the interpretation placed by Stalin and Malenkov on his 
writings, and at the resultant autocracy, bureaucracy and sup- 
pression of workers’ freedom in his own country. 

I have already shown how a Russian cannot stand derision. 
(It is, incidentally, precisely one of the ways of transforming 
an inferiority complex into a near-paranoia). Complaints 
about alleged pamphlet-dropping by Allied aircraft, fury at 
the printing of West German anti-Soviet “Comic Cuts” for 
distribution eastwards, confinement of troops to barracks, 
disapproval of fraternization, the re-naming of roads and 
towns (e.g. ancient Dresden into “Karl-Marx Stadt”!) the 
abduction of Dr. Linse in Berlin because of the success of the 
“Free Jurists”—all these, and a hundred other Soviet actions 
often :ttributed to differing motives, are due to an overriding 
inferiority complex. 


This complex is also the basis of Russian sus- 
picion, which often reaches pathological levels. I have re- 
counted elsewhere their belief in our Machiavellianism—not 
just on certain occasions, but in all our actions, however in- 
nocuous. If an aircraft strayed from the Berlin air corridor by 
a few metres, { would receive a letter saying that it was pur- 
poseful and premeditated. If a concert-party pianist got lost 
on the autobahn, then they would declare it was pre-arranged 
and fraught with hostile possibilities. If a West German 
journal was found in a Soviet barracks, then it was we who 
had put it there! 

Actually, this exaggerated suspicion was one of the “joys” 
of my Mission, for it certainly gave us much amusement. I 
remember once going shopping in Potsdam and deciding to 
buy a plant at a florist’s. The moment I opened the shop door, 
a youth shot out of the N.K.V.D. car following me (which, 
I gather, I was not supposed to notice) and almost ran into 
the shop behind me, where he started scenting the geraniums. 
I turned to the shop-keeper and pointed at him, saying: “I 
think this young gentleman wishes to be served. I have 
plenty of time.” 

An embarrassed conversation followed in whispers, at the 
end of which the good florist turned to me and said: “The 
gentleman says he just wants to look around.” 

I remarked that he had seemed in rather a hurry to make so 
leisurely a floral reconnaissance, and then, after purposeful 
circumspection, chose a pot of red (sic) flowers for my table at 
Potsdam. So certain was I that the youth would report on a 
message being hidden in the soil of my plant, that I drove 
straight away to the Liaison Office, recounted the incident, 
and laid my red dahlia out for inspection! 

The officer I presented it to was very taken aback, and 
denied that I had “ever” been followed, whilst I was “natu- 
rally” free to purchase whatever I liked. Yet I am quite sure he 
was, to use an Orwell term, double-thinking. Having cun- 
ningly extracted the message from the soil of my plant, I had 
quickly brought it along for inspection, so as to cover my 
tracks and mislead the N.K.V.D.! 

I could fill a book with a description of incidents even 
more ridiculous than this, but my object is not to deride the 
Russians. Indeed, I admire them for the tenacity with which 
they, being at war (albeit partially cold), adopt war-time 
security measures. These incidents also show how an inferior- 
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ity complex and a security-consciousness complement one an- 
other. Being one, they are automatically the other. 

Despite every possible effort to disillusion them of my 
presumed Machiavellianism, to gain their confidence in some 
measure, and to seek to prove that I had no hostile inten- 
tions, I regret to acknowledge that I attained no great success, 
This did not apply to my Mission (for we got on very well 
officially) but to my-secondary object of trying to gain their 
genuine confidence or friendship. Even on my very last jour- 
ney through the Eastern Zone of Germany, when I stopped 
my car to ask a German the best way back to Berlin, I saw 
in my driving mirror, on leaving my would-be guide, that he 
had been arrested and was being vigorously interrogated as to 
what I had “really” inquired about. 


Social Drinking in Russia 


An official Russian reception is an excellent time for study- 
ing the Soviet inferiority complex (and, incidentally, observ- 
ing the volte-face which Communism has undergone since the 
Revolution). Their organizers have diligently studied the 
Protocol of the West, and then, like our “patient” Mr. X, they 
strive to go one better; to make it grander, more “worthy”. 

A large, distinguished invitation will first arrive in a parch- 
ment envelope, comprising a printed card with your host’s 
full denomination (but not Orders, for he will have too many 
of these) and a printed plan of the reception halls on which 
your placing is marked with a cross. The latter is, of course, 
very important, for it would be quite intolerable if one class 
of official got mixed with another! 

A day or so later, a brightly coloured label to affix to your 
car will arrive. This puts you in the V.I.P. queue. Those of 
second-grade and third-grade status will have differently 
coloured labels. If below third grade, you have to make your 
way to the reception as best you can. This encourages you to 
attain to the pages of the Communist “Who’s Who”. 

All the streets in the vicinity of the building (in this case 
the Soviet Embassy in East Berlin—the first construction to 
be carried out after the war, at a cost of a million pounds) 
are blocked off for fear that the common populace might act 
in some untimely fashion, or show undue inquisitiveness. 
Some two hundred policemen are placed to ensure that the 
right cars get into the right queues. I say policemen and not 
their female counterparts, for the latter were tried out in 
1951’s biggest reception, to prove the “emancipation and 
equality of the female” and proved quite unequal to the task, 
for the Soviet V.I.P.s (and some second graders) had no in- 
tention of obeying even the most beautiful of them, and un- 
holy chaos ensued. 

Having arrived at the huge entrance of the Embassy, one 
passes the usual squad of tommy-gunners (for I suppose a 
raid by gangsters is always imminently expected) and then 
the scrutiny of two N.K.V.D. agents in plain clothes. The 
Chief of Protocol and his Assistants, in gay green uniforms with 
blue trousers striped in red, await your arrival in the hall and 
escort you up the grand marble staircase, during which ascent 
you will be watched on right and left by blackclothed officials 
and their wives (who are grade three and will not be received) 
and proceed past a huge block oi grade two senior officers and 
officials, who will be received after you. 

Entry is finally made to the reception hall, constructed of 
coloured marbles, lit by gigantic chandeliers, and very rem- 
iniscent of Versailles—or, indeed, of one of the Potsdam 
palaces. In the centre stands the High Commissioner with 
the Soviet Ambassador one pace behind. His decorations and 
orders blaze, his epaulettes are twice the size of yours, his 
green-and-red uniform eclipses your pre-war full dress. Inter- 
preters, members of the Protocol Branch, and Adjutants or 
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A.D.C.s stand in line three paces in rear, ready to step for- 
ward and whisper who you are. 

When a guest of equal status to your host arrives, the latter 
will take one pace forward before shaking hands, and when, 
exactly thirty minutes after the reception began, the chief 
guest arrives (in this case the Chairman of the East German 
“Democratic” Praesidium) the High Commissioner will take 
three paces forward to meet him. After shaking hands, they 
stand and clap each other. Onlookers discreetly join in, but 
are careful to watch exactly when the High Commissioner 
lowers his hands, so that they may do accordingly. 

Led by the chief guest and High Commissioner, followed 
by V.I.P.s, Grades I, II and III, up to about seven hundred 
in number, the concourse adjoins to the indoor theatre, fash- 
ioned in rather oriental style with golden palm-like chande- 
liers, where various songs by winners of State prizes are re- 
cited, and where dances by a selected troupe are staged. 
There is always a choir, dressed in severe black and white, 
to sing about Love and Peace. 

After this is over, the assembly leaves for the banqueting 
salons. Each one is for a certain class, though an admixture 
takes place around the huge tables, groaning with the 
choicest viands and gateaux. Those detailed to escort and 
keep an eye on you are in despair (with waning chances of 
promotion) if you should wander off and talk to others not 
of your class—a diversion which I always enjoyed, for it 
interested me, for instance, to note with what scant respect 
the generals and service chiefs of the East German Army 
were treated. 

Serious attention is now paid to drink, and wines and 
vodkas are carried round on vast silver salvers. You are en- 
couraged by officers (in careful relays) to fill and re-fill 
your vodka glass, and a succession of toasts are drunk, re- 
turned, improved upon and repeated. I must here record 
that your hosts are genuinely cheerful and friendly—the speed 
of their fraternization being the only disconcerting point. I 
must also reluctantly record that the Russians have a re- 
grettable way of cheating when it comes to drinking vodka, 
for the waiter is forewarned to serve you with the strongest 
Moscow vodka whilst handing them seltzer water, which 
is virtually indistinguishable in colour. 

However, I once had my own back. A certain Soviet gen- 
eral (who must be nameless, although since liquidated) took 
up a huge beaker of palpable soda-water and then ordered 
the waiter to serve me a vodka of equal proportion. He then 
exclaimed: “Let us drink to Friendship!” 

Having already had half a dozen milder potions, and feel- 
ing in undue and bold spirits, I quickly exchanged glasses, 
saying, as I did so: “Indeed, General, and it is our custom 
in England to exchange glasses with those who are our 
friends,” upon which I quaffed off my host’s deliciously cool 
water, leaving him confronted with a novel situation and a 
goblet of firewater! 

He had no alternative but to commence drinking it before 
an A.D.C. urgently reminded him that a nearby guest wished 
to interview him! 


Such evenings I genuinely enjoyed, and I 
record their shortcomings (if, indeed, they be so) quite im- 
personally. I used always to stay as long as my ability to cope 
with the situation allowed. As I left, I would observe the chief 
guest being led (somewhat reluctantly, it seemed to me) to 
the “Very Private Salon” where the real drinking of the night 
with the Soviet hierarchy would commence. 

As I passed down (I nearly wrote “out”) the glittering 
Staircase lined with bright uniforms to bid my adieux, I won- 
dered what was the difference between this and a reception 
at the Czar’s Winter Palace. I think it may have been that, 
in the Czar’s days, the guests were somewhat bored and blasé, 
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whereas the Communists of today enjoy the protocol and 
distinctions so much more. 

It is, most unfortunately, never possible to ask a Russian 
to dinner or lunch alone, or even in twos. They not only 
apparently feel “inadequate” to meet you, but with three 
as the “security minimum” there will always be at least two 
accounts available of what “really” happened. The aggravat- 
ing part was that they often accepted, and then never turned 
up! They will attend official receptions and cocktail parties, 
but nothing else. The idea of “looking in for a drink” is 
quite unknown. 

When, however, they do come along in threes or fours, 
they are very good company and will laugh and enjoy them- 
selves quite uninhibitedly. Half a dozen of them came to a 
big dinner I gave to the Diplomatic Corps of Berlin in my 
house at Potsdam for Christmas, 1951, and proved the life 
and soul of the party. They never took exception to the Picasso 
Peace Doves my officers had rather naughtily erected, nor to 
the amusing copies of their latest propaganda signs which 
we had hung around the walls. Even the tables were marked 
with the names of towns where we had experienced “diffi- 
culties.” But they took it all in good part, and stayed on long 
after the guests had gone, drinking champagne and whisky, 
and dancing with the wives of my officers. 


They do not like private or small cocktail 
parties, and in this I rather agreed with them. I read in a 
London newspaper a letter from an officer who was on the 
British Mission in Moscow during the war, complaining that 
the Russians were wholly unsociable and never once attended 
a party to which they were invited. I do not agree with this 
judgment. The time for a private party with Russians is at 
the conclusion of an official talk or conference. No matter how 
serious the subject-matter of your talks may have been, they 
forget all about it, send for wine, vodka and fruit, and settle 
down to their own particular type of party. 

These were invariably extremely agreeable, and lasted from 
half an hour to two and a half hours. Every conceivable 
topic was touched upon, and they showed themselves thor- 
oughly friendly and amusing. Communism and Iron Curtains 
were, for the time being, forgotten, and if there were more 
such meetings, the latter would not exist! These were the 
only times when the Communist-imposed inferiority complex 
was not evident. 

An inferiority complex naturally makes the Communist a 
very touchy person, and one has to be continually on one’s 
guard not to offend him in any way. Of a hundred instances, 
I will choose just one. 

Early in 1953 General Carolet, the retiring French Com- 
mandant in Berlin, gave a large and very fine farewell recep- 
tion at the “Maison de France” in Berlin’s famous main 
road, the Kurfiirstendamm. Mr. Dengin, the Soviet Chief 
Member of the Control Commission, attended with three or 
four other Soviet officers. When the party was over the 
Russians debouched from the building on to the wide pave- 
ment, to await their official cars. The pavement was well 
policed but, as is quite customary, the West Germans booed 
the Soviet representatives. If they had booed us in East 
Berlin, we could not have cared less, but, as I have pointed 
out, the Russian sense of inferiority simply cannot stand it. 

It happened that the next day the British Commandant 
gave a bigger and more formal reception, for the purpose of 
introducing the new British Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Rhine. The Russians should certainly have turned 
up; if not General Chuikov, then at least his most senior 
representative, Mr. Dengin, should have been there. But 
none came. They were in a huff; and they let it be known 
later that their reason for nonattendance was that the British 
(sic) had permitted or organized the “demonstration”, for 
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although the party was a French one, the building in which 
it was held happened to be within the British Sector of Berlin! 

The symptom groups of mental disorders are: paranoia, 
delusion, obsession, compulsion, depression, agitation. We 
have dealt with the first, and although I have written some- 
thing on the subject of the second, i.e. Soviet capability of 
self-hypnosis (by bringing themselves to believe something 
which, when first introduced, they knew to be quite untrue) 
I feel that some example to show this delusion in practice 
would not be inappropriate. 

It was in Belgrade, and General Sidorovic, the Soviet Mili- 
tary Attaché, had asked me to the Soviet “House of Culture” 
to see the film of Stalingrad. This shows Stalin as the Father 
of his People, anxiously sitting in his modest study, sucking 
a pipe as Churchill would a cigar. Unruffled and sure of him- 
self in the dignity of his office as Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, he picks up his telephone from time to time and tele- 
phones his orders to distant Stalingrad. 

“No, don’t use those reserves. Use these. Hold on an hour 
or two longer... .” 

He controls the battle from the Kremlin, for those in the 

heat of battle have not the eagle sagacity of their great 
Marshal. At one stage he sends for his Service Chiefs and 
seeks their “advice”. Each enters, ridiculously self-abnegant, 
and proffers counsel. It is, of course, invariably wrong, for 
who can challenge the Leader’s inspired guidance? Stalin 
again picks up the telephone and gives the order to advance. 
The Soviet tanks rush forward. The Nazis, caught by sur- 
prise, are overwhelmed. It was Victory! Stalin, the Hero! 
- General Sidorovic was almost in tears with ecstasy. “I was 
there” [he was, indeed, an important commander at Stalin- 
grad]: “That is what happened. It is all vouched for. Is it not 
wonderful? I have seen the film five times. Ah, our glorious 
Army! Our Leader, Stalin!” 

Those who have seen the film will agree with me that it is 
based on some truth, but is distorted, grossly exaggerated, and 
quite child-like in its presentation—though the colouring and 
filming are excellent. Stalin never once went to the front 
during the war, and would have been quite incapable of 
directing a major battle. His generals could never have be- 





O WESTERN EYES, Russian propaganda is a joke, for it is 

malconceived, rigid, unsuitable, misinformed and badly 

executed. We form this conclusion only because we have 
means of comparison. Knowing what is true, we can detect 
what is false. But the Russian does not know and cannot dis- 
cover what is true. He cannot select his paper or his pro- 
gramme, in the same way as he cannot select his political 
party. 

The object of the Soviet Press and Radio is to indoctrinate 
and impress, not to inform, and the following summary of a 
friendly argument I had with a junior Soviet diplomat a short 
time ago, shows the Russian point of view. 

Q. “Why are you afraid to let the Soviet worker know the 
truth about the West?” 

A. “We are not afraid. But what is the point of it? If a 
worker is laboriously digging a trench with a spade be- 
cause, for the time being, we have no other implement to 
give him, then why waste time in giving him details about 
the latest modern excavators?” 

Q. “Because it would instil envy, and surely envy excites 
enthusiasm?” 

A. “We have our exact targets in our Five-Year Plans. We 
only wish to create enthusiasm for what is within the 

framework of those plans. When the time comes for lux- 
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haved ludicrously. It was a good, vivid film for youngsters; 
yet Sidorovic, who was in the field of battle, had not a 
single criticism to make. He had hypnotized himself that 
“That is just what happened”. 

He also invited me to see the “Fall of Berlin”, which is 
more of a burlesque than a reasoned historical account. Its 
exaggerations are even more preposterous. The final scene 
shows a magnificent white aeroplane gracefully circling the 
capital. The.German multitude is genuflecting on the huge 
Berlin airfield, waiting to acclaim its deliverer. It lands. Yes, 
the Leader has landed! Comrade Savile-Row Stalin, the 
Great Stalin himself, steps smiling and gracious from the 
aeroplane’s white body. The crowd goes mad in ecstasy. 
There was only one thing missing. A halo! One could feel that 
only that could bring the film to a suitable climax. But the 
producers had evidently been ordered to show modesty. 

At its conclusion General Sidorovic again turned to me with 
gleaming eyes. “That was how it was! Is it not wonderful?” 

“But,” I said, “Surely you were not also in Berlin?” 

“Ah, no! But every word is vouched for. It is historical.” 

“What?” I answered, “The piece about Churchill not 
launching a Second Front on the advice of Wall Street, so 
that you would be beaten?” ; 

“Why, yes,” replied Sidorovic. “Everyone knows that is 
exactly what happened. The film is official. How can it be 
wrong?” 

I have spoken a good deal about the Soviet inferiority com- 
plex in this book, and it can be questioned: “So what?” I can 
only again quote from the book with which I started this 
chapter: “You may call these things superficial if you wish, 
but as I have been trying to show, they are all outward and 
visible signs of inward and psychological difficulty and mal- 
adjustment, of varying kinds and degrees.” 

The author was speaking of his patients. I have been 
writing of persons who can change the destiny of the world. 
To deal successfully with the Russians needs a study of a 
widespread disorder; of a complex from which all Communists 
suffer. To deal with the paranoiacs of the Kremlin calls for 
an even greater understanding of a far more dangerous 
neurosis. 


uries like nylons and high-heeled shoes, we will tell our 

people about them. But at the moment our women wear 

working shoes.” 

Q. “Why does one only read one side of the question in your 
Press?” 

A. “Because at the moment there is only one side. We may 
later permit liberal ideas, and perhaps other political par- 
ties—though not necessarily opposition ones. Until that 
time comes, why disrupt the unity which is essential to our 
plans, with ideas of opposition?” 

He ended his conversation by saying, “In any case, we 
don’t wish to emulate America or Britain in our development, 
so why should we go to pains in describing your way of life— 
unless it be to show how much better our own way is to 
yours.” 

One can be contemptuous of Soviet propaganda in the 
Satellite countries, but one cannot deny its apparent success 
at home. High policy, not to be questioned, has laid it down 
that the conviction is to be spread throughout Russia that 
Americans are “dollar diplomats” and “warmongers.” So a 
thousand Soviet officials scan every possible American paper 
and journal, with the object of extracting quotations to sup- 
port this contention. It is a very easy task, and the fact that 
the Western democracies have opposition parties is a godsend 
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to the Soviet propagandist, for all he has to do is to “lift” 
selected quotations away from their context, exaggerate the 
importance and popularity of the speaker or writer, and 
tack on some suitable comment. In this way, we shall never 
be able to compete with him, for it would obviously be im- 
possible for us to publish such headings as: 

“Zhukov laughs at Minister Molotov”; 

“Collective Farms Derided by Comrade Khrushchev”; 

“The Soviet Army is Useless, states Bulganin”; 

“The Volga Canal a Failure, writes Eminent Moscow Engi- 

neer. 
We have no peg on which to hang such headlines (and 
even if we had, I feel sure our free-thinkers would at once 
rush to the verbal assistance of Messrs. Molotov, Khrushchev 
and Bulganin!). 

When the Soviet-dominated East German Press derides 
conditions in Western Germany, pointing to bad wages, un- 
employment, lack of food and control by Nazi hirelings, etc., 
there is sufficient legal and illegal inter-zonal traffic to spread 
a contradictory story, and thus discredit the reports. But 
what the Soviet Home Press and Radio say about America 
cannot be discounted, because not one Russian in a million 
will ever visit America or speak to an American (except 
through a Government N.K.V.D. interpreter). 

I suggest one way of overcoming this is that, instead of 
issuing statistics and facts (which can so easily be falsified) 
and eulogies on the British and American way of life (which 
can so readily be travestied) Radio Free Europe, the B.B.C. 
and Voice of America should concentrate more on “live” pro- 
grammes from within concert-halls, dance-halls, theatres and 
operas. Over a period, such items would be the best proof 
that the West is free to listen to what it enjoys most, and that 
the choice is wide and the performances well attended by all 
classes. The choice in Russia is not wide—it is almost non- 
existent; and to get a ticket even for the Ballet at Moscow is 
a virtual impossibility unless the applicant is a State official, a 
diplomat, able to pull strings, or is prepared to queue inter- 
minably. 


Television in Russia 


The rigidity with which art, the theatre, the cinema and 
all visual entertainment in the U.S.S.R. is controlled, will give 
a great advantage to the West when television really comes 
into its own. I hope the progress of T.V. in Russia is being 
carefully watched by us with a view to devising a means of 
beaming our own programmes to Moscow and other Russian 
cities, for to place the West visually in the Soviet homestead 
(and possibly without concomitant sound, for security rea- 
sons) may prove an immensely powerful weapon. After all, 
the U.S.S.R. cannot ignore the progress of television, even if 
it is discriminating in the licensing of sets. We, in fact, know 
she is very far from ignoring it. It was announced in mid- 
1953 by Moscow radio that Kiev already had 10,000 sets in 
use. Moscow and Leningrad will have a far larger total, while 
the total for the U.S.S.R. is planned to be a million by 1956. 

Take one small facet of its possibilities. When Russian sol- 
diers or officers desert to the West, we occasionally arrange 
for them to broadcast back to Russia a description of how 
they were treated on arrival, and how they really found con- 
ditions in the West to be. Such programmes are at present 
not particularly valuable, unless a comrade of the escapee hap- 
pens to be listening in, for other listeners have no proof of who 
is speaking, and probably, therefore, discount what he says. 
But if the soldier could actually be seen speaking, and rec- 
ognized for whom he is, or at any rate as a genuine Russian, 
the effect would obviously be very much greater. And it 
would not, of course, only be soldiers who would broadcast. 
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As I have pointed out, visual propaganda of all kinds, 
within Russia, need not be particularly artful, for the Russian 
has for so long been wholly cut off from the West that he has 
little idea of true conditions outside his own town or village. 
The Satellites, on the other hand, have only recently come 
under the Russian thumb and have, in many cases, contiguous 
boundaries with the West across which information trickles 
to enable him to make a reasonable comparison. One would, 
therefore, expect Soviet propaganda to be far more cunning, 
and the appeal to be carefully and psychologically framed. 
But my experience is that it is far from being so. 


Let us take examples from Eastern Germany. 
“Ban the Atom Bomb” can be seen on most bridges over the 
Berlin-Helmstedt autobahn, as well as in almost all large 
towns. So what? Who is to ban it? Who wants, or does not 
want to ban it? The poster gives no clue. The obvious indica- 
tion is that America has it, and the presumption is that she 
has the biggest stock-pile. Then why talk about it in East 
Germany, whose towns and villages are so ill-prepared to 
counteract its effects? The Germans can see that beautiful 
Dresden was turned into a wilderness by conventional bomb- 
ing only. Berlin is a reminder, too. God help those, then, who 
are exposed to atom-bombs in the next war! 

The same apprehension is conveyed by the ridiculous 
coloured posters, profusely distributed in 1952, of President 
Truman, in the form of a grasshopper, spraying germs from a 
flit-gun. If there is one thing a peasant population fears, it is 
a pestilence to crops. Why, then, ensure that fear of America 
is spread in the countryside? If a Russian had been shown 
spraying American crops, it might have carried a far greater 
appeal to the German mentality, for everyone wants to be on 
the side with the most powerful weapons—especially when 
you are defenceless yourself. 

Another well-known sign on the autobahn and other im- 
portant roads is “Ami, Go Home”. So what? All “Amis” wish 
to go home—except the reluctant Russians, who are living off 
the land instead of importing their requirements from the 
U.S.S.R. I personally have never lately heard an American 
called an “Ami”, though I gather American cigarettes were 
given this name immediately after the war. A quarter of 
Berlin’s garrison, to which the autobahn leads, is French, and 
“Ami” there means just “Friend”. The autobahn is used almost 
entirely by Western cars and lorries. Whom, then, is this 
ridiculous slogan supposed to influence? Surely not the 
German on the way to Berlin, who knows that without the 
Western garrisons he would be on the way to “Malenkov- 
grad”—or whatever name the Russians might have given their 
capital if they had succeeded in blockading it successfully a 
few years ago. But the Russians evidently consider it a prize 
slogan, and used to get German youths to smear it on our 
cars. Occasionally we would add an answering smear, “Ja, 
dass wiinschen wir!”. 

A favourite Russian poster shows a selection of strange per- 
sons seated around a table with one spare seat, captioned by 
the words: “All Germans Round One Table”. So what? All 
Germans know that three-quarters of their country is in Allied 
hands and that the East Germans can take the vacant seat 
when they want to. We know, the Americans know, the 
French know, and the Germans know, that only the Russians 
are preventing this happy step. 

Two exquisite posters used (in early 1953) to adorn the 
entrance-bridge to Potsdam. One declared, “We Germans 
need no Master”, whilst ten yards further off stood another 
of Stalin, in a Savile-Row uniform and in the prime of life 
(he became static, pictorially, at the age of forty), subscribed 
with the words “Stalin is our Beloved Teacher”. If I really 
thought that the Russian psychological propagandists had 
understood that Germany had had many temporary Masters, 
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but that none of them had taught her anything, I might have 
been impressed! 

The Russians are great at this teaching business. They are 
going to teach the Germans everything, according to their 
propaganda—quite oblivious of the fact that Germany was a 
highly civilized country long before the Russians cast off one 
serfdom and took on another. But one gathers that most of the 
Satellites are supposed to forget their histories as soon as the 
master-race appears. 

The Russians have an extraordinary propensity, amounting 
to a flair, for aggravating public feeling in their so-called 
democracies by the erection of vast edifices to commemorate 
their victories over the very people whose good-will they wish 
to secure. Vienna is, of course, the prize example, where a 
gigantic monument and matching marble surroundings were 
imported at the same time as the invading army, and hastily 
_ erected after the seizure of the capital. 

Treptow cemetery in East Berlin is another. It occupies 
acres of land and cost an absolute fortune to carve and erect, 
with scenes of almost every Russian battle of importance 
depicted on marble slabs flanking a hill on which is a golden 
room with scrolls of honour. Not content with this, they have 
a second huge edifice flanked by war-time tanks set up, 
most provocatively, just past the “Brandenburger Tor” in 
the British Sector. A special guard of honour marches 
solemnly there every morning, being relieved the next day 
by another party of carbined soldiery. It is the scene of end- 
less trouble, as might be expected. But I forget, there is yet 
a third; a huge ugly tank, supposed to be the first to enter 
Berlin, on an enormous concrete plinth, set up at the entrance 
to the American Sector, off the autobahn. This has been the 
scene of so many incidents that the American Commandant 
decided, in spite of Russian objections, to wire it in and post 
a permanent guard in the vicinity. 

The monument celebrating the British entry into Berlin 
consists of a modest little marble block, about three feet high, 
installed discreetly on a green verge near the Exhibition Halls. 
It is just marked “Alamein to Berlin”, and the size is probably 
exactly in proportion to the significance of the event in Berlin’s 
history. 

Why, then, this extraordinary Russian flair for irritating and 
exasperating the local population—not only in Berlin but in all 
large towns and most villages? Do they think that the Ger- 
mans, who have many times been overrun and just as often 
shaken off their victors, are impressed? Do they believe the 
East German “loves” the Soviet soldier who killed his son and 
raped his daughter? To my mind the whole affair is quite 
ridiculous, for who enjoys being reminded of defeat? 


What precise purpose does the huge Trep- 
tow spectacle serve, and could not the money have been better 
spent elsewhere—for example, in helping the disabled? On my 
first visit to Treptow there were two Russians and eight curi- 
ous Germans there; on the second, five of each. The area could 
accommodate twelve thousand, or more. 

I believe these structures are another manifestation of the 
Soviet inferiority complex, and I am sure that their sole object 
is to impress, and that fifty per cent of their “value” was ex- 
pended on the: opening days, when solemn and elaborate 
ceremonies were pompously staged. At present many of them 
have to be guarded against righteous local indignation, which 
is an undignified waste of manpower. When the Russians 
leave the Satellite countries, we can be sure all these com- 
memorative monuments will be as swiftly demolished as the 
busts of Stalin were in Belgrade after Yugoslavia’s break 
with the Cominform. 

In one East German village I got out of my car to see 
what appeared to be novel wording around the pediment of a 
grotesque memorial. It read: “Fifty sons of this village went 
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to the war against Fascism, and only six returned.” I saw a 
widow in black also looking at the menumeng,:so I adopted a 
suitably lugubrious mién--and said, “I’m afraid. it’s always 
like that in war. I wonder where those who have not returned 
now lie?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the old lady replied, “Why, 
in Russia, of course. They never sent our prisoners back.” 

I quickly re-entered my car, lest she be apprehended and 
questioned! 

Soviet visual propaganda has always interested me, and | 
have made a note of about a hundred slogans seen in East 
Germany. I do not believe that German advice has been taken 
in the framing of a single one of them, for almost all of them 
are mal-conceived and psychologically unsuitable. Yet, surely, 
local German Communist officials, who understand their own 
people, should have been consulted? 


How Red Propaganda 
Breeds ‘‘Despondency”’ 


It would nevertheless be quite wrong to suggest that So- 
viet propaganda has no effect in the Satellites. The “love” 
engendered by a million photos of “Savile-Row” Stalin, the 
“hatred” of “Grasshopper” Truman, must have evaporated 
with the death of the first and eclipse of the second. But the 
hopelessness, the feeling of being crowded, smothered, ren- 
dered helpless and disarmed before the same constant stream 
of monotonous and unchecked propaganda, remains.. Anyone 
who has served in a Western Embassy in a Satellite country 
will testify to the despondency which is bred by the reitera- 
tion of propaganda, which at first appeared to be just laugh- 
able and ridiculous. This is a very valuable weapon, for it 
greatly simplifies the work of the N.K.V.D. It “softens-up” 
potential victims and smothers the flame of freedom. 

And what of our own propaganda? We have been con- 
sidering Soviet defects, so it would be interesting to examine 
our own machine. Are we diffusing and wasting our efforts 
or co-ordinating them satisfactorily against our common 
enemy? Where is the Council of Europe’s Propaganda Bu- 
reau? Where are N.A.T.O.’s Cold War Headquarters? Who 
is directing and streamlining radio propaganda? Who is se- 
lecting the best anti-Communist books for mass, cheap re- 
production into all languages? What central (as opposed to 
national) committee is reporting on and foiling Communist 
infiltration in Europe, by proffering advice to assist Govern- 
ments concerned? Who is considering the volume of Allied 
propaganda to be applied in this or that theatre of Europe? 
What lecturers are being trained? What sums are being 
allotted? 

There are at N.A.T.O. headquarters some 400 officers and 
generals, excluding staff. It is, indeed, a problem to house 
them all. They are there planning a hot defensive war, if 
one should become necessary. Each finger placed on the map 
recommending and suggesting this or that tactical plan, en- 
visages the use of equipment worth hundreds or millions 
of pounds. The smallest tank costs £42,000 and one jet air- 
craft requires 1,262,000 man-hours for its construction. I do 
not know what the equivalent is in Russia, where wages are 
so low, and where ample free (forced) labour is available. 

We can never, in peace-time, compete with Russia in pure 
volume of military construction. Indeed, one sure way of 
ensuring the bankruptcy of the West would be to start a 
first-class arms race. But who, on our side, is fighting the 
Cold War, the war that matters now? We have all the proof 
in the world that Russia is co-ordinating her cold war, and 
doing very well, too. Are we going to ignore the struggle now 
being waged for men’s sowls% 
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If we diverted the money which it would cost to equip 
only one armoured division into a European (or N.A.T.O.) 
Propaganda Bureau, we would forge a weapon which 
might prove more powerful than all the divisions we are form- 
ing and equipping at such vast sacrifice. Propaganda needs 
brains, imagination and co-ordination; not a lot of money. 
Cannot the free brains of the West which in a short decade 
(as I mention elsewhere) invented radar, television, the jet 
engine, atomic power and penicillin, compete with the narrow, 
tigidly-encased imagination of the Soviet propagandist? 

Let me quote but one practical example to show the op- 
portunities profligated for lack of proper co-ordination. I 
arrived in Potsdam on 2nd March, 1951, and in mid-August 
of that year there was to be held in East Berlin a Commu- 
nist Youth Rally, in which up to two million East German 
youths—who had been cohorted into this follow-up of the 
Hitler Youth Organization—were to be entertained with 
speeches and marching. Now, I thought, I shall be able to 
watch the West’s efforts to detract from the possible success 
of the Rally, for it is naturally very much our concern that 
two million youths of Europe’s most militant nation are not 
brought up in the Communist idea. 

As summer neared and nothing seemed to be in the wind, 
I wrote a short memorandum to the British Commandant of 
Berlin, asking what use we were making of the great poten- 
tialities of West Berlin, and putting specific inquiries. This 
was none of my business, for my task was to maintain friend- 
ly relations with the Russians. But, in this capacity, I had 
much opportunity of observing their enormous efforts, 
planned with meticulous care, to ensure that the Rally would 
be a success. It, therefore, interested me to inquire what 
counter-attractions we were ourselves arranging. 

Firstly, as there is at the end of Berlin’s autobahn, one of 
Eurepe’s finest motor-racing tracks called the “Avus”, I in- 
quired whether we intended to stage an International. Race, 
which some quarter of a million people could watch free of 
charge. The German youngster is amazingly mechanically 
minded, and the “Avus” Races are always an assured success. 
Next, I asked what use was to be made of the vast Olympic 
Stadium (built for the 1936 Olympic Games to accommo- 
date up to 150,000 spectators). It could have been used for a 
football match, in which a British team would compete 
against a German, or alternatively, in which an American 
baseball team could have challenged one of the nascent 
German teams. The cost would have been negligible. 

I next inquired about the series of enormous exhibition 
halls in which Berlin holds her excellently organized exhibi- 
tions and spectacles, and in the centre of which are gardens 
and a huge arena. Knowing that the German youth loves 
watching athletics, basket-ball, boxing, indoor cycling, wres- 
tling and so forth, it would have been simple to arrange for 
West German (augmented if necessary by Allied) teams to 
be invited to carry out their training in these halls, inter- 
spersing it with occasional matches or exhibitions, under the 
eyes of freely circulating crowds. 


The halls accommodate about twenty thou- 
sand spectators at a time; the gardens hold about ten thou- 
sand. Since the crowd would be constantly changing, at least 
half a million persons could thus attend. Moreover, East Ger- 
man youths would be given priority. Entry would, of course, 
be free—for the Berlin Senate controlls the halls. 

Not far from the halls is a huge outdoor cinema called the 
“Waldbiihne”, with a seating capacity in excess of 20,000, 
where free films could be shown—for surely the British Coun- 
cil, or its French or American counterpart, has sufficient in- 
fluence to obtain some first-class films for so important an 
audience? Within the West Sectors of Berlin are some ex- 
cellent operas, theatres, music-halls, dance-halls, concert-halls 
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and cinemas. These could have been thrown open to the 
Communist youths (who are Communist only in name and 
are of the same flesh and blood as the West Berlin youths, 
who rave at hot jazz or a Wild West film). The owners 
would, I know, have done this for nothing, for there is no one 
so enthusiastic in the practical struggle against Communism 
as the West Berliner. 

Nor did this end the possibilities. There are the huge lakes 
to use, with their yachting, boating and swimming facilities. 
There is the midnight sky to be illuminated by the type of 
firework exhibition which only the Germans (I’ve never 
known why) know how to stage. The opportunities were 
endless; the cost quite negligible. 

And what did, in fact, happen when the day (or rather 
days) came? Almost, but not quite, nothing, for West Ger- 
man voluntary organizations, to some measure financed by 
the meagre resources of the Senate, offered their services 
and did sterling work in shepherding hundreds of youths 
from the Rally around Berlin city, in opening pitifully small 
kitchens, in organizing small discussion groups, and in issuing 
such private invitations as they could afford. 


My letter had put a poser to the Comman- 
dants. None of them knew what exactly was the attitude of 
their Governments to the Rally—let alone what the West’s co- 
ordinated plans were. None could hazard where funds would 
come from if they forwarded suggestions. Nor did they know 
through which channels such suggestions should go. There 
was no united front, nor even individualist ones. So the an- 
swer I received was that it had been decided that the policy 
(sic) to be adopted would be one of “attractive normality”. 

Now that is an excellent policy to follow, because it in- 
volves no action. I am-not sure how often our Russian Allies 
employ it to win their propaganda battles, but I have a feel- 
ing they reckon fights are not won in armchairs. 

As a matter of fact, West Berlin is attractive. I believe it 
was reckoned that about a quarter of a million youths, sup- 
posed to be attending the Rally, came along to gaze at its 
fine shops, its new hotels, its well-dressed inhabitants, its 
chromium-plated motor-cars, its lack of posters and slogans, 
its lights at night—and the hundred-and-one facets of a large 
city whose enjoyment had been denied them ever since the 
war brought down a grey veil over their unhappy Zone. 

The soup-kitchens were engulfed, the highly amusing 
magazines deriding the Russians (which a Committee of stu- 
dents from: West Berlin had edited) were snapped up, the 
pathetic (though excellent) discussion groups were hemmed 
around. A lorry-load of food, supplied by the British garri- 
son to a food kitchen, was stripped within the hour (not 
forcibly!). Thousands of East Germans filled the streets, 
aimlessly seeking the distractions we had not organized. The 
“Avus” was silent. The exhibition halls stood empty. Grass 
grew undisturbed on the stadium ground. The theatres were 
open—at a price, and provided you had booked. The Wald- 
biihne Cinema would have an excellent film on next week. 
Tea was served as usual in Allied Government offices. 

Now, I’m not blaming our own Commandant, for he hap- 
pened to be one of the most popular we have ever had in 
Berlin. Nor, perhaps, was his “policy” of attractive normality 
such a bad one in the circumstances. What I blame is the 
fact that the three Commandants could have had no other 
policy, nor could they have come to any other decision. There 
was no propaganda bureau to which inquiries like mine could 
have been put. No co-ordinating body existed. If there had 
been such a bureau, then its “Calendar of Communist Cold 
War Moves” for August would have shown “Communist 
Youth Congress, Berlin”, and a sub-committee would have 
been considering what recommendations to put forward as 
far back as February. If all had been well prepared in ad- 
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vance, and if West Berlin’s attractions had been carefully 
designed to overshadow what the Communists were organiz- 
ing on the other side of the “Brandenburger Tor”, then the 
wonderful Youth Rally would have been a resounding fail- 
ure—which it was not. 

There were thousands of Berliners ready to send their cars 
and trucks to the sector boundaries to pick up the youths 
and take them to the receptions which should have been 
planned. But nobody asked them, and there weren't any re- 
ceptions. The very fact that a quarter of a million youths 
defied arrangements made for them by their Red Masters, in 
order to see how the West lived for a few short hours, goes 
to show how easily the whole Rally could have been sabo- 
taged at a cost of a few thousand pounds and a little imagina- 
tion. 

I believe that if a Western Propaganda Bureau had been 
in existence, and had the Rusisans known that counter-plans 
were being prepared, they might well have abandoned the 
whole affair, or held an inadequately planned meeting in 
Leipzig, or in some other locality. 

Incidentally, when the Rally was on, one East German 
said to me, “Why are there no propaganda signs here? Have 
you no cause to further?” 

“Ah,” I replied, “we don’t believe in the type of Commu- 
nist propaganda which you have been seeing for so long.” 

“Do you believe their propaganda has no success, then?” 
he queried. 

“We believe that it is more successful to leave West Berlin 
alone,” I replied. 

_ “Well, if that is your plan, why not say so?” he asked. “You 
see, lots of us think it’s merely because you don’t care who 
wins.” 

I thought about this later. “Who wins”; that means we are 
at war. Do we really care who wins? Do we really take Rus- 
sia’s cold-war moves seriously? To be practical, could we not 
have put up just one poster at each entry to our Sector, read- 
ing (in German) “Your eyes, our propaganda”? Or, perhaps, 
“We need no propaganda”. Like the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Russians are out to convert. Are we too Protestant to try 
and compete? 

I could quote endless examples of moves in the Cold War 
from which the West could have derived enormous advantage 
if a Bureau to co-ordinate propaganda or psychological war- 
fare had existed. Take two outstanding events in 1953—the 
death of Stalin and the East German Riots. As soon as the 
former was announced, the British Foreign Office was (or ap- 
peared to be) in favour of a policy of strict neutrality, with a 
view to impressing on Stalin’s successor the fact that we did 
not intend to use the opportunity offered for inciting trouble. 
The Americans, on the contrary, immediately took the initia- 
tive to exploit a unique occasion for weakening the Kremlin’s 
hold, and endeavoured to sow dismay, confusion and sus- 
picion (as well as hope and expectancy). Either of these two 
policies might have been the right one, but they could net 
both have been! In the case, Western propaganda neatly can- 
celled itself out. 


When, in July of the same year, riots broke 
out in Eastern Berlin, the Americans immediately spread the 
news to the surrounding countryside by all available means, 
in order to enlarge the scene of disaffection. The British were, 
on the contrary, doubtful if this was a good thing, for the 
Red Army could have wreaked a havoc of revenge on inno- 
cent citizens if it had chosen to. The gesture of revolt seemed 
sufficient. Again, either of these policies might have been 
right, but they could not both have been. 

If Malenkov were to succumb to an Army plot, would we 
immediately support Bulganin? If there was a serious revolt 
in the Ukraine, demanding autonomy for this Republic, what 
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would be our attitude? If riots were to break out in Warsaw, 
should we aim at fomenting further the ensuing turmoil, or 
should we urge the Poles to hold themselves in restraint? 

A score of such questions, involving events which might 
well happen quickly and unexpectedly, could be posed. Have 
we the machinery to give and apply the answers? 


Straight’ Radio Broadcasts 
Can Promote Freedom 


The above examples might come under the heading of psy- 
chological warfare, so let us now see what “straight” radio can 
do to help the cause of freedom. 

During my two years in Berlin, I was quite often consulted 
(unofficially, and solely because it was presumed I had an in- 
sight into the East German mentality, after a good deal of 
travel in their Zone) by officials of various broadcasting or- 
ganizations as-to the type of programme I considered most 
suitable for transmission. Would Shakespeare fall on under- 
standing ears? Would Beethoven’s symphonies attract an ap- 
preciative audience? Would the life of Abraham Lincoln 
prove edifying? Would excerpts from Carmen form an agree- 
able feature? What did I think of Bizet, Debussy and Jean- 
Paul Sartre? 

I often felt my questioners were out to educate me, for I 
had not heard of many of the writers, composers and broad- 
casters whose names should evidently have been on every- 
one’s lips! 

To my mind there are two types of programme to consider 
—the Light (for the young) and the Serious (for the older 
generation). The youth of a Satellite has two requirements, 
neither of which is catered for by his local radio station: truth 
in news, and happiness through music. He also likes a smile, 
after a hard day’s work in the factory. 

He probably has not long to listen-in, for all reception of 
Western stations is furtive and of short duration.* He must, 
therefore, be sure that, at a fixed and certain hour, he will get 
what he requires. Such an hour might be divided into fifteen 
minutes’ “straight” news, half an hours American dance 
music, ten minutes’ exposition of the latest Communist policy 
(being immediate comment, supported by facts and figures, 
to refute the leader articles, of the previous day’s newspaper), 
and ending with “the day’s joke” about the Russians (which 
will pass from mouth to mouth). This, I maintain, would 
comprise a good “shock-hour” programme for youth. 

Now let us turn to the more serious side of the rest of the 
day’s entertainment. What I believe is required is a pro- 
gramme embodying the following: Firstly, excerpts to show 
the happiness of the free world in contradistinction to the 
drudgery of Communism. Secondly, examples of the West’s 
originality in art, music and literature to contrast with Soviet- 
enforced conformity. Thirdly, examples of the success of the 
individual as against the “collective”, in the field of human 
endeavour (e.g. in science, invention and sport). 

Fourthly, proof (supplemented by such figures and exam- 
ples as may be necessary) of Russia’s weaknesses—which are 
many—and of the ephemeral and transient nature of her ré- 
gime, particularly in such matters as the persecution of the 
Church, which has triumphantly survived a dozen persecu- 
tions of even greater length than the present one. 

Finally, the traditions, martyrdom and glory of their own 
country, and of its historical continuity despite past foreign 
tyrannies, should be re-told forcefully and dynamically by 


*He will be listening on a pre-war, unrepairable, set, too, for all 


Communist Governments are now eapidty installing telephonic ra- 
dio and producing only low-powered “Peoples” (i.e. crystal) sets. 
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recently emigrant professors or other escapees of importance 
and standing. 

To summarize. Broadcasts to young and old must maintain 
anti-Communist morale as their first function, and bring hap- 
piness as their secondary aim. They should, in my opinion, 
avoid stirring open opposition or encouraging revolt, for dis- 
turbances can always be cruelly crushed by local or Soviet 
forces. It is the minds of men for which we are fighting, not 
their hands. If, and when, the time comes to call on them to 
use the latter against their oppressors, the day selected will 
be one favourable to victory. 

Now, “Radio Free Europe” (privately sponsored) is work- 
ing much along these lines, I am told; but I have purposefully 
not studied the programmes they broadcast from Munich, for 
it is very easy to examine the ideas of others and then, all un- 
knowingly, produce them as one’s own. What I suggest above 
is based solely on several years’ experience behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

My recommendations are not very original, though readers 
who think conservatively will hold that the inclusion of jazz 
music is quite unnecessary. Indeed, Dana Adams Schmidt, in 
an excellent book called Anatomy of a Satellite (Secker & 
Warburg), states that listeners behind the Iron Curtain 
(chiefly in reference to Czechoslovakia) are “not concerned” 
with entertainment value, and do not “much care” for hu- 
morous material. I do not agree that that is true of the younger 
generation which has no alternative means of escape from the 
drab, dull, propaganda-infested world in which they are tem- 
porarily sequestered. 

The seemingly trivial (though to my mind important) 
question of the influence of American-type music is thus 
worth considering further. American ‘dance music is a phe- 
nomenon, whichever way you look at it. The American way 
of life is sweeping Europe, whether we approve of it or not. 
It is new and it is dynamic. Its impact on “old” Europe is 
enormous, and will undoubtedly grow, because youth likes 
something that is dynamic. Even in regard to dress, this is true. 

I attended the “Fasching” celebrations at Cologne in 1952, 
which consist of three days’ uninhibited enjoyment. I noted 
that at least 80 per cent. of the youth were in cowboy or Wild 
West kit, and were applauding American (not German) 
music. 

Now, we can smile at that if we like, but we cannot deny it; 
and the quicker we fall in sympathy, or encourage the mood, 
the better, for this American-type dynamism, whatever strange 
shape or form it may take, is a powerful weapon against Com- 
munism. Jazz-music (if you like to call it that) is a most 
important weapon in our propaganda arsenal, whose full 
potentiality has by no means been exploited. 


Communist régimes, in a strange puritanism 
(born of a knowledge that competition is not within their 
capability) are strongly against American-type dancing. I first 
noted this five years ago in distant Yugoslavia, then under 
Russia’s heel. Restaurants and dance-halls frequently carried 
signs: “No trukking [sic] here”, or “Boogie is prohibited.” I 
wondered why? The campaign against America was, in those 
days, so strong that it was difficult not to connect the prohibi- 
tion with high policy and not with a local whim. So I wrote 
to my colleagues in our Embassies at Warsaw, Prague and 
Sofia, to ask if jazz music, or rather American-type dancing, 
was prohibited in their countries. Their answers were sur- 
prisingly identical. Yes, it was definitely forbidden. This 
seemed significant, for the ban must have emanated from 
Moscow if it was universally applicable in the Satellites. 

A few weeks after my arrival in Berlin, an East German 
youth was arrested and imprisoned by the People’s Police, 
under Russian orders, for succumbing to “Anglo-American 
cultural poison,” i.e. for starting to dance boogie-woogie in 
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an East Berlin dance-hall, in protest against the dull and old- 
fashioned melodies which the dreary little band was turning 
out. Here was a concrete example of Communist fear of 
American music. As a matter of fact the boy in question (now 
in prison) was a fool, for he had only to follow his friends to 
the dozen or more “Hot Dance Clubs” of West Berlin, to be 
able to dance to his heart’s content. 

There is only one event which will assuredly fill any hall 
or stadium indefinitely, and that is a first-class jazz orchestra. 
Louis Armstrong visited Berlin on October 14th, 1952, and 
all tickets were sold out within a few hours of the offices 
being open, despite the preposterous charges—25s. for a good 
seat, 10s. for an average one. 

Think what that means in terms of East German money, 
with an exchange rate of 4-1 in its disfavour! It implied that 
young listeners were prepared to seli their shoes, or their 
pants, for two hours of their favourite. I am “told” (I had 
better put it this way to avoid libel) that Louis’s manager 
demanded 10,000 DM, i.e. about £8,300, for his services. 
Anyway, there was righteous indignation at the price of 
tickets and, as a result, he was billed for one of the vast exhi- 
bition halls later on, at greatly reduced prices. But, for some 
reason or other, the second visit never took place—to young 
Berlin’s vast chagrin. 

Anyway, it demonstrated to me that we have no idea how 
valuable a weapon is lying virtually unused. America has a 
whole armoury of composers and players, many of them out 
of work. But their potentiality is not understood, because no 
one is able to approach a non-existent propaganda bureau 
with their ideas. 


Let us now turn our attention to the printed 
word. Unfortunately, it cannot be transmitted—except through 
a post whose censors would prohibit it. Moreover, books are 
bulky, and it is a risky business to “run” them illegally across 
frontiers. In any case, each book will only reach one or two 
readers. Balloons have been tried, and provided they can de- 
posit their burden of microfilmed works exactly over a Satel- 
lite capital, I have no doubt they achieve a certain success. 
West Berlin certainly manages to get some highly amusing 
and ribald magazines into the Eastern Zone, and because they 
make fun of the Russians, the latter addresses protests to the 
Western Commandants. But there are not many supply-points 
behind the Iron Curtain so well situated as Berlin. 

However, the Iron Curtain countries are not the only 
places where Communists breed through ignorance. There 
are millions of them elsewhere in Europe, and the printed 
word can certainly reach them. There are a vast number of 
excellent books about Russia, more particularly those written 
by escapees, who can confirm how near to Orwell’s book 1984 
are conditions in Russia and her Satellites. Others expose, in 
figures published by the Russians themselves and by the quo- 
tations of her own leaders, the whole swindle which Com- 
munism is, But the price of such books is 12s. or 15s.; in 
fact, the best I read cost 25s. 

Now it is not I who need convincing, nor you who read 
this book. It is a far, far lower income level which should be 
given the true picture of Russia today. Youth is Russia’s po- 
tential for the future. It is youngsters whom they are all out 
to seduce, and whom we should be out to enlighten; and no 
youngster can afford 12s. for a book. He buys a thriller for 
the equivalent of 1s., and that is the maximum. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that we aim at that level also. 

It should be the task of a carefully chosen committee of my 
suggested propaganda bureau, to read through all books and 
articles published about Russia and Communism, and to 
recommend what should be re-published in editions of, say, 
a million. Many would need summarizing, and permission 
sought from the authors for this. Others would be suitable 
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for translation into this or that language. Some might be put 
together in a single volume; others have chapters “lifted” for 
separate publication. The committee should go into all this, 
with members of each country sitting round the table. 

If a twelve-shilling book were shortened, reproduced in a 
lower-quality edition, and if that edition were a million, I do 
not think it need in fact cost more than a shilling. If it did, 
then I have no doubt that the subvention would be well 
worth while, for, for the first time, decent literature on the 
world’s one burning topic would reach those who are causing 
the world to burn. For seven long years I have, I think, read 
all that has been usefully published about Communism, but I 
have never seen one of these books in the cheap bookstalls of 
Paris, Marseilles, Genoa or Spezia. The clientéle for books 
exposing Communism are working-class young men. We must 
price them accordingly. 

Yes, there is a lot which a Western propaganda bureau 
could do, and I have only skirted round one or two ways in 
which it could make its influence felt. Other, far cleverer, 
heads than mine could discover and recommend alternative 
and better ways of combating the Communists in this Cold 
War. All I recommend is that they be given a headquarters 
to which to report their ideas. 

A Study Group of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs issued a most interesting booklet at the end of 1950, 
considering Defence in the Cold War.* It could not agree 
that British and American propaganda policies should be co- 
ordinated, but recommended that the West’s propaganda be 
left to “spontaneous groupings”. It was, nevertheless, very 
sfrongly stressed that some service should be urgently made 
available from which facts, figures and illustrations of what 
the free world was accomplishing, should be readily available. 

It was also recommended that such a service should issue 
reliable information on the difference between policy and 
practice in the Communist world, and should be able to refute 
at once, by facts and figures, the inaccuracies and distortions 
of Soviet propaganda. It was pointed out by the Group that 
the Communist Party takes immense pains to advertise and 
vulgarize throughout the world its philosophy, policy and 
current actions—an example which we should follow. 

This is exactly what this chapter recommends, though there 
is one, perhaps important, point of disagreement. The Group 
doubtless had in mind the activities of the “National Com- 
mittee for Free Europe” when it recommended that the West’s 








“But, Colonel, have you no map of the area you command?” 

“Ah, yes. I have a map.” 

“May I see it?” 

“No. I will go next door with my adjutant to consult it.” 

“But if I came with you, I could show you the exact line.” 

“Perhaps, yes. But we shall find it all right.” 

With these words, the Soviet Commandant of the town 
where I had been illegally detained, marched off into an ad- 
joining locked room. 

It was by no means the first time I had been held up on the 
pretext of being in a forbidden zone, and I was little worried 
of the final outcome, for once a Soviet sentry has detained you 
in error, his N.C.O., his officer and, finally, the town’s com- 
mandant, feel it obligatory not to lose face by declaring out- 
right that one of their soldiers acted incorrectly. So they 
invent some traffic contravention, or declare you to have been 


*Defence in the Cold War. A Report by a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, published in London and 
New York in November, 1950. 
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propaganda be left to extra-Governmental “groupings”, for it 
would, after all, be quite impossible for any country in official 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. to sponsor the excel- 
lent, but highly unorthodox, work of the Free Committee. It 
is a remarkable enterprise in every way. Its broadcasts, mak- 
ing use of refugee talent, are first-class, and its freely-dis- 
tributed magazine is highly imaginative. 

But I do not think we should leave the whole work of 
Western propaganda to it, for propaganda is, perhaps, the 
major weapon of the Cold War. Backward countries have be- 
fore now been wholly suborned by it, whilst in civilized coun- 
tries abnormally-sized Communist Parties exist because of it. 
A spontaneous private grouping, financed by individuals of 
one country, can hardly carry the whole Cold War on its back. 

The formation of an official service to supply figures and 
facts to counteract Communist propaganda (as the Study 
Group suggests) is a very sound idea—but it would be de- 
fensive, and we always seem to be on the defence against 
Communism, instead of attacking it. A properly constituted 
bureau of propaganda for the West would carry out offensive 
as well as defensive campaigns. It would forestall Commu- 
nist propaganda; it would place Communists on the defen- 
sive—which is where we want them. 

I fear we are frightened to attack Communism whilst be- 
ing in friendly relations with the U.S.S.R. But Moscow does 
not fight that way, and Pravda is not given to the praise of 
Eisenhower and the British Empire because Russia is in dip- 
lomatic relations with them. 

The present position can be likened to two armies ar- 
raigned against (but not in combat with) each other, one of 
which (the smaller) is suffering grave damage from large- 
scale hostile flank attacks, yet whose generals believe such 
attacks are unfair and ungentlemanly and thus forbid any 
corresponding sortie from their own ranks. They nevertheless 
connive at the highly efficient action of irregular snipers 
working on their behalf, and desperately try and defend 
themselves against the enemy’s flanking encroachments in 
the hope that further spontaneous recruits will augment the 
guerrillas. 

I believe that if an enemy has proved successful we should 
examine his strategy and tactics, and then adopt them our- 
selves—improved upon. 

The difficulty is, of course, to get people to realize we are 
at war at all! 


in a forbidden area, in order to cover up their own 
irregularity. 

But the conversation suddenly brought to my mind the fact 
that I had never seen a map in any Soviet Headquarters or 
Kommandatura. I looked back to meetings with the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, the Chief of Staff, and finally with Soviet High 
Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief, Chuikov. No, there 
had never been a map hanging on their office walls. There 
was only one exception, and that was when they sent me a 
badly printed map showing officially “out of bounds” areas. 

Obviously this was a matter of rigorous policy. I had com- 
plained a dozen or more times to the usually friendly Soviet 
colonel at Potsdam, who was delegated by Chuikov to look 
after my Mission’s affairs, about forbidden areas and the 
purposeful misinterpretation of their boundaries by Soviet 
commandants. But I always had to produce my own map—the 
one they had sent me—with which to back up my arguments, 
though I knew they had a map room upstairs (for they often 
knew better than I the exact spot where I or my officers had 
been stopped, or reported as seen). 
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I believe the reason behind it is to prevent the average 
soldier and officer from knowing exactly where he is. I know, 
for instance, that their sparsely distributed manoeuvre maps 
only show the exact area where an exercise is to take place. 
All else around is blank. I believe, too, that commandants 
have a map of the exact area for which they are administra- 
tively responsible, but of nothing larger. 

Soviet troops newly arriving in Germany are kept confined 
to their barracks for several months before being allowed out, 
and during this time they often don’t know in which country 
they are. It is naturally dangerous to ask, for why should you 
want to know? You are where you are for the purpose of train- 
ing, not to learn international geography. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for a would-be escapee; for once he has 
succeeded in evading the sentries, guards and patrols in his 
particular area, he can have no notion of whence he is head- 
ing, unless a local German assists him. And to get a local 
German to assist you, means fraternizing with him, which 
though not forbidden is frowned upon. If you fraternize, it is 
furtively and usually for sexual purposes. One does not have 
time for elaborate escape-planning in the Red Army, for even 
in one’s spare time, it is quite impossible to be alone. 

It is true that maps are occasionally obtainable, at a price, 
in some State-run shop in the larger towns; but you are ques- 
tioned as to why you should want a map before they sell it 
to you. And what would a Red Army soldier, or even his girl- 
friend, reply? Even then, there are quite definitely no maps 
obtainable of countries adjacent to the frontiers of East Ger- 
many. That makes it very difficult for would-be Air Force 
escapees, for they must of necessity know where, in friendly 
territory, they can land. 

The Soviet pilot is, of course, the best “screened” of all 
those in Russian State employ, apart from travelling diplomats 
and economic representatives. The background, not only of 
himself, but of his parents and his parents’ parents, is micro- 
scopically examined, for an airman has the best chances of 
escape. There is no doubt that this screening is highly effec- 
tive, and I do not think the offer of dollars to escaping pilots 
or technicians will reap much result since, oddly enough, I 
know of no Russian who has been suborned for money (nor, 
incidentally, of any English serviceman or technician desert- 
ing in the hope of reward). 

Deserting, in the case of Russians, is usually planned by the 
slightly more intellectual N.C.O. or soldier who can no longer 
stand army discipline, or who believes he is under N.K.V.D. 
surveillance. Only occasionally is the ideological deserter en- 
countered, and he is usually from the officer class. Desertions 
from Satellite armies, however, are inspired more by ideolog- 
ical motives than any other. 

The Soviet Intelligence Service, outside Russia, works 
quite well after a man has decided to turn traitor, but (to my 
own limited knowledge) they have never succeeded, of their 
own initiative, in seeking out whom they wanted, and then 
bribing him with success. International figures like Professor 
Joliot-Curie, the Dean of Canterbury, Pablo Picasso and their 
fellow-travellers were not bought-over. They are misguided 
idealists. 


Why Russians Fear to Train 
Jet Pilots Among Satellites 


The fear of desertion makes the Soviet High Command 
very apprehensive in the issue of jet aircraft to Satellite air 
forces. The Poles are far and away the best pilots in Eastern 
Europe—possibly in Europe—but the Russians have, I gather, 
reluctantly decided not to equip their Air Force with the latest 
jet-fighters. The East German nascent Air Force is being 
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trained at airfields in the extreme south-east corner of the 
Soviet Zone, i.e. the farthest from the Western frontier, and 
only enough petrol is issued for the precise training flight 
required by the day’s programme. No “jets” have yet been 
issued to them; and I can hardly imagine a German, mean- 
while, waxing enthusiastic over an obsolescent Soviet piston- 
type aircraft. There are too many suitable landing-fields in 
West Berlin for the Russians to risk supplying aircraft which 
cannot be kept under observation, and outpaced, by their own 
machines. 

It may be, of course, that there are insufficient M.I.G.s to go 
round, and that until mid-1953 all spare jets were required 
for Korea. But I do not think that is the whole answer. 
Russia has never, and will never, give her Satellites the very 
latest equipment, for she retains that for her own Red Army. 
When M.I.G.s are becoming obsolescent, they will be dis- 
tributed, and by then a new and better fighter plane will 
be in the hands of the Soviet Air Force. 

Another reason why the Soviet soldier does not desert, is 
because he has very little time to himself. The working day 
starts at 5:30 a.m. with physical training before breakfast, 
and it continues for approximately thirteen hours. The break 
is 3-5 p.m., except during the period of outdoor training 
(which comprises several months). By the time he crawls into 
his bunk, he is physically and mentally exhausted. He feels in 
no mind for planning escapes. 


On the whole, the Red Army is not too bad a 
profession, for a professional N.C.O., who signs on after his 
conscription time is up, gets good wages. A conscripted pri- 
vate in Eastern Germany, however, only gets about 32 Marks 
a month (there being approximately 4 East Marks to one 
West Mark). An N.C.O. gets ten times that amount, and an 
officer from forty to eighty times that sum, for graded ranks 
up to major. A major-general gets one hundred and seventy 
times the pay of a private! 

The small pay of a private leads to a certain discontent, but 
there are outweighing benefits. Firstly, he is taught to read 
and write. Secondly, he is inoculated, becomes medically fit, 
and eventually tough and strong. Thirdly, he is given a good 
pair of leather boots and a hard-wearing uniform. Fourthly, 
meals are regular and, whilst not ample, compare very favour- 
ably with a peasant’s meal in the fields, from which the re- 
cruit probably came. Fifthly, there is no need to think. All 
your personal papers are taken from you when you first re- 
port, and the army manages your life thereafter. If you have 
any talent in the field of sport, or dance or sing, you will cer- 
tainly be encouraged in the army. Nor are your parents likely 
to starve, for you have the right to see your unit political 
commissar about that; and if you are a good soldier he will, 
in fact, write to your parents’ local Party Office and see that 
things are put right. There is not the loss of freedom in the 
Red Army which we like to imagine, for no worker or peasant 
is free in Russia. The Soviet soldier does, however, get more 
homesick than our own, and I have never met one who had a 
good word to say about being “abroad”. 

The officer has even less temptation to desert than the sol- 
dier, for the difference between officer and soldier in the Red 
Army is more marked than in our own or the American Army. 
The following are the major privileges. Firstly, he is paid in 
cash a monthly wage quite disproportionate to the conscript’s 
meagre pay. Secondly, an officer on occupational duty in a 
Satellite can usually have his wife and family with him, for 
whom quite good accommodation is always allotted. Thirdly, 
he has the use of an excellent club—usually one of the best 
requisitioned buildings in the town—where there are reading- 
rooms, a billiard-room, a chess-room and a restaurant. Fourth- 
ly, he has the right to shop either at special “officers’ shops”, 
or, as in Eastern Germany, at special sections of the national- 
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ized “H.O.” concern (“Handlungs-Organisation”). Fifthly, he 
is permitted to walk about alone (whereas soldiers must go 
in threes, one of whom is “security reliable”, i.e. an employee 
of the N.K.V.D., or an “aspirant” to such a post). He can also 
fraternize with the local population. Lastly, he is given from 
three to six weeks’ leave a year. 

It will thus be seen that there is not much incentive for an 
officer to desert, for he would be giving up palpable benefits 
for the great unknown. As an “other rank”, or at the special 
officers’ schools, he will have listened for many hours to vivid 
accounts of what happens if he should be persuaded by the 
imperialists into deserting to their camp. Actual witnesses are 
produced to say what it was like being tortured by British and 
American intelligence agents. 

A Soviet major, who escaped to West Berlin in March, 
1953, stated that he estimated some thirty officers attempted 
to desert each month, of whom about one only was successful. 
The others were betrayed or caught, and their punishment 
for the attempt will, of course, have been death. I am not, 
however, prepared to credit this fairly high figure, for reasons 
I give above, and because the deserter in question would 
hardly have had access to such precise and closely-guarded 
information. 

A Soviet soldier, who deserted from the Russian War Me- 

morial in the British sector of Berlin at the end of July, 1953, 
said to those asking him if he were sure he did not wish to 
return voluntarily, that if he did go back they would postpone 
shooting him until he had made a propaganda lecture tour of 
Red Army units describing his “experiences”. He had himself 
heard such lectures, and I believe what he said is true. 
” At the beginning of 1952, I had to handle a most difficult 
case of a Soviet soldier, who had shot his way to freedom in 
West Germany by killing his sergeant en route. General 
Chuikov sent for me in a rage, and said that Allies must not 
hold on to “common murderers”, but should return them at 
once. We, on our part, wished to give him the political asylum 
to which a deserter is normally entitled. After many weeks of 
heart-searching, we handed him back, and I think we were 
right in doing so; but it was not pleasant to think what we 
were returning him to, and I wondered if he were sent on a 
lecture tour before being publicly shot. 

It will be seen from the above that, under peace-time con- 
ditions, it is extremely difficult for a Soviet soldier to desert, 
even if he wants to—and I have omitted any description of 
the sentries and guards he would first have to overcome, then 
the patrols on roads, trains, trams and the pickets at stations, 
until finally he would come to the frontier with its 5-kilometre 
forbidden strip where the N.K.V.D. takes over, assisted by 
the Satellite Frontier Corps employing wire, dogs, search- 
lights, observation towers, etc., etc. 


How can a Soviet soldier be encouraged to 
desert Westwards? That is a problem. He can have no private 
radios, for they are forbidden; and, as I have pointed out, 
his pay would not be enough to buy even the flex to attach 
it to the electricity! There is plenty of radio in the barracks, 
but the programmes are chosen by the senior N.K.V.D. 
official, and he would hardly tune the barrack sets in to 
the West! Indeed, locally purchased sets only receive the 
local stations. For any other type of set a special licence 
has to be obtained and brought to the “H.O.” (nationalized 
co-operative shop) before purchase can be considered. And, 
since the sum to be disbursed would be a large one, you would 
have to file a statement as to how the money was acquired. 
Western propaganda thus rarely reaches the Soviet soldier. 

One would presume that non-fraternization breaks down 
when it comes to sex, and that the woman in the case might 
encourage flight westwards. That has occurred, and I know of 
several cases; but so rare are they, that I can only presume 
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the sexual senses of the Soviet soldier are deadened by phys- 
ical exhaustion, due to the long day of toil, eternal N.K.V.D. 
vigil, and some form of bromide in the daily tea. 

As to the introduction of written propaganda into barracks, 
the Soviet Staff are dead scared of it, and even have air ob- 
servers constantly on the alert for any Allied plane which 
might stray out of one of the corridors leading to Berlin “for 
the purpose of spreading illicit propaganda”. General Chnikoy 
twice lodged bitter complaints to the effect that “it was incon- 
trovertible” that Allied planes had dropped leaflets within 
barrack areas. Following such a complaint, I once asked the 
Russians for a copy of one of the leaflets allegedly dropped, 
so that we could afford it proper study. They never produced 
a copy. 

The West Germans do manage to get some of their “skit 
mags” into Soviet barracks-God knows how—and I have 
heard that they are passed round. But I can hardly believe 
that they have any great eftect, for a few minutes’ hurried and 
clandestine reading can never offset the daily indoctrination 
artanged for the average soldier. I have reckoned that a Soviet 
soldier receives approximately one thousand hours’ indoctrina- 
tion a year by direct teaching according to official programme. 
This build-up of Mother Russia as the only progressive coun- 
try in the world must also have some effect in preventing 
desertions. 


But I wonder if we do not often over-esti- 
mate the power of propaganda over natural free-will. Think 
of the thousands of hours given to the lauding of Stalin, 
and the god-like build-up accorded him over so very many 
years, Yet, when he died, no one seemed to worry—as I 
mention in [the chapter] which deals with this subject. I 
was touring the Eastern Zone within a day or so of his death, 
and training was proceeding quite normally; no soldier or 
officer looked in the least unhappy, and discussion of an 
event which should have proved of shattering importance, 
was treated most casually. 

It is apparent from what I have said that the will to desert 
from the Red Army is probably not what some of us would 
wish it to be, and that our chances of increasing the flow are 
meagre. Yet it is also apparent that the Soviet High Com- 
mand is extremely frightened of it and goes to the most ex- 
treme measures to prevent it. The desertion of even one pri- 
vate can put his commander-in-chief in a rage, for it is the 
imaginary loss of face vis-d-vis the West which upsets him far 
more than what the soldier might tell us of life in the Red 
Army. 

This is, then, the state of affairs in peace-time. But I hold a 
different view of what might happen in time of war, with a 
Red Army advancing into new territories. 

The history of the last war is hardly encouraging. There 
were mass desertions, such as those of General Vlassov’s 
forces, and of individuals in such numbers that special “pre- 
ventive sections” of the N.K.V.D. had to be formed. These 
squads shot down their own soldiers who fled from the Ger- 
mans and, in the end, were forced to hang them openly so 
that reinforcements passing through the area would under- 
stand what desertion entailed. Things did not, however, stop 
there. Complete populations of certain of the Republics of 
the U.S.S.R. collaborated openly with the German Army 
against their own tyranny. 

The Autonomous Republic of the Germans of the Volga, 
the Tartar population of the Crimean Autonomous Re- 
public, the Chechens, Ingushes, Balkars and Karachins— 
whole populations, whose numbers ran into millions, were 
just deported, on the orders of Moscow, to be heard of no 
more. Their names were forever eliminated from the geog- 
raphy book because they either helped the Germans in some 
measure, were reported to have been of doubtful loyalty, 
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or even because they might have helped the Germans (e.g. 
the Chechens). 

Has the character of the Soviet conscript soldier changed? 
Have the benefits of Communism inured him against the at- 
tractions of civilizations other than his own, so that the same 
sort of thing as happened in 1941 could never happen again? 
I, for one, doubt it. Indeed, I think the horrors of the next war 
will be far more conducive to desertion than they were in the 
last war, whilst those populations who showed forbearance 
and did not help the enemy last time have had another ten 
years of Communism since the war, and seen little improve- 
ment in conditions. And we must also remember that German 
military policy in the last war was, for some strange reason, 
not to encourage desertion or to help and rehabilitate those 
who lived on the land they were overrunning in the swift ad- 
vance across Russia. On the contrary; the evidence is incon- 
trovertible that they behaved most cruelly, and lost many op- 
portunities (e.g. in the Ukraine) of winning over the local 
population, by not behaving as true liberators. 

A final note on the reverse process: Allied deserters to the 
Russians in East Germany. I was always kept informed of 
British deserters being absent without leave for any long 
period from their barracks, and the usual form was to write a 
letter to the Russians after a week or two, to ask if they had 
heard or seen them. The answer was invariably “No”, but we 
did it as a matter of policy, in case they should “use” the sol- 
dier for propaganda purposes, or for subsequent bargaining. 
It was, then, useful to have their denial on paper. 

During the whole of my time in Germany, I never knew of 
a single British soldier who deserted for idealistic reasons. 
They either had a grouse that they were being, or had been, 
unfairly treated in their battalion, or they went absent for the 
sake of a woman; the latter outnumbering the former. The 
remaining few cases were “drunks” who strayed over the 
frontier, and who were apprehended by Soviet patrols. All 





. Soviet Security Versus Ours 


UR OWN SECURITY HARDLY EXIsTS, if compared with the 
O Russian. Let us take annual army training as an in- 
stance. When the Red Army goes to manoeuvres, it 
moves as in war, secretly and by night. All roads and tracks 
for dozens of miles around are barred and guarded. The 
whole area, often fifty miles wide, is declared prohibited. 
Censorship is imposed. No one except the Army Commander 
knows the plan, until they are well within the area allotted. 
A real iron curtain then descends. 

Now, let us look at our own. In 1951, London newspapers 
carried sketches of the proposed area of manoeuvres two and 
a half months before they began. Then followed lists of units 
taking part; the equipment that would be used; the duration 
of the exercise, etc., etc. In the manoeuvre area all roads 
bore coloured divisional, brigade or battery signs. The Press 
and a horde of foreign observers were supposed to be shep- 
herded around, but in fact mostly went where they pleased. 
There were long daily accounts of what took place, and ex- 
cellent photos of assaults, new equipment, etc. A retired gen- 
eral broadcast from the trenches, so that no details would be 
lost. I understand T.V. was not advanced enough to be em- 
ployed! 

After the manoeuvres were over, officers and men went off 
on leave or to their barrack-towns, to discuss in public-house 
or dining-room what they had seen and done, without any 
security warning. I am told that things were a little better on 
subsequent manoeuvres; but we have a long way to go before 
we begin to catch up with the Russians. I am not recommend- 
ing that we should emulate them, for the conversations I 
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were first taken to a Soviet prison in Potsdam, where they 
were interrogated for several days—the Russians deriving re- 
markably little information from it. Those who succumbed to 
Soviet blandishments and promises of an “easy” life were then 
made use of. They signed a document asking for political 
asylum “because the Korean War is a capitalist war”, or “be- 
cause England is becoming an American aircraft carrier” —this 
latter being a favourite dictated slogan with the Russians 
(possibly because they themselves have no aircraft carriers! ). 
One out of ten might then be required to record a propaganda 
speech. 

After these preliminaries, they were all sent (oddly enough) 
to a town called Bautzen, where they met other English, 
American or French deserters. They were found work at a 
co-operative, a store, a dairy, or some such organization, and 
paid a meagre, though not too unreasonable, wage. The 
woman for whom they had deserted was usually allowed to 
join them, and a room for the couple found at the rather 
squalid local hotel. 

After a month or two, life would begin to pall. Work and 
food became unattractive and did not approximate to the 
“cushy” life promised. Their complaints, once attended to, 
now went ignored. The woman became a drag and a bore. A 
child was on the way. At this stage the soldier relented and 
began to plan his return which was, surprisingly enough, not 
too difficult. Some nine or ten months later he would turn up 
in Berlin. Some, however, are still frightened to return, and 
believe what the Communists say will be their fate when they 
rejoin, or try to rejoin, their unit. Two or three such soldiers 
have been five years in Russian hands. 

Their story is a sordid one, but I was always pleased that 
they did not desert to help the cause of Communism, and be- 
cause the Russians derived so very little benefit from their 


truancy. 
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have recorded in this chapter show that life would become 
somewhat lacking in interest, and conversation hardly stimu- 
lating, if we imitated them too closely. 

It is no wonder to me that the Soviet Embassies in London 
and Washington are veritable hives of industry, where scissors 
will be the commonest weapon in use. All the figures, photos 
and details they require to estimate our potential for war, are 
published in the open press. Our air journals contain photo- 
graphs of machines, of whose Soviet counterpart we are 
probably paying agents thousands of pounds to try and ob- 
tain—or offering rewards for deserters to bring us. Photo- 
graphs, in series, of all our major airports, are included in 
such air journals. American magazines have shown photos of 
Atom Town taken from the air. What would we pay for the 
equivalent photo of Russia’s atom factories? 

Examples are so numerous that, in case it be thought I am 
exaggerating, I will select the information of interest to a po- 
tential enemy, published in a single newspaper (delivered 
officially to the Russians), the period being Ist-8th May, 
1953. This week was not selected for any particular reason, 
and was almost certainly not the most fruitful. It just hap- 
pened that I had a free hour with my blue pencil. 

A description of a demonstration of new British equipment 
at Bovington, Dorset. There were particulars, amongst other 
things, of a new 6-wheel petrol trailer, weighing 2 tons, carry- 
ing 200 gallons (note the details) which enables a Centurion 
tank (with which we would go to war) to travel more than 
160 miles across roads, or 80 miles across country, without 
refuelling. The fuel is supplied direct to the tank’s engine, 
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and can be jettisoned in an instant by remote control from 
within the tank. (Was it so important to inform the British 
housewife of this piece of equipment that we could afford to 
let the Russians in on our novel idea? As it is not yet in full 
issue, it would take the Soviet a very long time to accumu- 
late the above details by other means. Why, then, present 
it to them?) 

The discovery of new uranium deposits in South Australia 
at Crocker’s wells (one must always be precise) 60 miles 
from Radium Hill, for which two new-type American drilling 
plants are being supplied (I hope the Russians will be so 
precise when they make a new “strike”. Infiltration of work- 
ers and of agents to Crocker’s wells—or at any rate efforts in 
this direction—can now be quickly planned by Communist 
unions or cells). 

A photo of a drawing of a new pilotless rocket-powered 
experimental aircraft being tried out at Woomera. Also an 
excellent photo of an entirely new radio-controlled jet aircraft 
under launching. A long article of no less than 150 lines gave 
full details. For instance (and I hope you are getting bored, 
for it was for you—not the Russians—that this was printed), 
the experimental rocket was 22 ft. long, weighed- 600 lb., 
was designed after the German V2, had a thrust of 3,000 Ib. 
from engines and boosters . . . (do you want me to go on?). 
Since 1950, continued the article, 440 missiles and 700 rock- 
ets had been fired at Woomera and 2,200 bombs dropped 
(so you can estimate its size well, now). Expenditure on the 
range had totalled £A 29.M. so far. 

Tests of a new Fairy V.T.O. (you ought to know what it 
is. If not, ring up the Soviet Military Attaché, Tel.: BAY 
6451). It is powered with a “Beta” Rocket motor, having two 
combustion units, each giving 900 lb. thrust, as well as two 
booster rockets, each of 600 lb., for the initial stages of the 
take-off. (Satisfied?) 


Reproduction of a speech by an eminent per- 
son who ought to know (I nearly added “better”) saying just 
why Britain’s air defences could not repel any sudden attack. 
Our Home Radar system was stated to be undermanned, and 
West Europe’s radar chain incomplete. (It seems so odd that 
Bulganin hasn’t commented on the progress made in the 
A.A. protection of Russia—Pravda is open to him.) 

Details of the Home Fleet’s recent cruise, i.e. of a N.A.T.O. 
exercise off Ostend, in minelaying and minesweeping. (So 
now the Soviet Naval Attaché knows if his guess, or estima- 
tion, was right.) 

Details of the training of naval pilots. The exact length of 
the courses was quoted, the location of the training centres, 
the types of aircraft in use, etc. (If you want full details 
about various Soviet naval courses, write to our Naval At- 
taché, H.M. Embassy, Moscow! ) 

Details of all the atomic work being done in England— 
being extracts from a long Parliamentary statement. It tells of 
the type of work done in Harwell, Amersham, Risley, Spring- 
fields, Windscale, Capenhurst, Admaston, Fort Halstead 
(want any more names?) and Woolwich. Capenhurst has a 
gaseous diffusion plant for separating the uranium isotope 
U.238 (did you guess it was that?) which provides fissile 
material which could be used as an alternative to plutonium, 
etc., etc. (I can’t think why the Russians are so secretive, for 
a sketch-map in Pravda of their own locations would save us 
no end of trouble.) 

Details of the “Daring” class warship. It is 2,610 tons’ 
weight, has an armament of six 4.5 in. guns, six 40-mm. anti- 
aircraft guns, ten torpedo-tubes, a Squid anti-submarine 
weapon and many electronic devices. (For further details, if 
required, ring the Naval Intelligence Directorate.) 

Information concerning a display of new British Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles at Chobham, watched by foreign represen- 
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tatives and journalists. A new six-wheeled armoured person- 
nel-carrier called the “Saracen” was described. It is not yet 
(sic) issued to fighting units (so the Soviet Attachés would 
otherwise have had to wait quite a time for their details). 
Manufactured by Alvis, driven by a standard “Rolls-Royce” 
engine, it weighs 10 tons. It carries a section of infantry, 
mounts a .30 machine-gun and a Bren gun, and is armoured 
against small-arms’ fire and shell splinters. (Is that enough? 
No? O.K.) It has five forward and five reverse gears, and 
will cost about £12,000. Further details are given, even of 
its new-type windscreen (I am sure the tax-paying reader 
insisted on knowing that!). 

Details of an automatic stabilizer to be (not yet, note) 
fitted to British jet-fighters. 


I won’t burden you with more, though there 
were most instructive figures about Europe’s steel and oil pro- 
ductio:.. If any of our Iron Curtain Economic Attachés got 
hold of equivalent figures for the U.S.S.R., he would be as- 
sured of promotion and a C.B.E. 

Now the above information came from only one newspaper, 
for one week. Just imagine the amount of clipping going on 
in the Soviet Embassy, which buys up every periodical, 
newspaper, magazine, etc., published in England. And as 
for what we call “Order of Battle”, i.e. the location of troops, 
aircraft, etc., that is money for jam. Locally published foot- 
ball-match results, or listening in to records “requested by 
Gnr. Smith of 106 Heavy Anti-Aircraft Brigade stationed at 
Winston” will tell you all you want to know. I knew the name 
of every British unit located in Austria, after spending nine 
days in hospital in Vienna in November, 1950, listening to 
the radio. If I had sent that information in a letter to a friend 
or, better, a foreigner, I should have been court-martialled, 
and very rightly so. 

Is it not time we became a little more security-minded? Let 
us, at any rate, not answer like half a dozen senior British 
officers have answered me: “Oh, they'll iind out, anyway” 
(referring to the Russians). They may do, but for heaven’s 
sake let us make it as difficult as possible for a potential 
enemy to estinate our true strength. 

The policy of the whole Western World is undecided—and 
often divided—because we are unable to assess the true 
strength of the U.S.S.R. in any given field. . . . 1 suggest that 
she is much weaker than we think. But my presumption is 
based on lamentably little evidence. Russia has toxed us all 
by merely continuing wartime security measures into peace. 
And the reason is that she does not believe the world is at 
peace, nor will be, so long as the Cold War continues. 

I consider she is right. Information cannot be withheld 
from a democratic people, and we are quite right in publish- 
ing encouraging news of our experiments or inventions. I 
would go further and suggest that we should ensure, by 
radio, that Russia and her Satellites are precisely aware of 
how their capitals will evaporate, their crops perish and their 
nerves be destroyed by weapons in Allied possession, if ever 
the Kremlin should decide on war. Fear and potential panic 
at home might act as a salutary brake on the Soviet’s aggres- 
sive policy, and is not played upon by us only because Com- 
munist_ propaganda has made us fearful of being strong, and 
because we have no suitable Bureau of Propaganda in the 
West ... 

I am only recommending that technical details of our 
weapons and plans should not consistently be handed gratis 
to the Russians. I would not even go so far as to suggest that 
a Soviet Attaché, intending to visit the Isle of Wight, should 
be forced to report to the “Commandant” of Southampton and 
there ordered to “return at once”, as I was on my trip to 
Riigen! 
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. ~The Russians and the Press 
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with less and less interest. The information available on the 

front page has almost reached zero, though there have been 
one or two exceptions (e.g. the “Doctors’ Plot”, the death of 
Stalin, “Victory” in Korea). Trends can be gauged with some 
moderate interest over a long period, e.g. the early 1953 trend 
of emphasizing “collective leadership” as opposed to the 
former autocracy of Stalin; but as a medium for dispensing 
daily news of what is happening in the great Soviet Union, 
it is almost as useless and incomprehensible to the average 
citizen-reader as football pools to the Tibetan. Pravda is, 
incidentally, not on sale in public shops, at stalls or kiosks, 
but is reserved for Party members, high functionaries and for 
the Satellite hierarchy. : 

Berlin is a focal point for travellers from Moscow and, since 
the question intrigued me, I used often to ask, “Who really 
reads the tront page of Isvestiya?” Nobody could answer 
adequately. Some of my informants said it was always 
given a quick glance on the chance that someone in the 
hierarchy had died or been liquidated. Others stated it 
was obligatory for Party Members to acquaint themselves 
wita the leading articles. If this is so, I do not envy them 
ploughing through the excruciating platitudes of “Aspects 
of Production”, “We are Tractor-worthy” or “Onwards to 
the Consolidation ot the Building Front”. Even if protes- 
sional tractor-drivers and builders were to study the articles 
in question, they could derive no possible advantage from 
their perusal. 

No accurate figures are ever vouchsafed, for it is a crime 
against the State to quote them, though occasionally a per- 
centage of a former year’s percentage is produced just to 
tantalize one. I cannot conceive of any Muscovite studying 
Page I of Isvestiya unless he is in the Metro and suspects 
the man opposite of being in the N.K.V.D.—or unless he is 
out for promotion! 

It is the sports news to which he turns, for one cannot 
fudge sports results. It would be impossible to state that the 
result of a match was 101 goals against none, however much 
the editors might desire such a result, for unlike a nebulous 
Five-Year Plan whose “fulfilment” throughout the length and 
breadth of the land ‘can obviously not be assessed by the 
individual, many thousands of individuals sit around the foot- 
ball field, and know the result most precisely. The only answer 
is to build up a team ‘ike the “Dynamo” Football Team, 
which is supposed to be “just another” Moscow football side, 
though it in fact selects players from all over the U.S.S.R., 
exempts them from military service (if this be necessary) and 
gives them such expert training and treatment that they are 
unlikely to be beaten. 


| HAVE READ Pravda and Isvestiya for several years now, 


I firmly believe the front page of Pravda to 
be the mollification for paranoiacs, and that it is not studied 
by more than a few hundred persons—probably less. After all, 
the hallmark of paranoia is a withdrawal from reality. The 
victim seeks to cut himself off from the outer world and from 
effective contact with his fellows, constructing a barrier be- 
hind which his delusions can flourish. Such a place is the 
Kremlin. 

Responsible Ministers and high officials will seize on the 
“details” of over-fulfilment of their department’s plans, of the 
“love” poured out to them by their workers, and of the 
dynamic enthusiasm of the poor people whom it is their lot 
to lead to more fragrant pastures. It will be to them a daily 
tonic, as essential as pheno-barbital to the chronic insomniac. 
Life in high Soviet office is short, and its benefits must be 
quaffed to the dregs. I believe that without this daily adula- 
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tion, the paranoiacs in the Kremlin would genuinely “wither 
away —thus fulfilling Communism’s major objective towards 
true Socialism! 

It is the custom on Birthdays, Red Army Days, Navy and 
Air Force Days, Days of the Revolution, and on the dozen 
more celebrations which clutter up the Communist Calen- 
dar, to publish panegyrics and the text of congratulatory 
messages addressed to the Politbureau member chiefly con- 
cerned. I was once (before the war) naive in these mat- 
ters, and asked a specialist of Messrs. Vickers, who was 
working in Russia, how some twenty thousand signatures 
were obtained from his particular factory? He laughed and 
replied: 

“I have never seen a workman sign any message. But I 
believe the factory executive decides when telegrams ought 
to be sent.” 

That was something, anyhow. His elected representatives 
sent it. 


But it is evident nowadays that even this for- 
mality is done away with, and Alexander Uralov, who was 
fairly closely connected with such things, confirms this in his 
book, The Reign of Stalin. It is now the editorial staffs of 
Pravda and Isvestiya who decide on the volume of alleged 
“telegrams” to be received and published, and the type of 
wording to be employed. This latter is somewhat of a special- 
ized job, for exacting formulas, phraseology and approved 
slogans must be employed, whilst the appropriate “adjectives 
for the year” must be inserted. No wonder the poor worker, 
or even his executive, can no longer be entrusted with the 
compilation. 

Pravda’s staff is about 3,000 strong, of whom a third work 
at the Head Office—censors of deviation, architects of phrase- 
ology, arbiters of precedence; all-important mice producing 
the decisive squeak from a gilded cage. 

The printing of these “messages” serves, I think, a dual 
purpose. Despite the stretch of credulity which it may entail, 
I am convinced that tne Politbureau leader concerned is quite 
capable of believing that “spontaneous” meetings were, in fact, 
held and that the workers, soldiers, or whatever segment of 
the population he may be responsible for controlling, sent him 
their genuine love and affection. I have seen very senior 
officers and officials convinced, within an hour, that what 
they originally knew to be false (or had themselves invented ) 
was true. If they can do this, then after a few years’ adulation 
they will come to regard what is said in praise of themselves 
and their work as true. As I have already stated, a paranoiac 
needs eulogy, and the stimulus of wishful thinking strengthens 
his desired beliefs. 

The second purpose served by Press panegyrics is to im- 
press on the workers the hopelessness of individualism, and 
the monolithic structure of the State. If he has neglected to 
send a telegram—well, there it is, published! It is all done for 
him. Everything is organized as it should be. A hundred 
thousand, a million more did the same as you. The figures 
stupefy. Why think of them? “It will all turn out for the best.” 
“The Planners know everything.” “Bettcr be on the right side, 
anyway. The whole process is a numbing one. That is its 
intention. 

The Soviet Press is for internal consumption. We are 
not supposed to study and criticize it outside Russia. 
Pravda is a means of furthering the policy of the Kremlin. 
It is not made for the inquisitive reader. Circulation fig- 
ures and finance do not trouble it. It serves its purpose 
admirably; otherwise it would not continue to be published 
in its present form. 
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grounds the main points of that report. The 
‘viewpoint expressed herein is solely the opin- 
ion of this writer after making his own research 
into the historical practices of the Senate. 


The United States Senate is about to convene in spe- 
cial session to consider a report made by a select com- 
mittee of six members, headed by Senator Watkins of 
Utah, Republican. The report recommends that on 
three points Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
be “censured.” 

The proposed action is unprecedented in the entire 
history of the Senate. 

There have been three cases in the past in which 
“censure” has been voted. Two of them involved physi- 
cal behavior—fist fights. on the floor of the Senate— 
and the third was concerned with the ineligibility of a 
member of a Senator’s own staff to attend executive ses- 
sions of the committee over which the Senator in ques- 
tion presided as chairman. 

While the Constitution specifically grants to the Sen- 
ate the power to punish its members for “disorderly 
behavior,” there has been no “censure” ever voted for 
“disorderly” speeches or statements of individual 
Senators. Before the Watkins Committee report was 
submitted, there had never been offered in the Senate 
such a proposal to curtail freedom of speech. 

The Senate, of course, can adopt any new rules that it 
pleases. But never in the past has the Senate sought by 
ex post facto action to apply retroactively any new rule 
or code of behavior. To do so violates the spirit as well 
as the letter of the Constitution. It is not dislike of a 
man which is the issue, but a procedure that will affect 
our system of government for generations to come. It is 
of transcendent importance to the preservation of the 


(These pages present the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 


SHALL THE SENATE DESTROY ITSELF? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 







freedom of the Senate itself to examine the basis for 
the most unusual action now recommended. 

One of the startling conclusions of the Watkins Com- 
mittee reads as follows: 

“From an examination and study of all available 
preeedents, the select committee is of the opinion that 
the Senate has the power, under the circumstances of 
this case, to elect to censure Senator McCarthy for con- 
duct occurring during his prior term in the Senate, 
should it deem such conduct censurable.” 


Usurping ‘Censure’ Power 


But no Senator has ever been censured—or punished 
in any other way—for conduct as a Senator occurring 
in a prior term. The Committee acknowledges this 
point, yet proceeds nevertheless to usurp the power to 
censure as it says: 

“While it may be the law that one who is not a Mem- 
ber of the Senate may not be punished for contempt of 
the Senate at a preceding session, this is no basis for de- 
claring that the Senate may not censure one of its own 
Members for conduct antedating that session, and no 
controlling authority or precedent has been cited for 
such position.” 

Nor is any “controlling authority or precedent” cited 
in the report to sustain the Committee’s position. For it 
may be stated with equal positiveness that, since a Sen- 
ator may not be punished for legal contempt committed 
at a previous session, he cannot be legally censured 
either for what he did in a prior term. 

The Watkins Committee naively comments that, 
since the Hennings Committee report containing var- 
ious charges against Senator McCarthy “was filed on 
January 2, 1953, and since the new Congress convened 
the next day, there was not time for action in the prior 
session.” Yet the Hennings Committee had the matter 
under consideration more than 16 months. Would the 
Supreme Court of the United States uphold a prosecutor 
who claimed he “just didn’t have time” to bring a case 
prior to the expiration of the “statute of limitations”? 

There are several Senators whose conduct prior to 
their terms of office has been questioned in their respec- 
tive States. If the Watkins Committee report is adopted, 
the Senate will be in duty bound now to follow the new 
precedent, or else admit the charge that so many peo- 
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ple are making—namely, that this is a case of perse- 
cution of one Senator who happens to be fighting Com- 
munism. For why has the power of “censure” never 
been invoked in comparable cases against anybody else? 
Also, why did the Watkins Committee refuse at its 
hearings to receive evidence on similar conduct by other 
Senators? 


Election Makes Charges Moot 


Even more arbitrary is the bold effort of the Watkins 
Committee to deprive the people of the States of the 
Union of the right to pass judgment themselves at the 
polls on political charges made against their Senators. 

The Watkins Committee indeed has ruled, in effect, 
that, when a Senator is elected by the people of a State, 
the Senate of the United States—entirely apart from 
an examination of possible fraud or taint in an election 
—may inquire into the previous behavior of a Sena- 
tor and “censure” him for any reason which political 
feeling or prejudice may have inspired. 

This is an intolerant position which no fair-minded 
person in the Senate can justly defend. To accept such 
a rule is to amend the Constitution itself, and to do so 
without permitting the people of the States to have a 
voice in the making of such a change. This recommen- 
dation by the Watkins Committee is itself contemptu- 
ous of the rights of the American people. 

The argument is made by the Committee that the 
Senate “can pass judgment upon conduct which is in- 
jurious to its processes, dignity, and official commit- 
tees.” But it is not explained how any injury to the 
“processes, dignity, and official committees” of the 
Senate can be committed by someone prior to the 
time he was elected for his current term. 

Obviously, the occasion for raising such an issue is 
during the term of the Senator in question, and not 
when the people of his own State, after hearing the na- 
ture of the charges in a political campaign, have never- 
theless elected him. 

The Watkins Committee is, in fact, contradicted on 
this point by the very words of the document which 
played so large a part in bringing about the “censure” 
proceedings—namely, the report by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, headed by Sen- 
ator Hennings of Missouri, Democrat. At the end of its 
final report—the one it filed on January 2, 1953—was 
this “addendum”: 

“However, because of a lack of continuity in the 
Committee membership and delays beyond the control 
of the present membership of the Committee, its prepa- 
ration has given us great concern as a number of its as- 
pects have become moot by reason of the 1952 election. 
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Such facts therein as were known to the people of the 
States particularly affected have been passed upon by 
the people themselves in the election.” 

All the important issues in the Hennings Committee 
report were published in the press before or during the 
campaign and were passed upon by the people of Wis- 
consin when they reelected Senator McCarthy in No- 
vember 1952. Since also the facts themselves relate to 
incidents which occurred prior to the election, the 
charges therefore have become moot. 

There were two minor incidents which did occur 
after the Novembe, 1952 election and which were prop- 
erly the subject of examination by the Watkins 
Committee. One was a refusal by Senator McCarthy of 
a written invitation to testify sent him on November 
21, 1952. Incidentally, this was the first formal invita- 
tion to testify ever sent to Mr. McCarthy by instruction 
of the Hennings Committee during its 16 months of life. 
The Watkins Committee says in its report that it ac- 
cepts as a fact that this particular invitation was not 
personally received by the Wisconsin Senator in time 
for the meeting date specified. But the Hennings Com- 
mittee has never explained why it didn’t then set an- 
other date for a hearing. The other point concerned a 
“denunciatory” letter written by Senator McCarthy and 
dated December 1, 1952, in which he charged that the 
Hennings Committee had impugned his honesty and 
integrity without evidence to support its charge. He 
declared, moreover, that the Committee was politically 
motivated. 

But the Watkins Committee concedes that “similar 
language” was used in Senator McCarthy’s letters de- 
nouncing the Committee which were published long 
before the 1952 election in Wisconsin. 


McCarthy Credentials Accepted 


The Watkins Committee argues repeatedly the right 
of the Senate to disregard the votes of the people of a 
sovereign State. It says: 

“The reelection of Senator McCarthy in 1952 did not 
settle these matters. This question is answered in part 
by our conclusions that the Senate is a continuing body 
and has power to censure a Senator for conduct occur- 
ring during his prior term as a Senator, and in part by 
the fact that some of the contumacious conduct oc- 
curred after his reelection, notably the letter of Decem- 
ber 1, 1952. The Senate might have proceeded with this 
matter in 1953 or earlier in 1954 had the necessary Res- 
olution been proposed. 

“Some of the questions, notably the use for private 
purposes of funds contributed for fighting communism, 

(Continued on next page) 
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were not raised until after the election. The people of 
Wisconsin could pass only upon what was known to 
them.” 

The time to have challenged Senator McCarthy on 
all these issues, however, was on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 3, 1953, as he was about to take the oath of office 
for his second term in the Senate. He had declared at 
the time in a public statement that if anybody wished 
to question his right to take his seat, the time to do it 
was then. The very members of the Senate who 18 
months later proposed “censure” charges were present 
at the session at which the credentials of Senator Mc- 
Carthy were offered and accepted by the Senate. 

The Senate really knew through the press before 
January 3, 1953, all the charges, insinuations, and alle- 
gations in the case. The enemies of Senator McCarthy 
had levelled all kinds of accusations at him in that 
campaign. 

Certainly if the Wisconsin Senator were not qualified 
for admission to a new term, or if there was anything 
about his conduct that required further examination, 
it was the duty of the Senate, when it convened at 

“noon on January 3, 1953, to ask him to step aside 
while it adopted the necessary procedure then and 
there to settle the question of whether or not he had 
acted with propriety. 


Senator-Elect Not ‘‘Continuing’’ Member 


The Watkins Committee pointedly characterizes the 
Senate as a “continuing body.” This, however, can re- 
fer, when the Senate reconvenes, only to those Senators 
whose terms have not expired. The Constitution de- 
clares specifically that the six-year term of a Senator 
shall “end” at noon on January 3rd of the year set for 
the assembling of each new Congress. By no stretch of 
legal reasoning can anybody be considered a “contin- 
uing” member of the United States Senate whose term 
has ended or whose credentials as a Senator-elect have 
not yet been duly accepted by the Senate. 

The Watkins Committee holds as a basis of censure 
in 1954 that the Wisconsin Senator declined to appear 
in person in 1951 and 1952 before the Hennings Com- 
mittee to testify on charges made against him. But he 
did testify on other matters before the same committee 
on July 3, 1952, and could have been questioned that 
day on anything the Committee chose to ask him. 

The Wisconsin Senator, of course, did answer the 
Committee again and again in writing, and categori- 
cally denied the truth of the specific charges concern- 
ing his personal affairs. 

The Watkins Committee, moreover, admits that at 


no time did the Hennings Committee issue a subpoena, 
but says that a mere written request to testify should 
have been enough. Is that, however, in accord with 
precedent? How many cases have there been in which 
United States Senators who were merely “invited” to 
testify have declined to do so? 

In all fairness, the Senate should make public now 
the names of those Senators who even in recent months 
have for various reasons declined to testify before a 
Senate committee in response to its invitations. 

It is argued, of course, that in the case of Senator Mc- 
Carthy the issue was related to his personal conduct and 
personal finances. But so far as the Senate is concerned 
— if these are to be the new rules—it does not matter 
what the basis for the request happens to be. For the 
Watkins Committee plainly implies that a United 
States Senator must respond to an invitation to testify, 
irrespective of the subject matter under consideration. 


Is an “Invitation” Valid? 


If it be conceded that the Senate, on the other hand, 
does have the right to inquire into the behavior of a 
Senator in a prior term, an examination of the legal cir- 
cumstances under which the so-called invitations to 
testify were issued by the Hennings Committee to the 
Senator from Wisconsin becomes pertinent. The Wat- 
kins Committee says: 

“It is the opinion of the select committee that a re- 
quest to appear, such as the letter and telegram from 
the subcommittee to Senator McCarthy dated Novem- 
ber 21, 1952, was sufficient (aside from any question 
whether Senator McCarthy received them in time) to 
meet the requirements of the law.” 

What “law” is the committee talking about? There 
is no “law” on the subject. The rules of the Senate do 
not specify anything about response to committee in- 
vitations. In fact, there are no rules at all in the Senate 
covering this subject. 

How can it be persuasively argued that the Wiscon- 
sin Senator “obstructed the legislative process” when 
the Senate Subcommittee on Elections and Privileges 
itself did not exercise its right under the “legislative 
process” to issue a subpoena? 

It is true that, prior to November 1952, the Wiscon- 
sin Senator did receive informal invitations, giving him 
“the opportunity to appear,” as a matter of courtesy, 
before the Senate subcommittee. He made it clear in his 
replies that he would not appear voluntarily but would 
obey a subpoena. He did stipulate also that he would 
appear if he were given by the subcommittee the right 
to cross-examine witnesses. 

The Watkins Committee says on this point: 

“He [Senator McCarthy] also stated that he would 
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not appear unless he were given the right to cross-exam- 
ine witnesses. We feel that this right should have been 
accorded to him and that upon proper request, either to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, of which 
Senator McCarthy was a member, or to the Senate it- 
self, he could have obtained this right, but that in any 
event, this cannot be a justification for contemptuous 
conduct.” 

Using the same reasoning that the Watkins Commit- 
tee has employed, why was it necessary for the Senator 
from Wisconsin to go beyond a simple request to the 
chairman of a Senate subcommittee when asking for 
the right to cross-examine? Why was it obligatory for 
him to adopt any legal process involving the passage of 
a motion by the Senate itself in order to get the simple 
right to cross-examine? 


Informal Request Works Both Ways 


The Watkins Committee cannot have it both ways. It 
cannot argue the sufficiency of informal requests by 
the Hennings Committee in one case, inviting Senator 
McCarthy to testify, and justify in another instance 
the failure of that same subcommittee to honor an in- 
formal request by the Senator from Wisconsin seeking 
the right to cross-examine. 

Since, moreover, the Wisconsin Senator is now held 
by the Watkins Committee to have been right in his 
contention that he should have been accorded the op- 
portunity for cross-examining witnesses, was this not a 
sufficient justification for his declination of the invita- 
tion of the Hennings Committee before which he was 
asked to testify? His request went to the core of the is- 
sue—the conditions under which he would be testify- 
ing as to his personal affairs if he voluntarily accepted 
the invitation. 

Is it “contemptuous” to ask that your personal rights 
be safeguarded by a tribunal that has sought to indict 
you? 

The Watkins Committee holds nevertheless that fail- 
ure to testify was indeed “contemptuous, contumacious, 
and denunciatory.” It carefully refrains from charg- 
ing the Senator with “legal contempt,” but plays on 
words in an attempt to convey an equivalent meaning. 

In this connection, the Watkins Committee speaks 
of Senator McCarthy’s letter denouncing in “harsh 
terms” the Hennings Committee as “contumacious in 
its entire form and manner of expression.” 

Since when are members of the Senate to be deprived 
of their right off the floor of the Senate to denounce 
other members of the Senate? 

Are we to have political campaigns in which only 
those persons who are not members of the Senate may 
denounce the candidates who happen to be Senators? 
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Are we to have campaigns in which Senators go into 
other States and speak in criticism of incumbent Sena- 
tors and then become subject to “censure” under this 
alleged rule of the Senate? This goes to the heart of the 
free speech question. For the right to denounce is the 
right of free speech. 


Accusation Without Proof 


Evidently the Hennings Committee itself felt no re- 
straint about asking what Senator McCarthy regards as 
“fnsulting” questions. They were indeed full of innuen- 
dos, impugning the integrity of a fellow-Senator. Yet 
the Watkins Committee upholds that form of accusa- 
tion without proof. Its report says on that point: 

“It is our opinion that the failure of Senator Mc- 
Carthy to explain to the Senate these matters: (1) 
Whether funds collected to fight communism were di- 
verted to other purposes inuring to his personal advan- 
tage; (2) whether certain of his official activities were 
motivated by self-interest; and (3) whether certain of 
his activities in senatorial campaigns involved viola- 
tions of the law; was conduct contumacious toward the 
Senate and injurious to its effectiveness, dignity, re- 
sponsibilities, processes, and prestige.” 

Do not the members of the Watkins Committee know 
that dozens of members of Congress every year collect 
funds for public purposes, and not one of them has yet 
been required to divulge the names of his contributors 
except in regular election campaigns? 

Since when must a Senator answer all the smear accu- 
sations filed against him by his critics, especially those 
charges which vaguely claim, as the Senate Committee 
phrases it, that “certain of his official activities were 
motivated by self-interest’’? 

Where is the rule of the Senate which defines what 
is or is not “self-interest”? 

How many members of the Senate are doing business 
today with the Government of the United States 
through their private business connections? 

How many members of the Senate vote from time to 
time on issues in which they have a direct personal in- 
terest? 

As for the charges that funds collected for a public 
cause were used for personal purposes, is it not the func- 
tion and duty of the Department of Justice and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to determine whether there are 
violations of federal law involved? Subsequent to the 
time when the Hennings Committee made its report on 
January 2, 1953, the Department of Justice examined 
the document, made its own investigation, and then 
stated publicly that it found no violations of federal 
law by the Wisconsin Senator. 
(Continued on next page) 
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The Internal Revenue Service, moreover, has thor- 
oughly investigated Senator McCarthy’s income tax 
returns. It did so when the Truman Administration 
was in power, and likewise examined them again under 
the Eisenhower Administration. But, according to an 
article published in the Washington Evening Star, last 
August, before the Watkins Committee made its report, 
no evidence of any violation of law has been found. 

Why didn’t the Watkins Committee, with its defer- 
ence to and professed respect for the jurisdiction of 
executive agencies, take cognizance of the action of the 
Internal Revenue Service and the Department of Jus- 
tice, both of which were concerned with the truth or 
falsity of these very charges? 

The Committee rightly decided that what Senator 
McCarthy may have said in inviting federal employees 
to supply him, as the chairman of a congressional com- 
mittee, with information concerning corruption, Com- 
munism or treason in Government, does not furnish 
ground for “censure.” 


No “Censure’’ When Provoked 


The Committee rejected also as a basis fer “censure” 
the comment made by the Wisconsin Senator that the 
Vermont Senator was “senile.”” The Committee says: 

“The remarks of Senator McCarthy concerning Sen- 
ator Flanders were highly improper. The committee 
finds, however, that they were induced by Senator Flan- 
ders’ conduct in respect to Senator McCarthy in the 
Senate caucus room, and in delivering provocative 
speeches concerning Senator McCarthy on the Senate 
floor. For these reasons, the committee concludes the 
remarks with reference to Senator Flanders do not con- 
stitute a basis for censure.” 

This is the most amazing paragraph in the entire 
Watkins Committee report. Here it is flatly stated that 
Senator McCarthy should not be censured for his de- 
nunciation of Senator Flanders because the latter had 
delivered “provocative speeches” concerning the Wis- 
consin Senator on the Senate floor. But what about the 
Vermont Senator who furnished the provocation? Logi- 
cally, is he not subject to a “censure” resolution now? 

The Watkins Committee plainly says in this instance 
that Senator McCarthy is to be absolved from “censure” 
because he was provoked. Yet, later on it recommends a 
“censure” count against the Wisconsin Senator because 
of his statement of January 2, 1953, saying that, in 
joining with the two Democrats and signing the Hen- 
nings Committee report, his fellow-Republican—Sen- 
ator Hendrickson of New Jersey—was “without brains 
or guts.” 


‘ 





What a petty business to introduce this as a basis for 
a “censure” resolution, and with what mock dignity, 
coming as it does from Senators accustomed to the 
epithets of the stump! Alongside President Truman’s 
letters to the music critic and about the Marines and, 
in a public speech, his use of “S.O.B.”—and he didn’t 
use just the initials either—to characterize a political 
critic, the language of the Senator from Wisconsin 
seems to have been rather restrained. 


“Unintentional” Provocation 


The last “censure” count concerns the treatment of 
General Zwicker, who was a witness before Senator 
McCarthy’s Committee early in 1954. This was an in- 
cident that did occur in the current term of the Senate 
and hence it is within the proper time limitation. The 
Watkins Committee declares: 

“There is no evidence that General Zwicker was in- 
tentionally irritating, evasive, or arrogant.” 

The testimony of General Zwicker has been printed 
in full for everybody to read. There are honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether the General was provoc- 
ative. But the Watkins Committee poses a new problem 
in mental gymnastics when it says he was not “inten- 
tionally” irritating, evasive or arrogant. 

Is this to be taken to mean that he actually may have 
been irritating, evasive or arrogant, but did not intend 
his remarks to have such an impact? If so, is not what 
actually happened the best proof? It was obvious to 
anyone present at the hearing that the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator was irritated and was provoked into an outburst 
of temper. 

Is the United States Senate to be censorious of all 
such conduct? If so, it must go back into its own rec- 
ords and begin to appoint committees to investigate the 
conduct of other Senators who have from time to time 
either ejected witnesses bodily or else said things even 
worse than Senator McCarthy ever said. 

One member of the present Senate told a recalcitrant 
witness—a General, too—at a congressional hearing a 
few years ago that anybody who took the attitude he 
did about the security procedures under discussion 
should be taken out and shot. 

Several Senators have used profanity in arguing 
with witnesses. 

One Senator last summer made a speech implying 
in so many words that another Senator was morally 
delinquent in his personal life. 

One Senator only last week in a written statement 
issued during the heat of the campaign said, with refer- 
ence to a fellow-Senator who had left his own party, 
that “when a renegade leaves the camp, he becomes a 
worse traitor than an enemy spy.” 
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Must not all these Senators now be hauled before the 
bar of the Senate and “censured” for “contemptuous” 
language? Or is freedom of speech to be regarded as the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes defined it—as 
“freedom for the thought we hate’’? 

Whatever motivates the human mind and provokes 
it to anger is speculatively interesting but hardly con- 
stitutes a fit subject for the adoption of a “censure” 
resolution by the United States Senate. It is beneath the 
dignity of that body and tends to bring its prestige as a 
legislative institution into nationwide disrepute. 

Whether or not General Zwicker was “intentionally 
irritating, evasive or arrogant,” it is a fact that he did 
provoke Senator McCarthy. The Senate Committee it- 
self has said in the Flanders case that, where there is 
provocation, there is no justification for censure, irre- 
spective of what the remarks happen to be. Why doesn’t 
“provocation” therefore constitute grourids for elimi- 
nating the “censure” charge growing out of the remarks 
made by the Wisconsin Senator to General Zwicker? 


Contradictions in Findings 


The Watkins Committee contradicts itself further on 
another point in its findings. Under the heading, “The 
Law Governing the Treatment of Witnesses before 
Congressional Committees,” the Committee says: 

“The law and precedent on this subject has been 
stated many times.” 

But in the next paragraph the Committee declares: 

“There are no statutes and few court decisions bear- 
ing on the subject.” 

Which statement are we to accept? 

There are, of course, no statutes discussing the treat- 
ment of witnesses before a Senate committee except in 
cases of legal contempt. Nor has the Senate ever 
adopted any “law” or rule on the subject of the treat- 
ment of its members as witnesses, other than the legal 
process which takes effect if there is a refusal to obey 
a subpoena. 

The facts are that General Zwicker himself, in his 
testimony, admitted he had read in the press that Major 
Peress had invoked the Fifth Amendment, but told 
Senator McCarthy at the hearing that he didn’t know it 
was in connection with Communist activities. Yet he 
previously had informed a Senate committee staff mem- 
ber he knew about the charges of Communist activities 
by Peress. This was an astonishing contradiction. Small 
wonder this double-talk produced the impression that 
the General was evasive. That’s why it drew the fire of 
the Wisconsin Senator. 

The real point, however, is that the General failed in 
all candor to tell the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations the procedures in 
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the case in which he himself was a factor. His main 
excuse was that he was obeying an order. 

The Senate of the United States, on the other hand, is 
not required to conform to any executive order limiting 
the testimony of subordinates in the Government with 
respect to governmental operations. The Congress holds 
the purse strings, and it has the right to command testi- 
mony on government procedures. 


“A More Drastic Attack’’ Necessary 


No Senator should be “censured” for his persistent 
effort to get information from an evasive witness 
during the course of a committee investigation. In the 
last issue of this magazine an article was reprinted from 
Harper’s Magazine in which Hugo Black, then Senator 
from Alabama—now a Supreme Court Justice—wrote 
in 1936 of his difficulties in getting information from 
witnesses. He said that sometimes it is necessary “in the 
presence of a witness who is deliberately concealing the 
facts to attempt to shake it out of him with a more 
drastic attack.” 

Provocations of Senators and Representatives to an- 
ger when they try to cross-examine witnesses are fre- 
quent. While these instances are numerous, no case of 
censure of a Senator who has been the victim of such 
provocation has been recorded. The Watkins Commit- 
tee makes this pertinent comment: 

“The very paucity of precedents tends to establish 
the importance placed by the Senate on its machinery 
of censure. 

“Obviously, with such limited precedents the task of 
this committee in undertaking to determine what is and 
what is not censurable conduct by a United States Sen- 
ator was indeed formidable. Individuals differ in their 
view and sensitivities respecting the propriety or im- 
propriety of many types of conduct. Especially is this 
true when the conduct and its background present so 
many complexities and shadings of interpretations. 
Moreover, it is fairly obvious that conduct may be 
distasteful and less than proper, and yet not constitute 
censurable behavior.” 

If the Watkins Committee had stopped there, it 
would have been stating the facts as they have been his- 
torically established. The Watkins Committee might 
well have added then that it would propose certain 
new rules to be adopted and that it would ask the Sen- 
ate to pass concretely on the phraseology of such rules. 
This would be orderly procedure. 

It is disruptive of orderly procedure, however, to in- 
troduce as a basis for “censure” a vaguely worded cri- 
tique on a “manner of expression” by a Senator or to 
interject a dogmatic treatise on psychology in order to 
(Continued on next page) 
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rule on what is intentional or unintentional “provoca- 
tion” by a witness. This creates for the future all sorts 
of doubts and misgivings concerning the true rights of 
members of the United States Senate. 

The Watkins Committee itself recognizes the dilem- 
ma in this observation: 

“.. . we are cognizant that the Senate as a political 
body imposes a multitude of responsibilities and duties 
on its Members which create great strains and stresses. 
We are further aware that individual Senators may, 
within the bounds of political propriety, adopt differ- 
ent methods of discharging their responsibilities to the 
people. 

“We did not, and clearly could not, undertake here 
to establish any fixed, comprehensive code of non- 
censurable conduct for Members of the United States 
Senate.” 

Had the Committee been content with that broad 
statement and proposed that a set of explicit rules be 
adopted to govern future conduct, it would have been 
well within its rights. It would have been following the 
precept of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which has again and again ruled that vaguely-written 
laws are invalid unless “legislative standards” are pre- 
scribed for the guidance of those who are to administer 
the statutes. Had the Watkins Committee prescribed 
the standards for the future, its report would have been 
welcomed by everybody as a constructive contribution 
to the whole subject. 


What Conduct Is “‘Legal’’? 


Today the country is confused, and so may well be 
the future members of the Senate as to what is or is not 
proper conduct from a legal standpoint. 

If the Watkins Committee report is adopted, an intol- 
erant majority in the United States Senate will feel it 
has the right at any time hereafter to wipe out minor- 
ity dissent by the simple device of “censure.” Will a 
Southerner, for example, who has made speeches de- 
nouncing members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States for their decision on segregation now be eligible 
for admission to the United States Senate if a majority 
chooses to decide that “disorderly” words constitute 
conduct prior to his term sufficient to deny him admis- 
sion under the “inherent power” doctrine asserted in 
the Watkins report? 

A rule of fear has been proposed by the Watkins 
Committee. That rule must be summarily rejected by 
the Senate unless it wishes to apply “thought control” 


or “conformity of thought” to a free institution which 
has existed since 1789. 

Shall the Senate destroy itself by curtailing the right 
of free speech? 

What did Abraham Lincoln say under somewhat 
analogous circumstances? During the War Between the 
States, Postmaster General Blair, whose own home had 
been burned by Confederate troops, exclaimed that 
“nothing better could be expected while politicians and 
cowards have the conduct of military affairs.” Secre- 
tary of War Stanton wrote President Lincoln backing 
up the demand of General Halleck that Blair be dis- 
missed from the Cabinet. Mr. Lincoln said in reply: 

“Your note ... enclosing Gen. Halleck’s letter .. . 
relative to offensive remarks supposed to have been 
made by the postmaster general concerning the military 
officers on duty about Washington is received. The 
general’s letter in substance demands that if I approve 
the remarks I shall strike the names of those officers 
from the rolls; and that if I do not approve them the 
postmaster general shall be dismissed from the cabinet. 

“Whether the remarks were really made I do not 
know, nor do I suppose such knowledge is necessary to 
a correct response. If they were made, I do not approve 
them; and yet, under the circumstances, I would not 
dismiss a member of the cabinet therefor. I do not con- 
sider what may have been hastily said in a moment of 
vexation at so severe a loss is sufficient ground for so 
grave a step. Besides this, truth is generally the best 
vindication against slander. I propose continuing to 
be myself the judge as to when a member of the cabinet 
shall be dismissed.” 


Fundamental Issue of Free Speech 


A courageous Senate, free from passion and the prod- 
dings of pressure groups, true to the historic principles 
of liberalism which have governed the American people 
from the foundation of the Republic, will seek to up- 
hold the highest principles of American jurisprudence. 

The Senate, therefore, should table the “censure” res- 
olution and promulgate a rule in an orderly manner 
prescribing the standards for future conduct of its 
members. But such rules must be written so as not to 
prejudice the right of free speech guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States to everybody—in- 
cluding members of the United States Senate itself. 

Where are the true liberals in America? Let them 
stand up and be counted on this fundamental issue of 
free speech. 
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Another new development using 


 B.F. Goodrich Chemica 


raw materials 





Geow, tis in eovitinuous molding process 


PPHIs automatic machine molds 
cathe items Or toys in a con- 
tinuous process —an operation based 
on the versatile properties of Geon 
polyvinyl paste resin. 

Molds fed with Geon paste resin 
move on a continuous chain, passing 
through an oven to fuse the material. 
Items come out of the molds perfectly 
formed, ready for finishing. 

Automobile arm rests, dolls or toy 
footballs are but a few of the many 


GEON polyvinyl materials e 


HYCAR American rubber e 


products economically made from 
Geon paste resin. If this suggests an 
idea for a new product, get in touch 
with us for help. 

There’s a whole family of Geon 
polyvinyl materials that make sales- 
successes from dolls to upholstery, 
rust-and-acid-proof rigid piping, 
and top grade electrical insulation. 
Helpful technical information is 
yours for the asking. Please write 
Dept. B-11, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 





GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e 


Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Cable 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


address: 
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— and information of general use and interest. 
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Being a collection of epigrams, witticisms 

fanciers among farmers and city-folk alike.~ 


Published to inform and delight whiskey _ . 
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SUNSHINE GALORE...JACK FROST AT THE DOOR 
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Senator Henry Clay’s Punch Recipe (* 
For Congenital Gatherings 
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A TOAST ‘| The Moon and 


Here’s to sin three 


Time for Good bs 


Whiskey-Making 








wrt Henry Cray! 
didn’t know about 
politicking you could put on 
the tail of a coonskin cap. He | 
knew well how to win folks 
over to his camp and he won | 
them over best when they | 
could partake of some of his | 
famous Kentucky hospital- | 
ity. This included a special | 
punch he conjured up him- 
self, which went as follows: 
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Fun is the pepper- 
and-salt of everyday 


life, and all the really 


coogs000006 


wise men who have 
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lived have used it 6 
freely for seasoning. § 


JosH BILLINGS 
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~ “gBSTER 
panier 

; 
Daniel Webster | 


Said It First 


LD Daniet WEBSTER 

thought quicker and} 
spoke up louder and clearer | 
than most of the other talk- | 
ing men of his day, so he got | 
to be the first one to say a lot 
of famous things. For in-| 
stance, he was first to say: | 
“Liberty and Union, now | 
and forever, and insep- 
arable.’ He also was the first 
famous American to call 
James Crow’s bourbon “the 
nest in the world” and all 
the other prominent citizens 
who were thinking just that 
kicked themselves real hard 
for not saying it before Mr. 
Webster did. | 


one 


| | great American birds! 


( 


May you always have one 

on your table, one in your 

pocket and one in your glass 

—the turkey, the eagle, and 
Old Crow! 


LOWER-PRICED * 
BOTTLING OF 
OLD CROW 


SETS HISTORIC RECORD! 


Introduction of lighter, 86 Proof bottling as a 
companion to the world-famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 
produces greatest demand in history for 
the finest Kentucky bourbon ever put into glass! 


NOW—TWO GREAT BOTTLINGS! 


86 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Whiskey 


Celebrated O!d Crow— 
lighter, milder, lower in 
price than the 100 Proof 
Bottled in Bond 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 
Kentucky Straight 
em Bourbon Whiskey 


The most famous of 
bonded bourbons avail- 
able as usual. Kevrecky SrRatcet 

Bocrboy Waist 





Time to Blanket the Petunia Bed 


OR, AVERAGE DATES WHEN FIRST KILLING FROST ARRIVES IN YOUR CITY 


Concord, N. H.. .Oct. 3 
Duluth, Minn... .Oct. 5 
Denver, Col... ..Oct. 10 
Spokane, Wash. .Oct. 13 
Albany, N.Y....Oct. 15 


Detroit, Mich. . 
Omaha, Neb... 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Sante Fe, N.M. 
Chicago, Ill... . 


-Oct. 
.Oct 
-Oct. 18 
Oct. 19 
-Oct. 19 


15 
15 


Boston, Mass... .Oct. 
.Oct. 
Oct. 

. Nov. 2 


.Nov. 5 


26 
28 
29 


. Nov. 9 
. Nov. 
- Nov. 2 
. Nov. 2 
. Dec. 2 


Tucson, Ariz... 
Macon, Ga.... 
Portland, Ore.. 
Del Rio, Tex.. 
Oakland, Cal... 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

Evansville, Ind. . 
Richmond, Va.. 
Raleigh, N.C... 
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THE OLD CROW 


>< <<< OS eS See ee 


DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY. 


N THE old Kentucky fron- 

tier days everyone went 
around saying: 

“Mix your mash in the 

moon’s first quarter, 

And your whiskey will taste 

just like it oughter.” 

Of course, if there was a 
spell of cloudy weather that 
hid the moon’s first quarter, 
no whiskey got made that 
month. Which was probably 
a good thing, because most 
distillations in those days 
were fit to fill neither cup 
{nor watering trough. 
To all of this moon- 
made uncertainty, James 
Crow put an end in 1835 
when he brought pure 
\ science to the art of 
} whiskey-making, and es 

tablished Kentucky whis- 
. key as the finest made. 








- 
Plough deep while sluggards 
sleep, and you shall have corn 
to sell and to keep. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 








A Confederate 

| General’s Letter 
G" .N. Joun Hunt Mors 

J Gan, in time of peace a 
 soute rn gentleman, in time 
lof war leader of Morgan’s 
Raiders, once wrote a friend: 
*“Let me know how I can get 
|some Old Crow whiskey to 
you. The return mail will 


carry you a demijohn ...” 
ag Hunt Morgan to Dr, Henry 


| Fox, Lexington, Ky., 2 2 Jul. 58.) 
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